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Stand upright, speak thy thought, declare 
The truth thou hast, that all may share. 
Be bold, proclaim it everywhere. 

They only live who dare I 


-lVilllom Morris . 
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O breath of Heaven— immortal Love, 
Uplift on Rapture's wing* 

The Sou! that seeks to soar above 
The pomp and power of Kings ! 


And ranging God's creation, free 
I rom passion and from strife. 
Would gather Love’s infinity 
Into the core ol Life. 


It claims by right of heavenly birth Each sigh that speeds the passing hour 

A heritage divine. Eternal love doth claim; 

And sees from hi, while chained on Earth, Each spark within it shares the power 
The heavenly glories shine. Which feeds the Sun with flame. 


Long, long in this World -prison pent, 
It sinks, that fain would rise 
Into a vaster Firmament 
Of grander earths and skies, 


Give it the starry path to find 
By Saint and Hero trod. 

And in the love of all Mankind 
The way that leads to God. 
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The Condition of Success. 

When l was> in Ycrrowda Jail, i had the rare privilege o( meeting the heart of JihpNttfl|| 

the Urdu literature which came into my hands by accident.^ had taken with me tftnRmfaMaS 
Manual, gill ot Maulana Abul K,dUfl) Azad f r Having finished this, 1 was impatient for'lnore. ihad 
sent lor tfpefi Lfllu Raders as' "Mfc Sj§ia3k thresh! might think 1 should rc|£h,Bllt in rttj impatience 
1 matured whether ’there were^n jhe ^Prison Library any vernacular bq^ks.^ «y agreeable 
surpnse I found thtit there were Urdu, MaVathi, Tamil, Kanarcse and Gujarati books, a few, 
it is true, nev -ithclcss sufficient for the lime being for my purpose. I saw in the list supplied to 
rne several copies of Urdu religious Readers for Mussalman prisoners. I asked foi the Urdu Readers 
and 1 found ll|cm to be a series published by the Lahore Anjuman-i-Hiinayat-iTslam. 1 rejoiced, 
and 1 said to myself, I should now not only add to my knowledge of Urdu, but i should also know 
what was given to Mu^alman children by these Readers. In the second Reader which contains 
vciy useful and instinctive lessons I found one dc\oted to the incidents in the life cf the Prophet. 

It gives short stories illustrating the Prophet’s humiLty, generosity, equal treatment for friend and 
foe, his forbearance, his presence of mind, and fear of God, in Tact all the characteristics that make 
a man good and godly. For instance, take the Prophets mode ol treatment of a Jewish creditor who 
had gone to irvile and abuse him. Ihe great Umar could not brook the insult that he thought 
was offered to his master. The Prophet rebuked the disciple, and told him that as penance 
h< should pay not only to the creditor the principal sum but something extra foi the offence that 
was given to him. i he exquisite consideration shown to the money-lender brought a rrwa»d 
for w-hich at least at that time the great Umar was unpiepared. For, so the story goes, the 
Jew became a convert to Islam. The same lesson tells the story of anothei unbelievei who, 
finding the Prophet alone and unatmed, resting under the shade of a tree, unsheathed Ins sword 
and asked him, ‘Yell me, O, Mohamed, who can save thee ?” “ Allah ”, was the prompt and fearless 
reply. The man began to quake with (car. The sword dropped out of his Hand. The 
Prophet took it up, and lifting it asked him, “Say thou now who can save thee 3 ” The unbeliever 
licmblmgly said, “None save thou.” The Prophet could not lake his life, but granted him a generous 
paulon The unbeliever fiom that moment became a believer. 

These are not solitary instances of nobility ol conduct towards enemies and opponents. 
Maulana Shibli s bulky volumes arc replete with such incidents. They show the way of “tabligh* 
or "Shuddhi” if you like. Exemplary conduct is the only true, and m my humble opinion, per- 
missible propaganda It is faultless, flawless, infallible, unexceptionable. 

But i am not writing these lines to show how propaganda should be carried on. My purpose 
is to diaw a lesson from the life of the Prophet toi us all. If we are to establish heart unity, we have 
to copy the Prophet in lorbearanre and tolciauon in their extreme form. If a Hindu reader of these 
lines is not convinced by the incidents dmv n from the life of the Prophet, let him search the pages of 
Mahabharata and Ramayana, and he will find instances in abundance of generous, toiciant, conduct. 

- We do not need elaborate resolutions setting forth what wc should do, and what we should 
not do. We do not need to make an appeal (u the Utilitarian in u». If we would only live up to the- 
fundamentals of our respective faiths, we shall lind that during the past two ytars many ol us have 

, been denying our religion and*, denying God. We have been doing vioUnce to ourselves by? 

seeking to compel one another by Violence to yield one to the other. Both the communities have 
. sought to insist on rights rather than do their duties, and leave the rights to flow bom the due perform-, 
anco of their duties. 

y India is like a bird whose wings are Hindu • and Mussalmans, but the wings have become 

t, palsied, and therefore disabled the bird from soaring high in the air and breathing the bracing purej. 

* rir- o| freedom Surely to leave us thus paralysed is not the essence of Hinduism, nor of Islam. Is" 

' it religion for Hindus to weaken the Mussaimans, and vice versa, for the one to refuse to help the other )„ 
| Should leligion be a destiuctive force, destroying freedom and all that is best and noblest in man ? ) 

v ' Till CoMKADfc. and The Hamdard have been resuscitated to tell Hindus and Mussalman* ijiat' 

- this oniy condition nn w hich unity and freedom aie possible is mutual toleration amongst ail who* 

^eaU themselves Indians, be tbe> Hindu.-. Mussalinans, Christians Parsis, Jews or what not. ^ 

In itviving Ins papers, The C'OVRADF and The HamdxrD. Maulana Mohamed All is, 
eeilainly taking upon his shoulders a great responsibility. But he is a God-fearing man. His trusPv 
. u in Cod. And God makes clear what to us may be impenetrable darkness. I, therefore, add * 
;tuy pi a ye i to his own dial hi* mission ovay be blessed with success, that he may always have the rights 
i wc»»d foi ali, friend and foe, that he and his assistants may write nothing in anger or haste, and tnatS 
eviiy word in The Comrade and Thf. Hamdard may be a power for the good of our country,! 
fand through it of humanity, and that his papers may be promoters of pence and good-will between the* 
people in this land professing different faiths. 

I have lost no occasion for advertising the friendship ol the heart that exists between the AH 
Brothers and myself. They claim to be, as they are, pucca Mussulmans. I claim to be a pucca Hindu. 
That fact has proved no bat to real affection and perfect trust between us. And if it is possible 
for such friendship to exist between some Muas&lmans and some Hindus, we may deduce by a 
simple rule of arithmetic that it must be equally possible for millions of Hindus and millions of 
Mussulmans, if only they will it. This friendship The COMRADE and The HAMDARD will, I am 
confident, seek to promote io every way, and chiefly bv presenting what is best and noblest in Islam. 
May God grant them speedy success and grant it in full measure ! 

M. K. Gandhi. 
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TEN year* ago almost to a day THE COMRADF closed the door? of its 
Printing Press in Kucha-i-Chclan and there- 
The Second B«rth after ceased to appear. Tut COMRADE joins 

to-day. the day of her second birth, the ranks 
of the “ Twice* Born * 1 he motive for the revival the same that 

had moved us to b^ng THE COMRADE into life nearly fourteen 
years ago. We are told that in the period of seven years every part 
of human anatomy undergoes a complete change But things have 
changed so rapidly and so radically in India in recent times that 
)hardly anything remains the same that it was before the interval of 
twice seven years separating the first birth of 1 HE COMRADE 
Jrom the second We propose from time to time to remind our 
readers of the past, and in future every fresh issue of the paper will 
contain some extracts from an issue of fourteen years ago In fact, 
wc had hoped to be able to reprint »n this, the first issue of the 
New Series, the article entitled M We M with which we had opened 
on January 1 4, 191 1, the first lusuc of the Old Series But it has been 
crowded out on account of unevpected pressure on our space and 
«ur readers will have to wait a little longer fo» that page from 
the past That would show perhaps well as anything else 

ibe aca-change that our views and ou: general outlook have 
undergone in the interval. 

* * * 

We may, however, anticipate a little and illustrate from our 
opening article of fourteen years ago, how 
The Change. experience has in one J. ruction made 

wi*cr as we!! as sadder Referring to the 
relations of the rulers and the ruled, we had stated it to be our 
belief that " the line of demarcation between the two was growing 
fainter and fainter every day. and wc had expressed the hope that "to 
call some people the rulers and other* the ruled would soon appear as 
absurd and meaningless in Bntidi India as it dors in Great Britain, 
or nearer home, in our own Native States ** In support *>f this wc 
had pointed out that two Indians were " the trusted advisers" of the 
Secretary of State for India, and that “in India itself the Supreme 
Government had an Indian member “ And then wr had asked m 
childlike simplicity : * Whom then are we to label the rulers and 

whom die ruled ?'* We had looked forward at the time to the 

^realization of the dream of the Persian mystic who had sung : 
y f became Th«m ( Tbo.i b*vam«nt 1 , I bruin** Lift anil Thou i>e amest Potv, 
W That none might henceforth sty, 1 am tl ffemnt, 1 hou nr* different. 

But, alas for the vanity of human wishes 1 The line that had then 
appeared to be faint and had promised to grow fainter and fainter 
with the passage of time, is apparently as hard and fast as ever, and 
the identification of purpose and interests to which we had looked 
forward has not been achieved by such “Indianization *’ as has 
taken place. What India wants is not the substitution of a Brown 
Bureaucracy for the White variety, but, in the time-honoured phrase 
of Constitutional Law, a government of the people, by the people and 


for the people. There are as many as three Indian Members in the 
Government of India where there was only one fourteen years ago 
But the Government of India has not* become any more an Indian 
Government for all that The outburst of repression m Bengal, to 
which we have had to refer in detail elsewhere, much as we had 
wished to avoid strong, or, in fact, any kind of criticism of the Govern 
ment, at least in our first issue, is evidence that the “talk of Me and 
Thee is still anything but meaningless 

♦ ♦ ♦ 

OUR readers were perhaps prepared for the change to which 
we have just alluded. But in another 
Yet not a Change. respect there has been a change ye! not a 
change That is with regard to our 
yearning for the unity of India It it nMomary that in the first issue 
of every new journal the editor explains the policy of the paper 
and tries to justify the venture Following that time-honoured custom, 
we had at the very outset of our career referred our readers to the 
name of the journal itself for its policy We were comrades of all, 
and partisans of none We yearned for Indian unity as much then as 
we do now, even though wc are, wc believe*, better able to understand 
to-day what the Mahatma in the article which he has so affectionately 
contributed to our first issue, and in which he gives us his blessings 
calls “the condition of success “ Wr had closed our opening .article 
with apostrophising Unity and addressing it *n the words ol the poet 
I lnm uiMfOPte \ n men, knit rnl'ou unto ml i< n 
4 Put no! for as u ho watch to d t\ imt bum 
4 I hou \v It oo ue hut alter sip! long years of tti.il, 
tVenrj natohta’ pv.ent longini , HijM denial ,M 
The passionate desire for the establishment of a Federation of 
Faiths in India, grander, noble, and infinitely more spiritual than the 
United States of America, had driven u' in 1911 to launch the frail 
baik of THE COMRADE on the tempestuous seas of journalism in 
the days ol the late lamentable Press Act. and we had intended 
it to translate our o*d dream of “ The United Faiths of 
India “ into reality Brt we had abo realized the difficulties of 
out task and its perils, and we do not ignore them even to-day 
Nevertheless , we no longer entertain the fear that we did in tho e 
reahy far-off days that unity would conic “ hut not for us who watch 
to-day and burn “ Three years ago we were privileged to catch 
more than a fleeting glimpse of the unity of which we had dreamed, 
and although none can be more careful than ourselves in distinguish- 
ing resolution* from results, it is our firm conviction that the disunion 
of toddy is unnatutal, and therefore destined to disappear as a bad 
dream, and that ft is the most natural thing in the world that the 
people c»f India should live together in peace, and work with concord 
and that it is therefor- * the most certain thing to happen AH that w'e 
have to do is to create and cultivate in ourselves the will to unite, and 
to avoid the fatal mistake of being satisfied with “gumming together 
pieces of broken glass,** as we wrote in l n ! I, “and then crying over the 
unsuccessful result or blaming the rcfiactoiy material." It is not states- 
mtoshtp to slur over inconvenient realities, and if we have little faith 
in such “statesmanship**, “we have less faith still in the sanctimoneous- 
ness that transmutes in its subtle alchemy a rapacious monopoly into 
fervent patriotism.** 

* * + 

We think we have *a»d enough about our previous lirth, and 
perhaps we may now say a word or two 
The Eclipse. about our temporary death. For sometime 

after the appearance of the new star 
on the journalistic firmament the omens were good, and w r e received 
many encomia from the official world But we did not mistake party 
tactics for genume praise, and were therefore not unduly elated or 
deceived Before long it was found that however eager w'e might be to 
meet our foes, we were most unwilling to fight tho battles of others. 
And from that time W'e began to lose grace Before we migrated m 
September, 1912, from Calcutta to Delhi, we had learnt mere than 
enough about the official displeasure that we had unintentionally pro- 
voked ; and the hesitation of the local magistrate, in spite of strong 
recommendations from some friends that we still had in higher quarters, 
in dispensing with the deposit of a security from the keeper of our Press 
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under the Prcm Act, gave us ample warning. But this could not, 
of course, deflect m from our purpose, and we prepared ourselves 
for any fate. Before a year had passed, it was thought necessary 
o take our education in hand, and we were taught the first lesson when 
in July, 191 3, the Pamphlet entitled M Come Over Into Macedonia 
and Help Us/' in which the atrocities of the Balkan Allies on Muslim 
m<*n, women and children during the Balkan War had been described 
in an Anglo Turkish appeal to Christian England, and of which we had 
received copies, were declared forfcite d under the Press Act, together 
with all copies of the van out issues of the THE COMRADE and THE 
HAMDARD in which it had been reproduced In the interests of the 
liberty of the Press, which was essential tor securing ihe liberty of the 
people, we challenged this action of the Executive by a reference to 
the High Court of Calcutta, and we think we may safely say it was the 
masterly and penetrating judgement of Sir Lawrence Jenkins, C J. 
in this the leading case under the Press Act that ultimately killed 
that tyrannical measure. This apparently made it necessary for 
the Government to teach us the second lesson, which was taught 
immediately after wc had made our application Wore the Calcutta High 
Court. Fhe District Magistrate of Delhi cancelled his previous 
order exempting us from depositing security for good behaviour 
or« the ground of our previous “ respectability/’ and now ordered the 
keeper of our Press to deposit Rs. 2,000, the maximum amount 
of security that could be demanded under the Act The last 
lerson was taught us ten years ago almost to a day when the security 
deposited in August, 1913, was declared forfeited, and, fresh one 
of Rs 10,000,— once more the maximum amount that could be 
demanded after the “first offence was ordered to be furnished. 
THE COMRADE had always been run at great loss, and this new 
financial burden would in any case have proved the last straw on the 
camel's back But it was war-time and the ordci of forfeiture signifi- 
cantly enough synchronised with Turkey \j participation in the war It 
was felt that frank and honest journalism, never much relished by the 
officials, would not be tolerated n such times, and we decided to put 
up the shutters and await the return of peace »f not of secuuty for the 
Indian Piess The subsequent fate of THE HAMDARD, which had 
continued to be published for some months longer, which had deserved, 
it still less proved that this decision was eminently wise. 

4* ♦ 4* 

What hapt cned to the editor and pfopuctor is another story and does 
not touccrn us heir But we may perhaps quote 
Last Words the last words before 1 HE COMRADE Buffered, as 

wc may now say, its eclipse Wc had written in 
a previous issue that'-— 

AtU'r f»« ir i mm v igoruit In «f»tr «r» d i< aM tw * ngr »t M i* nhng 

our ohji oiMtmry for «mj » an l.ve r* iwrely j* vuerjimh. 

Wa lift*!* l»f«i 111 f » »r is mi» 1* ui *»e il.i m loriy YN«* tiu’e 

pl&yv? our jurl at 1' vr u nvu inti-*! m a* d a* *i»nU hunt 

Ours srw a, fay c*i«» uTuMv « w i< n l l u* c .,r« \ ’« mng 

Wc reproduced tht* in ou* last issue, i.*d then added — 

Wii-iwi' vr-o'e t > * wn uv %t, »l *v ry won! mi* tut n U id not know 
wi »V*t ii ih j«»»r |ilavor wr i >i i»ot ttt' '*'*1 ♦*,rn to V_uit 

ii . k no'ir ti | > >*t rli- »’]»' * i for - he w m tie ir l no nior<> **nt ’i o met 
no* ' i o v' 1 *ii fliii \ iim h j uih*fl A '**u f l u* urf on r*» i n t t»»i0 

I ho i l iv ivo oo r k 1 1 the or I. i*t m * <« ’ui » jw I 

up .,vb 1m fo r h« tin ‘*i » i »IukK»*om and » n t * r iKther 

ol i»m .lii’y ir^ iio» of life ,1m i ( '( **> b. j \\},i -n . 

wh' i h'M i » v v li ' r>M hi! h m 1 n’ t yon ,.l ly the •* •» u 

Hint i»rc ti’u m k \\ • T - iri*«> 'i*. *» !»»* '* w of Mu.i put U>e*r 

«»>po • 1 h >u r lluf lot t »*r * u > »v lit i*’»** * ( , . 

Tim In % t‘<M h .1 our Vts-h v *1 m t ¥ m lli«* *• uuw* of 

< ru < W * !<'<■- n Mir r *i r h the 
t/ > ts I op*. i>i i ''oijia'?* t!i it naru irou i »f » 1“** up* .’i fv.ni 
\ tifirji on our M’ * 

i*i j »n^>o »jr t’v? i »*i , lU'clar* 

l'w iroth It «*n t'&'r, U*t ml j.i f hhiir* 

!*« i mil, pnv' am it tn * , 7%<h*r» 

Til rf onlr live sv’ui 1 

Wlin^fir t»uth wo flecUml r ttM ? y and sh mid it with n\). Kvery- 

whire •hat we <o».M wo i pr «eti mud it. and mi if mith has 
iio< ilwijfji b**n pr-ctalimM from the i Mise-ttipa, untruth hits not 
whoprol Ko, wo shall n»»t « 4 ut io tho roa' sense of Vfe 
and fUnth We Wn imd bi'cause we hjiro daml, and we shall still 
dvrw vi d we shall still live. 

♦ ♦ ♦ 


TODAY we repeat both our first words and our last, is we tee no* 
reason to modify them in the declaration of our 
War Without an resolve for the future. But we should like to 
Enemy. take this opportunity of acknowledging the debt 

we owe to the Great Soul whose advent into 
Indian politics has wrought a perfect revolution, even if it has not 
always been perceptible. The spirit of Indian politics has greatly 
changed since “The Coming of the Mahatma," and we who 
have been privilegd to work a little with him could not have 
been left unaffected. Like our general, we are soldiers engaged 
in a war unto death. But to-day we realize better than we 
ever did before that ours must be a war without an enemy. This 
assurance we are not ashamed to offer even to the Government that 
had penalised us in the past, and may penalise us once again. Wc 
love Love, and hate Hate ; but we do not hate even the hater, although 
wc have to carry on our peaceful struggle against him. The same 
assurance we offer to all communities and to all political parties in India. 

We echo the prayer of a very old and esteemed contributor of ours 
which we print on the opening page of the New Senes, and which 
breathes the spirit of “penance and prayer" in which the Mahatma *6 
great Fast was »mdcrtakrn. We ask Allah, the most Beneficent and the 
most Merciful, to make us “ free from passion and from strife/* 
that we, too, could “ gather Love's infinity into the core of Life," 
and, to give us also to find “m the love of ail Mankind the 
way that leads to God." 

4* 4* 4 1 

THE COMRADE re-appears after the eclipse of ten years; but some 
of die dear ones that assisted us at its birth and 
Old Memories. helped us throughout its first career are, alas, 

no longer with us Even if we had forgotten 
them, the tremendous difficulties of our task in resuscitating 
THE COMRADE, which can only be faintly suggested tt/the reader by 
the inordinate delay in bringing out this issue, were certain io have 
revived old memories. Many a teai has been dropped over the 
memories of GHULAM HUSAIN of THE COMRADE and of 
The New Era and over “BAMBOOOUE” of Cup fame, and of 
others whose ready assistance had made the editing of ThL COMRADE 
a pleasure and itself a reward for all that we had to endure. But 
to-day it is not th*y whose thread of life was cut short so suddenly 
and so rudely fhat should exitc one's sympathy. 

A Hot lifi'v fitful fev« r Hioj sleep welt. 

It is those who have sur.ived them and v/ho unaided have to bear 
their burden as well as their own that deserve commiseration. 

Hb + 4* 

In the course of his address to the iury f one ol the accused irr 
the Karachi Trial had quoted two Oxford 
War waged on the definitions apropos of Great Rt stain inducing 
‘Rngger' Model. the Greeks io fight her battles in Asia Minor. 

An Oxlord “ undergrad/' who was obviously 
new to Englirh games had written to his people, and said that the two 
favourite games of h,s ’ Varstty companions were called “Soccer" and 
" Ruggc*." “ Soccer/' he had said " was a game in which you kick 
the man if you cannot Lick the ball/* and “ Rugger, * on the other 
hand, “was a game it: which you kick the ball if you cannot 
kick the man ! " Great Britain, as the accused said, preferred to wage 
war on the “ Rugger “ model. She was too “peaceful, ’ if not like the 
late Piesidem Wilson, m the early stages of the war, too proud, to 
fight, and only waged war against an enemy when she could not induce, 
some fr.end or neighbour to fight her battles. We are rtmitidecP^ 
ol this kind of “sportsmanship" by the recent trouble that was not ^ 
so many days ago threatening to lead to war between Great 
Britain and Turkey over the vilayet of Mosul and the boimdary 
between Turkey and Iraq. From the clamour in the British Pre» it 
had seemed as if the Angora Government had in a Chauvinistic spirit 
sought a quarrel with England, by making encroachments on the 
mandated area in Iraq, and sending regular troops across the bqundaiy 
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recognised by Turkey and BirUin alike at Lausanne. We were not 
inclined to believe this, (or the good reason that we knew it was not 
only the oil tn Mosul that the British coveted, but that they also desired 
to set up a buffer state between Iraq, which they ruled under the guise 
of the mandate, and the territory still ruled over by the Turks. But 
now the whole thing is clear as daylight. In the English Mail received 
this week we find two different provincial newspapers of England, the 
Nottingham GaarJian of Nottingham and the Sussex Dai It, News ol 
Brighton, publishing in their issue of the same date a few paragraphs 
identical in every respect, down to the cross headings, and doubtless 
supplied by an agency drawing its inspiration from some place not a 
thousand miles from Downing Street, in which an attempt is made to 
explain away Lord Parmoor** recent mrsrcprcscntations at Geneva in 
•a jocular manner It is, at best, a poor attempt at a jest and, divested 
of all forced humour.it amounts to thu that Britain, even with that 
pacifist. Mr. Ramsay Macdonald, as Foreign Secretary as well as 
Premier has been using some Assyrian Christians to fight her 
battles with renovated Turkey. This even after the peace ol Lausanne 
ig which the discomfiture of another such dupe, namely, Greece, had 
resulted, cortamly shows that British Labour love* wai waged on 'he 
‘Rugger** model just as much as British Capital 

+ ♦ ♦ 

Here is that precious sample ol Downing Street journalism which 
gives the clur to the reality behind Lord 
M No Man's Land ** ! Parmoor’s protest We need offer no 
apology for such a generous use of scissors 
and paste, for a perusal of this long “ cutting ** would be amply 
repaid by the flood of light it throw* on the much-vaunted post-war 
-diplomacy. The two newspapers wc have named state that 

The joner history of iucuitut* on the Norioeru homier ol haq, 

*re now engaging the attention of diplomats in London, ( oust anti 
nopit 1 , and Geneva, hue elements of humour n«»t aliojrethei foreign lr 
business involving the Turk. Afterthcwai.it maybe recalled, we 
bad on our hunts some interesting pernio know.* as Assyrian 
Curiatians, who had fled before the link. We planted them in the 
country north of Mosul, and, an t hey seemed well able to manage 
their own affairs, we did not Inrlude their territory m tie Iraq 
a imlniairaiive area So, under the benevolent, eye of the ilntith 
hmpire. these people nettled down in a sort of No Man’s Larni be 
tween our mat dated terihoiy and the marctu i'urlish rsurasian 
province, 

Sometime later we heard that a TV kish MnJir was hv.ng union i; them 
a kind of minor Governor He Kcems to hare been a harmless person 
who occasionally oolJoctLd lasts from the Assv»\an Christ. *rin, but 
refer by any chance sent the proceeds i«» Aojrroia A* the Assyrians 
a*'quifsced in his presence it wan not f »i uh to proie.it. and he does 
aeAin to have given the people tra* quillity in lemn lor 1 is peiquisites 
Tuen daring summer the Turk.#»ti Go** mmeut in a; 1 of tins Prfie 
K4eo. and determined to send a V a ’i, who ih an imnortunt province 
Governor, to secure the revenue, to who U 1*1 had More ught than 
the collector. When we heard of this, «« warned 1 'ws'antinopta ;iot 
interfere, and as our Note was no 1 ai.i^n^d, we afsinned the hint 
had been takeo. 

Tbr Mudlr, however, km w that the Turks wore in *am>'|t and be *< t his 
wit* to w jrk He hni no ‘locos stand i/ as the lawyer* §av. with th# 
B.itisb power tn Iraq, so could notask them f. r h#d,j troi.i that 
quartet ai»aiuit his \isiting superior, !Ie wu., oowever, on pood 
t< rnas with Lus Avsy^an Chr.dtians So hi* took .hem quo M« o uu . 
flienM. He t Id them that this nifl* ia was c mi,ng to siircibe 
mo lev they nad provided for 1 * comfort, nod »u* ]< j, them kn^w 
where an 1 when this portion w mid at rive, rimi war snfth font 't ho 
li^xt development wai tn. a»-rivaUn Mosul of an ci touMaslic band 
of Assyrian t’hrifctians with a (apt* re m the shape of a 'lurkish Vali. 
who they handed ov#r with rejoicings n t L he HntiSi auUmnifei 
Here was a problem for our adeiiniitraw rs \ 

'S'hsy w^-re at s loss to know what to do w'fh 'he h'jfh Vm kiah ofthual 
bot « rent ’i ill v they returned him to *he Turkish Government ij) * 
piece. of lost prop* rtf, accompanied by irucgesCoD that oe aud his 
like should r.oi wander in the No Man’s haul on the Mosul fr-,*ntli r 
Fhc worst of th# Turk is tnal he sc*- when th« joke has jvnc 

against him He l*v>t h Sniper m>i with us, but with the Assyrian 
ChristUtis and he dispatched an artnM forte ufoichaerf 'bomjpeope 
rushing t»* -helter within I. «ji i inUuv and made the further 
blunder of crosiing the H tnl r vn afti r them. So what had lie-n, 
op till then, a hariuleM and amusing incident, ended m swooping 
aeroplane* and spiti.ng ranehme-grrui, a dissstroos retreat by the 
remnants of the Turks, and a diplomatic poMier at Geneva ami else* 
where. ?r will be a long time, however, before another Vali attempts 
io dispose*** a hnrl-workmg Mudir of reveru derived from the 
Assyrian Obrlstians. 

*V 4* ❖ 

IN the light thrown on the matter by thin" unart ” piece of diplomatic 
journalrm it it easy to tee how “ those interesting 
Fact Verio i F ct"»e. people." the Assyrian Clu irtians* have been used 
as the cat’s-paw of the fable ; how they have 
fata made to take possession ol Turkish territory, of course, ‘ under 
'die benevolent eye ol the British Empire;” how a small Turkish 


official has been corrupted, how some Christian subjects of Turkey 
not yet turned out of her territories, like the Creeks, have been 
induced to play the traitor and capture their Turkish Governor 
and make a present of him to the Empire with “ the 
benevolent eye,” how that Empire has restored this piece of Turkey’s 
lost property on the understanding, ol course, that one good 
turn Reserves another, so that Turkey should part with a 
portion of her territory to the underlings and minions of the 
benevolent-cycd Empire in exchange for her restored Gov ernor , how 
her Assyrian subjects have been punished by the Turkish Government 
lor their stupid treachery, as they no doubt deserved, bow the League 
of Christian Nations has had its sympathies enrolled in favour of the 
tools of Britain, on the ground of their being Christians, how Biitish 
aeroplanes have swooped down and British machine-guns have spat fire 
upon avenging Turkish troops, and how, finally, the equally benevolent- 
eyed League of Christian and Allied Nations has been appealed to >n 
the name of the sacredness of treaties and the inviolability of British- 
made boundaries. Was it not Lord Loreburn, a British jurist like Lord 
Parmoor himself, who said that the Labour Party was the “Partv with 
Ideals } Well, this is what has happened in the regime of the 

Party with Ideals. Oh for a change to government b> a party 
without them I 1 he late President Wilson in his folly fought for the 
Allies to make the world safe for democracy Wc don’t know about 
democracy; but we certainly think it has been made safe enough 
lor hypocrisy. 

♦ ♦ ♦ 


Anecdotage. 


The Duke of Grafton, familiarly known as the “Father" of 
English Dukes, was once corrected as a Magistrate by a poacher 
who appeared before him. The man had been caught with a hundred 
rabbits in his possession, and in his severest tones the Duke said. 
“ You are fined five guineas, and sixteen shillings < osts " “ You’ll pardon 
me, said the culprit, but I m not. Y ou can t make me paj more 
than live pounds You see. I know what I’m talking about I’ve been 
up belorel” And he paid the live pounds with the air of a man who 
had scored a joint, for he was proved to be in die right 


A funny incident is related of Maeterlinck, the dramatist He was 
at a banquet, and in the middle of a conversation theie was a ditto- 
ing fall, and a clumsy waiter upset a plate of < lear soup down the 
dramatist’s back. Dnectly the consternation was over, he turned 
round, and, in a slightly reproachful voice, remarked to the of tender, 
“ ft was thick soup 1 asked for I" 


Sir Reginald Pole-Carew certainly deserved his popularity in the 
Army An amusing incident happened to him during the Boer War 
One day a despatch-rider galloped into the British camp with a fine fat 
turkey tied to his saddle. Meeting a simple looking horseman, he said, 
‘ Halloa, mate I Where shall Hind Polly Carey ? ” “ That’s his camp 
over there,” was the reply, ” but iff were you I wouldn’t uke that 
turkey with roe it might get you into trouble.” “All right,” said the 
irooper; “you take it till I return, and we’ll go shares ” Before the 
stranger could protest, the bird was in his keeping and the de palch- 
ndcr had ridden off. Later on the trooper discovered that lhe simple 
looking horseman was none o hei than Sir Reginald Pole-Ca.ew him 
veil. The General only laughed at what he considered a good joke 
and hinted to the abashed ‘ Tommy’ that be would find his turkey 
safely hidden nol far away 


Lord Fingall tells a funny story of a certain theatrical company, 
which had been doing bad business in the provinces. While the proprietor 
and sole responsible manager wa<. standing outside the theatre, a small 
boy with a large melon arrived, and proposed to barter the fruit for a 
seat in the gallery. The bargain was duly concluded. At the end of 
the performance the manager accosted the boy. “Boy,” he -aid 
severely, “that melon was rotten.” “That’s all right,” returned the 
youthfulfenhc, “ to was ycr shew!” 
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Rule of Unlaw. 

An English contemporary of Calcutta in announcing the repres- 
sive measures taken by the Government of Bengal early on the pa ora mg 
of the 25th instant, tinder the old Regulation III of 1618 and an 
Ordinance made for the occasion by 'the Viceroy* tells us that 
‘ Government replied in dramatic (albino to the campaign of 
violence in Bengal." Official terrorism of this sort has been stage* 
managed so often before that it does noKeven terrorise to-day. In fact, 
the cool manner in which Mr. Subhas Chandra Bose made his exit, 
and the simplicity and candour with which he appealed to the public 
to help the charitable institutions and needy students towards whom 
his liberality, now rendered impossible, perhaps constitutes the only 
excuse that a bankrupt bureaucracy can offer lor his arrest and con- 
finement, are the best answer to such theatricalities 

But it is not of much importance whether the fashion of the 
official reply is “dramatic" ur merely theatrical. What really 
matters is to what action of the people of Bengal is this official move 
a reply Since we hold political assassinations and similar acts of 
violence, apart from all ethical considerations, to be wholly futile and 
wasteful, and since we differ so radically in our methods and in our 
outlook from people who believe in and rely on them, we may 
be told that we ought not to be greatly concerned with the particular 
methods Government proposes to adopt in dealing with them 
This argument is not at all sound, for even a criminal is entitled to 
justice, and therefore to the use of such methods alone by Ins accusers 
as would ensure that justice is done to him But in this case the net has 
obviously been cast over a wide surface, and, as we shall presently 
•how, the big haul that has been made is certain, even if it is not 
intended to include the innocent and the non-violent as well. 
Consequently even if we neglect our duty to see that justice is done to 
the believers in violence also, we cannot but be com cmed on behalf 
of the others. The Government of Bengal knows only loo well 
what type of “true well-wisher of his country" may fend it his 
support in such measures of repression, and the Viceroy knows 
equally well the variety of Indians to whom he refers as people "who 
have truly at heart die peace, the prosperity, and the political future 
of India, "and to whose "support and lo operation ’* he considers 
hi nr elf and his Government to be entitled. From all such may go 
up- -though we greatly doubt it— a chorus of loyal response and a 
recognition that this coup de theatre of the Government a 
reply" in dramatic fashion to the campaign ol violence in Bengal. * 
The rest ol India, however, is far more hkelv to think that the 
reply was the Government's answer to the unlamented death of 
dyarchy ft Bengal at the hands of Deshbandhu Das and his party. 

Last March, when the Swarajists had thrown out the 
Budget, a rumoui widely gained credence in Calcutta that Mr. Das 
had been arrested, and his absence from home lor several houis after 
the Council meeting, which his relations and friends were at the time 
unable to account for, had seemed to confirm the worst apprehensions 
A similar rumour, although it has afterwards been clumsily contradict- 
ed, ind the anxious enquiries telegraphed to Simla, where he had 
been reu uii»ng his shattered health, indicate clearly enough that Lt^rd 
Lytton’* high-handed action is believed by the generality of the 
people, whose support he and his Simla supcnois pretend to expect, 
to be unmistakably of the nature of a vendetta. 

But the irony of late is forcibly illustrated when the political party 
which has been maligned as the enemy of constitutional^”) has inflicted 
m the most constitutional manner defeat upon defeat upon those who 
pride themselves on being the party of "law and order," and the onlv 
form that their vengeance has been able to take is the negation of the 
Rule of Law. and in its place the substitution of the Rule of Unlaw. 
It was strange enough that in the twentieth century any civilised govern- 
ment should insist onretainnmg on the Statute Book an anachronic set 
of rub** like those of Regulation III of 1818, which, enacted by no 
legislature, subject the liberty of the ciii/en to the whims of a body 
of autocrats as expressed in fettres de ratchet . But when that 
government proceed* to derlafe that this is not enough, and would 
enact, more than a hundred years later, and once more without the 
consent of a legislature, another set of tulcs establishing courts which 
dispense alike with the jury and with assessors, and which take 
cognisance of offences without the accused being committed to them 
for trial, rules entitling Government to dispense even with such courts 
whenever it fancies some one "hat committed, is committing, or is 
about to commit" certain offences, or "has acted, is acting or is about 
to art" in a certain manner, and then to have him arrested without a 
warrant, and to proceed merely on its ipse dixit to intern him, or extern 
him, or commit him to custody in a jail, or order him to cooduc* himself 
in any manner it likes, of to ibsiin from any acts it dislikes, then we 


say it is a wicked misuse of words to call such a government as "by 
law established/* All tlus is a negation of law as the civilized world 
understands that expremion, and the government that indulges in such, 
practices may at best only call itself "established by Ordinance,*' 

Inter arma silent leges ; and the protracted War which did not 
officially end until some two years after hostilities had actually ceased 
with the conclusion of the armistice in November, 1918, was hailed 
by the custodians of " law and order " in India as a veritable God- 
send. The Defence of India Act, — which could have been more 
appropriately styled as Offence against India Act,- allowed old store* 
to be paid off without the intervention even of a pliant enough judi- 
ciary. But it was war-time, and everything was presumed to be 
fair in wai . When, however, the Indian D. O. R. A w as enacted 
in the shape of the Rowlatt Acts as a peace-time measure, even the 
docile Indian could not stand it, and the eifort culminated in the bath 
ol blood at Jallianwalla Bagh and in the humiliation worse than death 
of the Crawling Lane. The only amends made to India for all thir 
was, as some Liberal newspapers in England then triumphantly called 
it, the "gesture of Mr. Montagu," and lor this too Parliament all 
but disowned him even in 1920. Hie Duke of Connaught visited India, 
in the following year 10 open the "Reformed" Councils, and appealed 
to all to forget and to forgive. He who sees the condition of the 
Punjab to-day, with its daily rations of Hindu-Muslim recriminations 
served by its newspapers, and greedily devoured in the streets of its 
cities and towns, is bound to declare that that martyred province baa 
forgotten the recent past, even if it has not actively forgiven it as 
well. Why then need Government revive those painful memories 
which hid for the moment at least made the Hindu and the Muslim 
communities of the Punjab forget the lively occupation of fighting one 
another? Does Government really intend *o make such a con- 
siderable contribution to the efforts of the Unity Conference? 

Lord Lytton claims foi the new measure that " it will not give- 
Government any extraordinary pow ers to deal with sedition," and 
that "it is aimed solely at the secret criminal consoi lacy which has 
terrorism as its object or method.** Lord Reading, who seems but to 
paraphrase the statement of the satrap of Bengal, asserts that "the 
Ordinance . will m no way touch or affect the interests or liberties 
of any citizens, whether eogaged in private ot public affairs, so long as 
they do not connect themselves with violent criminal methods,** and he 
goes on to declare that " the fundamental duty of Government is to 
preserve public security, on which political advance and ad the 
tunctions of a civilized social organism depend ' The worst of it is 
that His Excellency has sat too long on the bench, and stood too little 
in the dock, and consequently he looks cl things only from the poin 
of view of the judge who pronounces the sentence, and not at all from 
the point ol view of the accused against whom it is to be pronounced, 
and on whom it is to be cxccutod Many of us can claim to possess 
lar more extenrive experience of the prisoner’s dock than he possesses 
even of the judicial ben<h. And it is this extensive experience that 
entitles us to .ay that ail his assurances and those of his Bengal lieutenant 
are in vain So long as Government is enabled to acquire the strength of 
the giant, and *,o long as n is responsible to no one but itself for the 
manner in which it mv$ that strength, so long must the people 
against whom it may be used apprehend that Government will 
use it astyrannousty as the giant Who is to judge whether Lord Lytlocv. 
is using his extraordinary powers to deal with sedilicn, or even with 
outspoken but strictly lawful ci iticinm of himself and his colleagues, 
and not with " seciet criminal conspiracy which has terrorism as its 
object or method?" Ol what use, for instance, is to Mr Subhas 
Chandra Bose, who was onl / three yeats ago as much one of the 
"Rulers of IndL Series" known as the Indian Civil Service 
as his persecutor are to-day,— of what good, we ask, is to him the 
assurance of the cx-Lord Chief Justice of England that the Ordinance* 
will in no way touch or affect his interests and liberties as a citizen 
engaged m private affairs, such as the management of the Swafajirt 
organ. Forward . or public affairs, such as the executive control of the 
civic business of Calcutta? 

As it happens, he has been "civilly lulled** by Regulation Ilf 
of 1818 which, we are told by Lord Lytton, " can be used to deal 
with irrecouciiable leaders." But had he been laid by .he heels as 
one of the " rank and file of the conspiracy," for whom that ancient 
and time^ honoured Regulation is generously declard to be a unnecess- 
arily harsh, " he would have been " dealt with by the milder method' 
of internment.* Having had fairly extensive experience b#h of the* 
"milder method of internment ’* and of the "unnecessarily harsh" 
one of confinement as a State Prisoner, the present writer would like 
to ask how Lord Reading, who rightly regards it as die "fundamental 
duty of Government," is going to "preserve public security," 

Of course, we are told that within one month from the date 
of issue of an order by the Local Government under mb s ec ti on 0) of 
section 12, the self-same Local Government dial) appoint two of its 
employees of the rank and experience of Sessions Judges or Additional 
Sessions Judges of a certain standing, and it •ban # place, before- 
lhem " the material facts and circumstance* in its p oma i s i o n on which 
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the order hat been bated* or which are relevant to the enquiry, 
ttfcether with any materials relating to the case which may 
ttave subsequently come into its possession, end a statement of the 
iHegations again* the person in respect of whom the order hat been 
made, and hit answers to them, i! famished by him ° What, then, 
it may be asked, is to happen when alt this hat been done? Only 
this, that "the said judges shall consider the said material facts and 
circumstances and the allegations and answers, and shall report to 
the Local Government whether or not in their opinion there is 
lawful and sufficient cause for the order/' What is to happen when 
die employees of the self-same Government that has punished citizens 
of Bengal without trial have reported io its own good sell, the 
Ordinance does not say. But it promptly proceed*, presumably, "to 
preserve public security on which political advance and all the functions 
of a civilized organism depend/* by enacting that “ no suit, prosecution 
-or other legal proceeding shall li£ against any person for anything 
which is in good faith done or intended to be done under the 
Ordinance/* 

We may. however, declare on the authority of sufficient experi- 
ence that the “ consideration’* of all the rubbish that may be placed 
before the*e employees of the Local Government, that depend for the 
success of their careers on the pleasure and good-wili of that Govern- 
ment, cannot obviously be expected to satisfy the person concerned any 
more than if the Local Government had itself considered it. 
We must apologise to our readers for the egotism of much that we are 
now about to say. But we feet we shall not be doing our duty if 
we who have had to go through ample experience ol these th*ng« 
hesitate to share it with our readers and permit them to be 
misled by the provisions in this Ordinance of chocks that arc no 
checks and by assurances that are unreliable and illusory. 
It may perhaps be remembered that the papers relating to the 
internment of the Ah Brothers were placed, not before two Sessions 
Judges or Additional Sessions Judges, as provided in this Ordinance, 
but before two Judges of the High Court, one actual and the 
other at toast prospective, and yet it was ol no avail Whatever 
material may or may not have been placed before their judges, (hey. At 
any rate, were furnished with nothing beyond a brief statement of the 
vaguest and pettiest of allegations, lacking all particulars of lime, 
place and person that could have helped them to furnish their answers 
to them. The Secret Police, as the prosecutor behmd an impencterable 
veil, was a veritable ghost of Hamlet’s father. It is always able in such 
cases to strike down from behind and in the dark all whom it desires 
to destroy; but those who would defend themselves against such 
attach are unable to strike back so elusive an assailant. As 
Marcellua found it, there is nothing substantial to strike at. 

“For it is, as the air, invulnerable, 

“ And our vain blows malicious mockery/' 


The Ali Brothers had the same enlightening experience. And yet 
this was not for lack of a very definite and a vei> serious allegation, 
to wit, that they had written to the late Amir of Afghanistan 
inviting him to attack India, which letter His Majesty was stated 
to have sent to the Viceroy with a special Envoy of his .own. 

It was this letter and another that were believed to have come 
in the way of the brothers* release more than a year earlier, 
and having asked Government *o show them these letters the 
moment they came to hear of them, they at least expected that 
the letters would be placed before their judges. Although 
conversations during their internment with some officials who had 
invited the brothers to pay them merely social calls, of course, grossly 
mtareported and unsupported by any evidence, figured among these 
precious documents, not a trace was to be found of these incriminating 
letters, and the judges, who denied all knowledge of them, expressed 
their inability to call upon the Government to produce them. It may be 
added that more than a year later, when wholly false allegations of a 
similar nature were made against the brothers by Members of Parlia- 
ment in the course of questions asked in the House of Commons, Mr 
Montagu was pressed on their behalf to stale whether these letters did 
nr did net exist, and whether they were believed to be genuine or had 
by diet time come to be recognised as fabrications and forgeries. But 
in spite of a definite promise that he would make a public statement 
alter inquiry from the Government of India, he did nothing of the kind, 
and left more than one reminder on the subject unanswered. So 
mqeh then for the “ consideration of material facts and circumstances/* 

As for the upshot of this farce of at) inquiry, the judges, of course, 
justified the action of Government Nevertheless they recommended the 
release ol the brothers, as the Government itself informed them, 
in a report which was never published; but while Government 
applied me justification by the judges as a soothing unction to its 
eedk it rejetted their recommendation, and rebuked them for all their 
pains on thy ground of their inexperience of High Politics I 
These are q# surmises but actual fads, and it it in the light 

if rises* and not of di(» gg fa ren te* Irfan Lords Reading and Lyttoo, 

bet fie ordinance wm be jftfced by India. 

, . * 1 


In any case, it can be no satisfacUon to a person deprived of his 
liberty that his case is to be subsequently considered by two men of 
judicial experience, unless the inquiry also is in its nature judicial. 
Judicial experience is an experience exclusively of inquiries conducted 
according to prescribed judicial procedure, which provides proper checks 
on hasty and one-sided judgement. In an inquiry in which it has been 
deliberately arranged that such procedure is not to be followed, and 
in which none or few of the known methods of testing evidence 
are to be adopted, judicial experience is hardly a relevant consi- 
deration. The security that it suggests is wholly illusory, and there 
is every indication that so it is intended to be. 

As an instance in point we may refer to the evidence adduced 
in the Karachi Trial in support of the charge of conspiracy to 
seduce Muslim troops from their allegiance. It consisted entire!) of 
circular letters printed in an untraccable press and published by a non- 
existent society. But since some of tnesc letters had been posted 
from a place where one of the accused lived, and from another place 

« casionally visited by two others, the Government of India had 
elf arranged that criminal proceedings should be commenced against 
no less than seven persons, and the Home Government had 
manifestly approved this step. This evidence had apparently satisfied 
everybody from the District Magistrate and the Commissioner in 
Sindh right up to the Government of Bombay, the Government of 
India and th* h Secretary of State, and would still suffice to 
satisfy the Governments that ere now empowered to deprive people 
of their liberty under Regulation III of 1818 and Ordinance I of 

1924. And yet it was pointed out to the jury that the Advocate- 

General of the United Provinces, who had been brought all the way 
to Karachi to make conviction a certainty, came from Allahabad, from 
which place also many of the printed circular letters had been posted. 
If the accused could on that evidence be transported for life, why, 
it was asked, should not the Advocate-General of U. P, share their 
lifelong exile, and their hard prison labour ? This ivas no case of the 
intimidation, or of the prejudices and prepossessions of the jury Two 
of the jurors were Hindus, and three were Christians, cne of 

whom was an Englishman and a Government employee. Not 

one was a Mussaltnan Yet thry gave a unanimous verdict 
of Not Guilty, and the judge, who had repeatedly expressed his own 
opinion against the accused in the course of his address to the 
jury, did not disagree in his judgement, but acquitted them so far as 
this, the most serious charge, was concerned What chance of an 
acquittal has, we ask. a State Prisoner confined under Regulation III, or 
a detenu interned or committed to custody in a tail under the Ordinance ? 
None, we say, and that is why we consider that those who were 
always clamouring that thry were custodians of “ law and order/’ 
and who would have every one submit to the Rule of Law, are now 
themselves the biggest law -breakers, and the creators of the Rule of 
Unlaw. This, however, is no new revelation, and every true son and 
daughter of India has long been ready for this, and for yet scveier 
trials. The bureaucracy is not going to break Bengal, for all India 
is ready to share its trials and its sufferings Only we beg our 
Bengal brothers to do nothing in anger or haste, and, above ail, to 
remain non-violent. Their patriotism is undoubted, andil is only their 
patience that is now on trial. 

In concluding this part of our examination of the official 
apologia, we would only refer to the Viceroy’s reluctance to the use 
of his extraordinary powers. He says “Though the situation during 
1923 was gra*e t I was reluctant to invoke the powers conferred upon 
me by the Government of India Act, until I was fully persuaded that 
all omer means for dealing with the emergency had been exhausted.” 
We do not know what other means the Viceroy and his heutrnants 
had ever tried, but, m any case, they have uot all been exhausted. 
May we ourselves suggest one? Echoing the words of a distinguished 
Member of the Assembly, we would like to say to His Excellency : 
“Try good government !“ When he suggests that he has tried so many 
means, why should he refrain so religiously from trying this one? 


♦ + ♦ 

The Larger Prison. 

ONL of the Karachi Trial prisoners, discharged frem prison a ve;.r 
ago, after having completed his sentence, wired to Shnmali Kasiurbai 
Gandhi that he had come out from the * mailer into the large j;n on, 
and that it would be bis endeavour to search for the key of Yerrcvda 
where her great husband was still incarcerated. It was not merely a 

E icturesque phrase that this discharged prisoner had used, for ever «mce 
is discharge every political prisoner has been realising at every 
turn that India is one vast Bastille, with walls even more than 
nine feet thick, which must be demolished not from the outside, as 
in the Paris of the Revolution, but by the determination and peaceful 
seK-tacr flees of the prisoners within. The key of the Ycrrowda 
Jail had not been discovered before Providence forced the gait, and 
let out the saintly prisoner who had used it as his hermitage Rut 
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since Providence hid not wailed for Indian* to make a united effort 
to search the key of Yerrowda, and had itself acted a* the turn-key 
in releasing the Mahatma, he too must be finding India to be a 
Yerrowda, much larger, though still more stifling for want of the 
free air of liberty. 

That we are all prisoners in this country, even though we do not 
move about with' clanking chains, is being borne in up us with parti* 
cular force by the restrictions of our movements by the Government 
Patriotic Indian after patriotic Indian has been refused a passport 
to go abroad for the sake of his health, or for pleasure, or on business 
bent in spite of repeated protests in Council and Assembly. Consider- 
ably more than a year ago Indian Mussalfhan* had realised that 
the central institution of Islam, the Khilafat, and with it the entire 
polity of Islam, was being thrown into the 'melting pot. and that it 
was necessary for them to meet their co-religionists abroad, and devise 
plans for the future working of Islam's ancient organisation, in consul- 
tation with the representatives of the rest of the Islamic world. At 
last when Maulana Shaukat Ail, the President-Elect of the Khilafa^ 
Committee for the ensuing year, was released a year apo. he set about 
asking lor passports for Khilafat Delegations to visit Turkey and the 
various states of the Jazirut-ul- Arab. I nc first request was made tenta* 
lively and with some hesitation; but since the Government did not at 
the very outset inform the Central Khilafat Committee that no Khilafat 
Delegation need expect the issue of passports to its members, and 
only asked in the usual courfe lor the names of the members of the 
various delegations, and the routes they intended to follow, the Presi- 
dent supplied alt the necessary particulars, and awaited the issue ol 
passports. If only we in India realised that the high rampart of the 
Himalayas and the vast moat of the surrounding seas serve but to 
confine us io a vast prison we would not feel surprised to hear that the 
Central Khilafat Committee is still wailing for those precious passports 

At first the Government laid down the extraordinary condition 
that passports would not be issued to those — and they were the chief 
Khilafat workers- who had been imprisoned for doing Khilafat 
work, and specified certain offences conviction for which would act 
as a bar. One of these was concerned with statements likely to make 
the Muslim troops in India disinclined to obey the orders of their 
superiors to fight against brother Mussalmans defending the 
Khilafat. It had been pointed out in the Assembly in the course of 
the debate on the motion for adjournment to consider the refusal of 
purports, that there were no Indian troops in the Muslim States 
to be visited by the Khilafat Delegations whose allegiance could be 
tampered with, and that this restriction was more vindictive than re- 
levant. But although the Government suffered a crushing defeat, both 
in the voting and in the arguments used in the debate, it refused to 
re-consider its earlier decision. As a matter of fact, another restriction 
had in the meantime been imposed, which excluded the Hindu mem- 
bers of these delegations whom thrir Mussulman •'o-worker* had 
deMred to take with them, in order, among other things, to make them 
judge for then. selves the ideas and ideals of Mussalmans abroad 

All discussions with Government proved to be useless, and ra 
liung better than before the illusory nature of their freedom in India, 
the members of the Khilafat Working Committee decided to postpone 
lor a time the despatch of other delegations, and, after accepting Govern- 
ment's conditions under protest, formed from the rumps of all delegations 
only one delegation, namely, that which was intended to proceed to 
Turkey, Ever since March last when Angora had taken the dis- 
astrous step of abolishing the Khilafat itself in addition to deposing 
the Khalifa, it had become more than ever necessary that the delega- 
tion must to /my case proceed to Angora to have a heart to heart 
talk with the members of the Turkish Republican Government, and 
with the leading lights of the party in power. It was suggested by a 
member of the Working Committee that perhaps Government was 
not disinclined to permit the Khilafat Delegation to visit an indepen- 
dent Muslim state like Turkey, but that its reluctance to issue passports 
wa* confined only to the Arab slates where Britain ruled in reality 
over the mandated territories of the Ja/iratul-Arab. Th ; s considers 
don, and the absolute impossibility of selecting a proper personnel for 
all the delegations when the major portion ol the personnel selected 
at Cocanada had been disallowed by the Government, had induced 
the Khilafat Working Committee to submit to the restrictions imposed 
by the Government, and to select only one delegation, namely, that 
which was intended to visit Turkey, 

This was done more than five mon'hs ago, and yet not a single 
passport has been issued by the Government. Applications have been 
made, and undertakings given, as desired by Government, and 
photographs for identification puiposes have been supplied, and even 
passport tees have been paid. But the passports are not yet forth- 
coming, and the Khilafat Committee can do nothing but grin and bear* 
No apology is forthcoming, nor anything in the nature of an explana- 
tion. The Government apparently wishes to tiro out the patience 
of Indian Mussalmans, and Fabikn tactics have apparently been 
adopted 16 consort well with the Fabian Secretary of State for India, 
to whom the Government seems to be eternally referring 


Comrk&e 


In the meantime affairs in tbe Hedjaz have compelled the Khi- 
lafat Committee to re-considcr its decision to send no other delegations* 
but the one to Angara, and it made an urgent application for passports 
for Khilafat delegations intending to visit Hedjaz and Nejd as well. 
It is obvious that unless Government issues pawports to those who 
were convicted in the Karachi Trial and elsewhere for the offences 
specified in the letter of the Government dated 1 5th of March last, 
it wilt be impossible for all these delegations to proceed to the various* 
countries for which they were selected at Cocanada. But the Govern- 
ment is adamant, in spite of the fact that both the victorious Neidies 
and the defeated and dethroned protegee of the Hedjaz have been 
inviting, and every day expecting, the delegations of Indian Mussalmans. 
There is a pathetic ring in the protest of that strudy "KhUafatist," 
Maulana Shaukat Ali, who points out to Government that if "their 
application for passports to the Hedjaz and Nejd is referred again to 
the Secretary of State, and if thev have to wait again for another 
long period for a reply, they would infer that the Government do not 
wish any Khilafat deputation to go, and they would consider them- 
selves helpless We doubt if the helplessness of Indian MussaU 
mans would melt the hearts of an adamantine Government Its 
refusals are like the laws of the Medcs and the Persians. Its rejec- 
tions of Indian entreaties are settled facts and final. It is inexorable as* 
Fate itself. 

The Moving Kmgor writes, ^nd turnin' wilt 

MuftN on , »m ,Ul ynui I'Jety «*n«l Wit 

Miall Jure it bi k to n*ani°l Vim If u l Ine, 

Vor ill your TYira vi«h out & word of it. 

But it is not Mussalmans alone that are cribbed, cabinned 
and confined within the prison walls of India. There are watts 
within walls, and even the saintly Mahatma mav not go beyond 
them, if it be only to move from one part of India's Bastille 
to another. Ever since Mahatma Gandhi had heard in Delhi of 
the mad doings at Kohat, he was yearning to proceed to the scene 
of that tragedy. His Delhi host was making plans in consultation 
with him for a flying visit to it, when Hakeem Ajmal Khan 
Saheb's description of the sufferings of Kohat people so moved the 
Mahatma that he decided to undertake hit great fast of twenty-one days 
That fast was broken on the 8th instant, and Mahatma Gandhi arranged 
the same day with his ftdus Achates , Maulana Shaukat Ali, 
and others that they should proceed on the first of November to that 
ill-fated town. 

But all that hat now been knocked on the head by the non possumus 
of the Viceroy of India. Before the Mahatma could leave his bed, 
even to move from one room of his house into another, he had made a 
formal application to the Viceroy to permit him and his Hindu and 
Muslim friends to go to Kohat "to find out from the inhabitants the 
causes of the Hmdu-Moslcm dissension, and, if possible, with the help 
of friends, to bring about peace between the two communities." This 
was a simple letter, and contained a very simple request, but for more 
than a week there was no reply, so that the Mahatma sent a telegraphic 
reminder on the 24th instant. To this latter a reply was sent from the 
Vale of Kashmir, and no one could judge from the contents of this wife 
that the upshot of the whole thing would be what tl is. The Private 
Secretary to the Viceroy woke up ten days after the Mahatmas request 
only to tell him * " You do not statein your letter dated I t4li October 
when you propose to visit Kohat. Please state for His Excellency's 
information on what approximate date you desire to visit Kobat." It 
appeared as if the Viceroy was making arrangements for the Mahatma's 
comforts at Kohat, and having been so late with his acknowledgment 
of the Mahatma's simple request, he was now anxious to expedite 
all the arrangements. For th<* P. S. V.'s telegram concluded with the 
request' " Kindly send your reply by telegram." 

Well, the telegram was duly sent, and "the first oc November or 
as early as possible thereafter" was the time indicated for the proposed 
visit The Mahatma also indicated that he , would stay two or throe 
days at Rawalpindi, and then proceed to Kohat where he would my 
three or four day*- Who after this could have been prepared for the 
Viceroy's telegram on the following day saying a monosyllabic "NoT 
in no less than 365 words— one apparently for every day of the year,? 
His Excellency, donning for the nonce the mantle ol a jotishi , think* 
that "die dates you mention are not propitious for your risk 
Kohat and that you will be very well advised to defer it until Inter, ’ 
He refers to the efforts, all unknown la the re* a l the world, that 
have been made, according jm hin^Jpr some time past to bring the 
two communities together again at Kohat, to facilitate the ro#sttb^ 
meat of Hindus and to induce the resumption of the former 
neighbourly relations. Evidently the ^negotiations dint wore .bring 
carripd on were extremely fragile and delicate* lor the- Viceroy 
indicates his apprehemipn* in the very statement 4 htthopm '?*** 
he says, "if.fbe course of the^negoti^bons continues undteagbed^thnse 
\$ good hope 4 permanent ponce m tbe near Jh#ur*" * Those, afltfer 
(tensions wore emphasTsedj pof it Mum, *#**££# 
die moment, and any cause might irritate the recent wounds. There 
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•is a regular crescendo to die Viceroy's telegram, from hesitation to 
fear, and from apprehension to certainty, and by the time one comes 
to the end of this precious message, one can almost see for miles 
around him the glow of a border conflagration destined to consume 
every Hindu and Muslim in India. " For" says the Viceroy: “ there 
ii apprehension, indeed, it is almost inevitable, that excitement may 
be aroused by your visit which, despite your intentions, may cause 
a set-back there." How reminiscent, indeed, are the saintly 
Mahatma's good intentions of the paving stones of a Fron- 
tier Tophet ! 

The telegram is indeed, a work of art, and we are 
tempted to quote it at yet greater length. Let us sec how this 
Viceregal Cassandra comes to prophesy so much evil. " Hindus," 
runs the telegram, "will naturally gather in considerable numbers 
to meet you, and it is probable in present conditions that the 
Mohamedans will also assemble forces, and that the Trans-Border 
Muslims might come in to support the latter. It is feared 
that the result would be to range the two communities into 
sharply separated and hostile camps, and to intensify feelings in 
each camp, and there might be even more deplorable results 
from friction. For this reason, in His Excellency's view, it 
would be most unwise and undesirable for you to visit Kohat 
with your friends on the dates you indicate. It is appreciated 
that your desire is to foster unity between the two communities, 
but it must be remembered that in this Frontier district forces 
(nay be set in motion which it may be difficult to control. " 
His Excellency therefore regrets that " he cannot countenance " 
the Mahatma s visit at present, and it is promised that when at a later 
date the position has changed, and when feelings have had sulfiucnt 
time to become Ie.<s c penly and actively bitter, and only minor prejud- 
ices from past events remain to be finally " soothed, healed or eradicat- 
ed," >t may be possible for His Excellency to reconsider this view 
Then presumably he may permit the Mahatma to try his hand at the 
minor job of finally soothing, healing or eradicating " only rainot 
piejudices from past events. " 

His Excellency could not have phrased more delicately 
his jibe at the Mahatma that he had such influence as he possessed 
only with the Hindus, that if the Musalmuns came to Kohat at the 
time of his arrival from the neighbouring localities, they would only 
come as hostile forces organised in opposition to him as well as tn his 
community, and that they would also attract the Trans-border tr.bcs that 
Government finds such a thorn in its side, who would troop over the 
Border not m a spirit of hostility to itself, but as the auxiliaries of the 
belligerent Muslims on the British side of the Frontier The 
Mahatma is too saintly to bear the Viceroy any grudge for rtm jibe, but 
we doubt if theftnntief Muslims would equally readily foigive this 
gross libel against themselves. Nothing could better illustrate the feel- 
ings of Musalmansm the Frontier Province, and still more the feelings 
across the Border, than a letter which we received from Utmanrai a 
month ago, when the Mahatma was fasting m order to secure unity in 
disturbed areas like Kohat. An ardea* and influential Frontier 
worker asked that the following message be conveyed to Mahatmaji not 
only on his own behalf but also on that of his crhoM* and of hr* associa- 
tion* — "So long as the name of Truth and Love will remain imprinted 
on the page of this world, so long will numerous persons be bom who 
would appreciate the Mahatma's golden principles of Love, Unity and 
Truth, and would make every conceivable sacrifice to convince tin 
world of their value and to make mankind accept them I hope the 
Mahatma will, out of regard for the love w hich our one thousand 
innocent schoolboys of independent Islamic schools cherish in their 
hearts for him, and for the sake of the tearful praym they 
send up morning and evening to the throne of the Almighty for the real na 
lion of his desires, break this long fast cf his, and will not deprive the 
world of his spiritual teachings and India <A Imbrue guidance. * 


His Excellency seejn* to havp ignored the fact that the Mahatma 
never travels alone while preaching the gospel of Hindu Muslim 

3 , but always keeps with him some Muslim lriend commanding the 
dance of his community. The Mahatma had clearly told the 
Viceroy that some of his Mussatman friends would accompany him, 
and Maulana Shauka? Aii at least had definitely agreed to be one 
of ike party, in fact, he had been pressing Mahatma Gandhi, and 
rightly pressing him, to neglect, if not burn, his daily correspondence, 
which consisted to a large extent of communal recriminations, and to set 
out on his tour of inspection and reform in the manner of 1920 and 
1921. Did then His Excellency imagine that while Mahatmaji 
himself would go tofontolc the Hindus that would flock round him to 
secure his sympathy, the militant figure of Maulana Shaukat Ali 
would be seen organising the forces or Islam for a Holy War against 
die Mahatma and men of his faith ? 


There is a ^eadehtat that regions like those of the From 
tier dririefc* are not a poppas* placa for a “Mild Hindu " libe 
is Mahatma to yiul{ happened at Kfehaft , did pot 


quite prove that His Excellency's Government itself found it easy 
to control forces that had been set in motion there. The Mussalmans 
of the Frontier have long been complaining that, to use the 
phrase of Sir Bamtylde Fuller, the Hindu is “the favourite wife " 
there, and is being dealt with in way to make him a counterpoise 
to the more numerous and more militant Mussalmans. Licenses 
for arms, and even arms, arc being freely given to them, and it 
is said that during the days of the Kohat tragedy even vitriol 
was greatly in evidence. We have no desire to prejudge the 
issue between the Mussalmans and the Hindus of Kchat, and cnly 
state what has been reported on the other side. But, as it happens, 
the lavouritc wile is to-day in no belter humour than the termagent, 
for the Hindus have complained even more bitterly that Govern 
ment failed miserably in its fundamental tasks of protecting its 
subjects. And yet the Viceroy would seem to imply that 
the armed strength of Britain alone can maintain Pax Brittanica 
in the Frontier district ol Kohat. 

Be that as it may, it is difficult for us to appreciate ihe logic 
of one who apprehends, nay, deems it " almost inevitable " that 
rival forces would assemble if Mahatma Gandhi was allowed to 
visit Kohat, and hostile carnps would be formed in which feelings 
would be intensified by his visit, and even more deplorable 
results might follow, and yet permits Pandit Madan Mohan Malaviya 
to prceccl unchecked 

More than once " odorous companions " have been made in the 
Legislative Assembly and outside by officials of Government between 
the ascetic Mahatma and his Muslim lieutenants, the All Brothers, who 
certainly enjoy the good things of this world whenever they can 
honestly and honourably secure them. But we fear his asccticum did 
not save the Mahatma from the harsh consequences of official hostility, 
for where they were sentenced to imprisonment for Iwo years each 
the Mahatama was awarded imprisonment for six. Once more the 
sa.ntly Mahatma fares worse than his worldly Muslim co-adjutore, for 
il they have been refused permission to croos the seas in order to visit 
foreign *ands like Turkey and Arabia, the Mahatma is denied admisr 
sion even into Kohat, this side of the Afghan borders, and is compelled 
to give uo his projected inland journey. Verily, the key of Yerrowda 
has not yet been found, and the Mahatama was only earned last 
February from a smaller into a larger prison 

* * * 

Petty Larceny 

(By our specivl Kleptomaniac) 

[Motto:— “Wit is your birthright, therefore steal it where- 
soever you find it " -Rigmarole V eda or Travestied Traditions .) 

Little Girl: "Your papa has only got one leg, hasn't he>" 

Veteran's Little Girl. Yes " 

Little Girl: "Where's his other onc J ’ 

Veteran s Little Girl . "Hush, dear. It's in heaven I" 

An American was prating a Washington heiress. 

"She *3 the right soft," he said. "She went abroad last year 
and on her return a friend asked her -‘ Did you sec many picturesque 
old rums over there V 

"‘Yes,* she answered, with a laint smile, 'and six of them 
proposed !" 

I he man who Larna to say "No" generally succeeds in thi* 
woild. while the woman is likely to lind herself an old maid. 

What’s live good of a woman if you can’t fall in love with her> 

A man d.ves headlong into love, a woman paddles into it 

If marriages are made in heaven, they have to be tested on earth. 

Much may be forgiven to a woman— everything if she is beautiful. 

Although we hear so much about marriage being a failure, a 
couple may possibly get on very well, even if they are married, 
provided only that they are not married to each other. 
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Th? Revenge: A Short Story. 

SHAHBAZ KHAN was one of the biggest landowners in Northern 
India He possessed half a district, and was for all practical purposes 
the master of the destinies of a quarter of million tenants whose labours 
on his vastoficcstral acres brought him a very large income in the 
form of rent. Great wealth and the exercise of so much power 
without the restraint of responsibility had made him an overbearing 
autocrat, and the way in which he had come into his own had tended 
to make him cynical and even relentless. For when his father had 
been suddenly carried off by cholera one year, he had been left a 
helpless little orphan m the r are of an tfostruplous and hard-hearted 
uncle, who not only usurped all his property, but almost contrived to 
kill him. However, Shahbaz Khan had succeeded in surviving all 
these perils and plots, and when he grew into a young man he set about 
regaining his possessions. For this he had to rely on such resources as 
his youthful intelligence supplied, and in dealing with an unscrupulous 
and hard-hearted man, and with none to help him in the formation ol his 
own character, he had himself become unscrupulous and hard-hearted 
1 lia ultimate success in this struggle of wit against wit and falsehood 
against falsehood, Irom which he emerged the biggest Zammdar 
of his province, while his usurping uncle was sentenced to a long 
term ol imprisonment, had made him disbelieve in all but force and fraud. 

f lad he continued to grow like this he might have become a worse 
man than his uncle. But he was fortunate enough to marry a truly 
angelic woman, whom he soon learnt to respect and to love. His 
tenants and servants were not long m discovering the change that 
this mar'iage had wrought in the character of their landlord 
and master; but the hopes that they had begun to build on that 
were destined to be as short-lived as his young and beautiful and 
angelic wife. In giving birth to a daughter her young life was cut 
short; and the gnef that overwhelmed her husband cut him off 
from all intercourse with his neighbours, and made him morose and 
atern and relentless to such an extent that he was hardly human any 
longer in his sympathies In a dull sort of way. without any enjoyment 
in either, he went on remorselessly exercising his autocratic power and 
adding to his already great wealth. 

The only soft spot in his heart was in the exclusive 
occupancy of the beautiful little Zubiida, his daughter whose birth 
had coincided with the death of her mother With her he was 
still as gentle as his wife had contrived to make hint m that solitary 
year of wedded bliss, and her least desire was fulfilled, and often anti- 
cipated. He had never thought of marrying a second.time, not so much 
on account of his little daughter, as on his own account ; for after his 
wife s sudden death he had despaired of deriving any happiness out of 
life, let alone conjugal happiness. But his single estate had left his 
growing daughter companionlest, and he bad for some time been think- 
ing w hat he could do to provide her with more cheerful company 
than his own. 

One afternoon when he was out riding, he came upon a camp 
of gipsies, who hail from the Perso Baluch frontier and roam all over 
India, selling faked “ old coins/* scissors, knives, and sometimes also 
horses, and ekiit£ out a scanty enough livelihood by occasional petty 
larceny Then caravan consisted of a few pomes, mostly limping, some 
lean bufialoes, a few goats and a number of dogs. A small group of men 
and women and children had halted for the night outside one of the 
larger villages on Shahoa/ Khan's estate, not manv miles from theooe 
in which he had his own residence, and where he carried on the 
business of hit zammdar.'. They had erected their crude tents on the 
until led ground by the roadside, and were busy in arranging things for the 
night's comfort. 

Several childien were playing at a distance from the encampment, 
and among them Shahbaz Khan noted a girl of remarkable beauty 
In her long gipsy shirt and short skirts, and with a wealth of coin strung 
together into a necklace the made a perfect picture. She had such 
gloriously bright, laughing eyes, and her sweet smile displayed a 
magnificent set of teeth. At first Shahbaz Khan was so struck by her 
beauty that he reined in his horse and continued lo gaze at her with 
intense concentration. Then he seemed to wake up with a start, for he 


realized that she was apparently of the same age as his own Zubaida 
who was now nearing her eighth birthday. He Was seized by a great 
impulse to take^this girl home as a companion for his Zubaida ; but at 
the same moment he realized that he could not hope to succeed if he 
tried to buy off the girl from her gipsy parents, no matter how much he 
offered for her. He was a man of quick decisions, and since he deter- 
mined that Zubaida should have this beautiful girl for a companion, it 
did not take him long to decide that he must ride off with her 
back home in the gloaming, and leave it to the gipsies to decide how 
best to take this as an accomplished fact If they succeedad in finding 
out the place the girl had been taken to, he would offer them a large 
enough sum to take or to leave as they willed, but on no account would he 
return their girl to them. And if they could not trace her, he would still 
arrange to send them that large sum with his Karindat or estate agents 
with instructions to buy all their lame ponies and lean buffaloes and 
their faked coins, pretending not to know they were faked and worth- 
less. The gipsies would get the money, and would have the added 
satisfaction of having fooled his agents. This he imagined would 
satisfy them. At least his own conscience would be clear. Such 
was the logic, and such the ethics of the man who contrived to separate 
this particular gipsy girl from her playmates, and pulling her off the 
ground, and placing her up in front of himself on the saddle. Shahbaz 
Khan galloped away home lo Zubaida. 

Having brought the gipsy girl home he arranged with the chief 
agent of his estate to have her confined secretly in a secluded part of 
his house in a basement, and having disposed of her in this manner, and 
expecting to take her to his daughter a few days later when any 
trouble that might arise had blown over, he went to bed completely 
satidied. He had, however, not rested many hours when he was 
awakened by noise outside his gate. Enquiring what all that pother 
was about, he learnt that a party of the gipsies sought entrance and 
were jabbering in a hardly intcllegible manner something about a 
gipsy girl who had been kidnapped. Shahbaz Khan was no doubt 
annoyed to find that they had traced the girl to hit house, but instead 
of having these uncanny sleuth-hounds turned out of the grounds of 
his palatial residence by his Pathan retainers, he derided to cheat 
them peacefully, and promised himself not a little enjoyment out of 
their deception. He denied all knowledge of the girl, and with 
disarming calmness, argued that the gipsy child could be of no use to 
him. Nevertheless, since they suspected that it was he who had 
galloped away with their girl, he would open the gates of his house and 
would let them ei amine every nook and corner of it for themselves, much 
as he felt insulted by their suspicion and was in consequence inclined 
to have them thrown out of his grounds neck and crop. 

This did not seem to reassure the gipsies, and the moment the 
gates were opened they swarmed in and began to look a round, moving 
from corner to comer with a fierce energy that almost unnerved 
Shahbaz Khan. But he would not spoil the game he was playing, and 
when they had searched his Diwankhana and Kutchery, and the quarters 
of his numerous retainers, and his stables and the Feelkhana where 
half a dozen elephants indicated his greatness and wealth, he came 
forward affably and said that, to make assurance doubly sure, he would 
now throw open the gates of his Zenana too, and would conduct the 
women of their party himself to the ladies* apartments, where they 
could search tor the missing girl to their heart’s content. 

Even this search proved of no effect. The missing girt was, of 
course, not there, and the gipsies knew nothing of the existence of a 
basement. But they were not satidied, and continued to demand 
their girl in increasingly severe tones. When their indignant 
demands proved of no avail, they resorted to threats, and their 
frenzied looks lent weight to their words. Finding threats equally 
useless, they offered to ransome the girl. They offered money, 
horses, buffaloes, in fact, anything and everything in tfieir possession 
if only they could have their Sheerin back. But Shahbaz Khan 
was obdurate and unrelenting. Entftatses and appeals to 
his mercy and humanity, which were obviously forced out of these 
pear but proud people with great difficulty* failed, to majte any 
m p e twine upon the Zemindar.' Even the cry d the gipsy footer 
d epr i v ed of herfchild netted every hefort but ids, and, in fed, flensed 
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him to a display ot the anger ho had hitherto curbed successfully. He 
ordered his large host of retainers to turn them all out, and instructed 
the chief of his estate agents to see to it that by daybreak not one of 
the Baluchis should remain on any part of his vast estate. 

As his men advanced to carry out their master's order, the 
chief of the gipsies who was the father of the miss.ng girl turned round 
and facing the crowd of retainers shouted out M Stand where you are, 
all of you. If any of you advances a pacf\ it w ill mean instantaneous 
death for him. We do not generally pollute our hands with fighting 
such wretches as you* slaves that you are to the will of this cruel 
tyrant. But there are limits, and he who transgresses them would 
have to make an early acquaintance with the blade of a Baluchi's knife I'* 

This mingled rebuke and threat had instantaneous effect, for every 
man stopped where he was, and even Shahbaz Khan was struck 
dumb and could issue no further orders. The old Baluchi chief then 
turned to him and said : “Shahbaz Khan, wp art convinced it is 
you who are the thief of our child, big Zamindar and lord of many 
acres though you be. It is true we have not yet found our girl, but 
live have tracked her to the grounds of your residence, and our search 
never fails. You have separated our child from us. It is yet time 
for you to relent. But if you do not relent even now, you shall 
repent. One word more and we are gone. A gipsy loves bis child 
very dearly; but, remember, he lo\es re\engc even morel** So 
saying he turned his back up *n the Zamindar and walked away 
a picture of dignity and strength and of fierce determination. 

Before daybreak the gipsies had struck their rude tents and 
broken up their camp, and as Shahbaz Khan sat down to hit* first meal 
of the day, he received the repoit of his chief Kurinda that no Baluchi 
remained on his estate any lougei . 

A week passed without anything happening to disturb the satis- 
faction of Shahbaz Khan at having achieved such easy success 
Although he heard that some gipsy women were seen prowling round 
b«s kitchen, he concluded that they must have come to steal .cmt food, 
and paid no further heed to die repoit. 

But a few days later his daughter Zubaida was fourd to be very 
ill. She had gone to bed on the previcus nighl so on after dinner 
complaining that hex head was swimming, and even by eight o'clock 
when the sun had been up for nearly two hours she had not stirred but lay 
fast asleep. 1 Icr A nna, the fosler-methei that had brought her up 
from the hour ot her birth, at last tried to wake her up, but ailed. At 
this the whole household was greatly alarmed, arid Shahbaz Khan was 
immediately informed, and aeked to bring with him the aged Hakeem 
who had been living there as the family physician for two generations. 
However, nod ung that the Hakeem r-ouid do brought consciousness to 
the girl, and the old women of the house, whose superstitious beliefs 
credited gip-ir* with magical powers, clamoured that this was no case 
for a Hakeem, and that Maulvies should be sent for to mend matters 
with their pious incantations 

Shahbaz Khan’s guilty conscience made him a (most as superstitious 
as the old women Accordingly he dismissed the old Hakeem with 
itl-coorealad impatience, and hastily summoned Maukies from the 
mosques of a*l the neighbouring villages. They oroe as speedily a< 
they could, some only out of piety, others also in expectation of an 
earthly reward, and ranging themselves round the bed of the uncon- 
ariom girl, they commenced to recite all thev could remember of any 
Wazttfa for exorcising people under a magic spell. An hour later, 
when prayers proved as ineffective as potions, Shahbaz Khan had them 
aent away with as scant courtesy as he had shown to the Hakeem, and 
once more sent for the latter. But this second summons, although it was 
obeyed, as it was bound to be, even if not with too much alacrity, 
and even though it gratified the self-love of the aged physician, and 
avenged his hurt dignity* did not restore his good-will. He only felt 
the still unconscious Zubaida*s pulse, and without more ado. declared 
with ill-suppressed triumph that it was jtut as he had expected. 
The neon Mullah (halba-divine) had proved not die khatra-Hman 
{* danger to faith), as the proverb had it, but khalrti-h]an (a dpoge r 


to life), which the old proverb had predicted only of the nreni Hakeem 
or half-a-physician. 

Shahbaz Khan, whose anger had so long sustained him, now broke 
down completely. His reason told him it was no magic spell that had 
taken away his daughter, and his guilty conscience told him that the 
Angel of Death had avenged the gipsy parents robbed of their own 
child After the first outburst oi grief, as short as it was violent, he 
became prctcrnaturally calm. The funeral arrangements were lelt to 
the steward of his household, and when Zubaida had been buried, he 
betook himself to a small room in his Diwankhana where he gave 
instructions to his servants that he was on no account to be disturbed. 
He wouM lie there on a bare bedstead and would go on gazing 
uninterruptedly at the ceiling as il he expected to see his daughter s 
features mirrored on the ceiling cloth 

Day followed day, but his grief was just as fresh as on the day 
when He had stood by the side ot Zubaida's grave, inert ami mute, a 
picture of misery and despair I le shed no tear No sob or s*gh ever 
escaped him. He felt he had been punished for robbing the gipries 
of their child; but he denied the justice of the sentence passed on 
him and executed so swiftly by a Power whose greatness even he had 
to acknowledge. What, he argued, was a wandering gipsy’s daughter 
after all that his own Zubaida, the daughter of such a powerful and 
wealthy Zamindar, should be taken away from him? No, there was 
no justice in all this, and impotent rage against the unjust decree of an 
inexorable Fate even more than grief went on consuming him The 
consolation of religion was denied to him through long neglect of all 
religious thoughts and duties, and he passed his days smouldering in a 
hell of hisoivn creation even before life in this world had ended lor him. 

Some ten years after thi* tragedy occurcd an event which rowed 
Shahbaz Khan from his scmi-comatose condition of body and mind 
and goaded him once more into activity. A caravan of Baluchi gipsies 
had halted near one of the villages owned by him and on»y a few 
m>le* distant from the large village where he himself resided 

Tin., was not in any way uncommon, for hardly a year passed when 
one or two gipsy caravan 1 , did not encamp in that vicinity A good 
country* road leading to the place, halt-town half-village, where 
Shahba/ Khan resided passed close to ihat village, and since it W'as 
a convenient stage tor journey* undertaken on foot or in a country 
cart, Shahb'iz Khan had built a large well and planted a number 
of mango trees near it for the convenience of travellers, so that 
they could halt there for a few hours, and even pa<s the night there 
on their way to the headquarters of his estate It so happened that 
Zaitoon Bibi, Zubaida’s old nurse, accompanied by a servant or two, 
was returning from the village home of Zubaida's mother whither 
Zubaida and her nurse, and after Zubaida *s death her nurse 
alone, used to go religiously once a year to meet her grand-parents 
and to keep alive the memory of their departed daughter While 
ttie old nurse was resting at the mango tope and her companions 
had gone to the village to purchase some light refreshments, some 
gipsy women came from tlie'r encampment to the well to fetch some 
water. The sight ot the gipsies recalled to the mmd of the nurse the 
picture of her lost Zubaida, and a tear-drop glistened in each eye 
of the old nurse. Shortly after another batch of gipsy women, 
mostly young, approached the well. Among them was a 

young girl ot astonishing beauty, distinguished from her companions 
by a certain coyness and dignity of bearing that were foreign to 
this tribe of wandering people On closer examination her features 
too seemed to be of a different cast, and although she wore the 
ordinary gipsy dress, and spoke their peculiar patois , she seemed 
to have little else m common with them. 

Zaitoon Bibi was drawn to this beautiful shy girl and 
continued to stare at her for quite a long time. Suddenly she rose 
from the little shatranji spread on the ground near her rath , and 
going quit enclose to the girl, she looked for a moment right into her 
face. The girl, wasgreatly embarrassed by so much attention being paid 
to her, and moved away to the other side of the well. The old nurse 
did not,' however, cease to look in her direction, but finally die too 
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moved away, and slowly returned to th tshairanji where ike had been 
reclining. Laying herseli down on it she sighed several times, and 
muttered to herself, “ No ; it cannot be. Cod has taken her away 
from us. It is not possible. Oh, I cannot sec my Zubaida again this 
side of the graye. Would to Cod that I died soon and stood face to 
face with my girl in the other world as I stood just now facing this 
gipty girl, who yet seems to be no gipsy but the very image of her." 

The gipsy women filled their pitchers and went back to their en- 
campment, all but the girl that had ieminde$l' the old nurse of her 
Zubaida. She seemed to be filling her pitther, but far too slowly for 
a young and strong girl. By the t»mc she had filled it the others had 
moved a fair distance away, and were hidden by the mango tope that 
intervened between them and the well. The girt then lifted her 
pitcher of water, but instead of taking the path the others had fol- 
lowed, she came to the spot where ihr old nurse lay sighing for 
Zubaida. “ What ails you, mother ? ” she asked. “And why did 
you look into my face so closely a moment ago? Hie old nurse 
sighed again and told her of the tad death of Zubaida of whom 
her face and bearing had reminded her. ” Oh, how closely dost lhou 
resemble her! Yes, ju*t those beautilul ryes. And just those sweet 
lips. I could have taken my oath thou wert no gipsy girl but her own 
elder sister had she but had one. But she was her father's only child, 
And, now that I come to think of it, had she lived she would have been 
thine own age.” The old nurse broke mto sobs at thi« and kissed the 
gipsy girl and pressed her to hei bosom. This touched the girl 
greatly, and she confided to the old woman that she too did not think 
the was the daughter of a gipsy, for the remembered having lived long 
Ago in a large house and not having had to wander about in those early 
days as she had been doing now for many years. She could not say 
where it was, nor when it was. It all seemed so far off. Perhaps, she 
Admitted, it was only a fancy of hers, but, oh I she so wanted to have 
a house to live in and not to have to move from place to place. 

The girl would perhaps have gone on much longer in this, strain, 
but she heard the compelling tones of a harsh voice from behind the 
mango tope calling out to her ” Shecrin I * 44 Sheerin!” 44 Where are 
you, and what are you doing here so late? And to whom are >ou 
talking? ” At this the girl hurridly stood up, and went out to meet 
the old gipsy woman, who had called out to her, and who was now 
limping up energetically towards her. 44 Mother, 4 ' she replied, 44 here 
is a poor old woman who seems to be very ill, and I w«s just asking 
her if I could dj anything to help her ” But the fite of a pair of small 
glistening eyes that bored into her like gimlets silenced her. 4 * What 
have you to do with old women on the road-side, ill or well?” 
thundered the fierce old woman 44 Come at once ( Father wants you ” 
With this the two walked away, and the old nurse was left alone. 
Shortly afterwards the retainers and servants that accompanied 
her rath returned from the village with the refreshments and soon after 
the whole parly prepared to restart on their joruney. 

All the way old Zaitoon Bibi, the foster-mother of Zubaida, 
went thinking of this girl and then of Zubaida, and drive it awy how 
ahe might, the thought would come back to her again and again, that 
this gipsy girl who fancied she was not a gipsy's daughter, and that 
ahe had lived long ago in a large house, was her own Zubaida. 
What miracle was this that hid brought the dead out of the grave ? 
But was not Allah potent over all things ? Did not the Holy Quran 
say that He bringeth the living out of die dead, and brmgeth the dead 
cut of the living * Having thought in this strain all the rest of the 
journey, she lost no time in telling her master of the girl she h id seen. She 
added, " If I had not rnyself seen w ith these eyes my daughter being 
laid in the grave I should have had ik hesitation in saying that the girl 
was my own Zubaida But my sight has grown weak through 
much weeping and I cannot tell Perhaps you, Khan Saheb, could 
go and find out the tru’h better than a poor ignorant woman like me.** 
Zaitoon Bibi spoke hesitatingly, for she had so long watched 
the lilies* manner of Shahba? Khan ever since his daughter's death 
that she doubled if anything could ever restore even a trifle of 
his old energy, into him But the effect of the old nurse’s words wasclectrie. 
Shahbaz Khan seemed to have been galvanized in an instant, and 
catching hold of her hand none too gently, and speaking with a jerky 
brusqueness that Zaitoon Bibi who had never be*n uved to such rough 
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treatment at his hands, was inclined to resent, he said: 44 Come, woman, 
take me to the encampment of these devils at once. Where is it? 
Where is the girl you saw? Where is my Zubaida ?** Fearing that 
the man had lost his reason, and yet afraid to thwart his will, she 
agreed to travel with him the same night, to the gipsy's caravan, though she 
was already feeling feverish with fatigue and with her exciting experience. 

Before daybreak the little party to which, in his eagerness, moved 
forward to meet his daughter, Shahbaz Khan had taken with him* 
arrived at the gipsies' encampment. Early as it was. the gipsy 
women were stirring, some fetching water from the well and others 
lighting a fire for their husband's hukk < » and their children's break-* 
fast. Among those at the well Shahbaz Khan at once spotted out 
the girl to whom Zaitoon Bibi had referred without needing (o 
be told which girl it was. She certainly seemed to be an apparition 
of his own daughter in gipsy dress, excepting that her face w as 
fairly tanned and her figure was fuller. He advanced to the place 
where she was standing and stared at her with a fierce intensity. To 
him just then the world seemed to have but one problem lo solve* 
whether this was or was not his Zubaida. All of a sudden he 
rushed towards the girl’and putting his own face almost within an 
inch of hers, he exclaimed, “ The scar ! *’ 44 The scar I ” 44 Yes. 
the scar is also there ! ** For he had recognised a tiny little scar 
on the left temple of the girl which Zubaida had borne ever since she 
had fallen as a little mite on a projecting piece of stone on the 
Zenana steps After this, he roughly embraced the girl, and bursting 
into tears over her neck, cried out in die most piteous manner, ” Oh, 
my Zubaida !** 44 My Zubaida !” So far the girl had stcod as if spell- 
bound. She had neither stirred nor spoken a word, and her heaving 
bosom alone had indicated that she was not a statue carved out of 
stone but a living creature But now she seemed to wake up. and the 
scales seemed to fall away from her eyes. Memories of the old days 
when she had lived with him were revived, and it no longer appeared 
to be only a fancy of hers. She responded to the embrace of 
Shahbaz Khan, and answered, 44 Yes, father, I am your Zubaida. 
But why had you left me ? And where have you been all this 
lime ?” Tliis was all that she could say, for the next moment she had 
swooned and fallen at the feet of Shahbaz Khan. 

This incident now roused the gips'es. who were attending to their 
cattle, or cooking their food behind the mango tope, and they has- 
tened to the spot, jutt when Shahbaz Khan was raising up the girt 
with the help of the old nurse. He was severely shaken, and pushed 
back by half a dozen lieice Baluchis, among whom he recogized all 
too painfully their old chief who had demanded his own girl from him 
ten years ago. For a moment Shahbaz Khan was taken aback, and 
recoiled a step or two ; but the next moment his voice, the voice of a 
powerful Zamindar that he had been, rose above the jabbering of 
the gipsies. 44 Get away, you rascals!” he cried. 44 You dare not touch 
my daughter ! know not by what base magic you had taken her 
away from me. But now I am powerful enough to resist your magic.** 

So saying he turned once more toward* the girl, and throwing his armn 
round her and kissing her tenderly on the brow he said, 44 Oh, my poor 
daughter I Oh, my luckless little daught^l Nothing shall now pan 
thee from me; no, not even the grave! * 

But just then a powerful arm was thrust between him and the girl, 
and a strong Baluchi lad pushed him aside. Turning his back upon 
him, the youth embraced the girl and said: 44 None shall come between 
thee and me. Oh, my Shecrin ! What if this man claims thee as haa 
daughter? Forty thousand fathers could not love thee as I do? And 
four hundred thousand cannot snatch thee away from me>for have I nor 
won thee fiom the grave?” 

Shahbaz Khan, although he had only three or four of his retainers 
to help him if it came to lighting-thanks to his all too hurried departure 
from his residence, when, in his eagerness totneet the gift who looked tike 
his daughter, he would not tarry until others get ready to accompany 
him-was not cowed by the strength of the Baluchi lad or the number ol 
his gipsy companions who stood all around him with drawn daggers. 
What, however, seems to have taken his courage away was the Bow of 
pnuooate words «f love that fell from the youth, and the silent re spo nse 
they seemed to create in the tell-tale eyes of his own blushing daughter. 
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Vigour ouce more duerted him. and after that spasmodic display 
of energy which had surprised Zaitoon Bibi and which had sustained 
him so long, he became once more the inert and panive creature that 
die tragedy often years ago had left him. He could do nothing but gaze 
like an imbecile with mouth agape at the fine couple that the gipsy lad 
and this^girl were making with the light of the morning sun beating full 
on their young faces and bathing their vigorous youthful frames. 

Seeing his discomfiture, the gipsies began to jeer at him, and in 
his shame and agony big drops of tears began to course down his 
cheeks and beard. The old Baluchi chief, with bitter sarcasm, 
reminded him that his own daughter of whom the powerful Zaimndar 
had robbed him was just as dear to him, a poor gipsy though he 
was. and then, perhaps touched Jby Shahbaz Khan’s ill-suppressed 
remorse, of which no words of his, but hts face and figure and whole 
bearing, gave a dear enough indication, he concluded. “This is a 
Baluchi’s revenge. I had warned you.” 

Shahbaz Khan was cut to the quick by these words of the old 
chief ; but so great was his yea«mng for his lost and newly-found 
daughter that it was impossible even for a gipsy to insult him He 
pocketed whatever pride was still left in him, and said* “All this was 
destined to happen. Old man, 1 admit I had wronged thee ; but I have 
nonetheless brought up thy daughter just as my own would have been, 
even though at lirst she was like a wild cat, and would tear and bite 
all who would console and comfort her. and several times tried 
to escape from my house. But see her for thyself if thou dost not 
believe me or this old nurse of my daughter whom ‘he has learnt 
to love like her own mother Take her back, for she is thine, and 
t restore my Zubaida to me.” “Impossible!” exclaimed the old 
l Baluchi. “What good is to me the girl thou hast kept con- 
fined within the walls of thy palace, breathing ih foul and polluted air 
for ten long yeais > To us gipsies who wander as freely as the air 
’ itself a house is not a house but a grave. My Sheerin became 
entombed when she was kept under a roof other than the blue vault 
of heaven, and within walls other than those of our rude tent*. 
, And ever since 1 rescued thy daughter from the grave to which ihou hadst 
foolishly consigned s her — not knowing the power of the >cience of 
us barbarians, who could almost bring back the dead to life just 
as they could send with a blow of theii Baiuch dagger the living into 
the midst of the dead,— I say, ever since I rescued her from the grave 
I have felt as if it, was 1 that had brought her into the world and not 
thou. She did not like to trudge long distances on foot or go in our 
caravan carts nor to live in our tents. She was too tame for us, and 
"1 see that thou hast at last tamed my own “wild cat” as thou calfest 
her. But in one thing we too have tamed thy daughter. The credit 
of that is not. however, mine. It is my son’s, who has subdued her with 
ihts courage and with his strength, and, I am not ashamed to say, with 
fhii love. Yes, with a wandering gipsy’s love for thy tame domesticated 
puss.** “This is my Sheenn now,” he said, pointing to the girl who 
stood blushing, “and the girl in rhy house is thy Zubaida, or whatever 
^elte thou cnlicrt her. It is impossible that we should once move exchange 
daughters. It cannot be” “Impossible!” “Totally nr possible!” 
v shouted the other gipsie* too. “Impossible,” caWy added the 
"powerful youth who had pushed Shahbaz Khan a*idi\ “She may be 
thy daughter, but she is also my wife and, Cod be praised, rhe will 
soon be the mother of my child!” 

, The light of love in the eyes of his girl and the blu he* that were 
time after time suffusing her cheeks had already prepared Shahbaz 
Khan for this revelation. Nonetheless, when hts own suspicions 
jwere put into words, he felt their shock as of a sledge-hammer 
tblow and reeled under the impact He grasped his head with 
both hands and murmured. “Oh God) Shahbaz Khan’s daughter and 
Kaojar’s wife!” At the word “Kanjaf ” every gipsy eye glistened 
like an opal, and once more knives and daggers leapt out of pocket 
glad sheath. But Shahbaz Khan was neither afraid nor did he care 
to fight. He expressed regret tor what had escaped him in his grief* 
jod said to the old Baluchi chief : “ My brother, God’s will is done. 
Let us be friends. We have now been united. .Your son shall be my 
sen, and he shall also be my heir. You and your friends and followers 
flbatl be my kinsmen, and ail that is mine shall be yours and theirs.” 
The gipsy chief replied; “Even if we cpuld trust thee, the 
daughter that is mine no moot dost thou think we could an 


change the freedom of the Son of the Road with the captivity that thou 
thinkest to be power and pelf? No, we shall not tie ourselves to thy 
acres, vast though they be. For us God’s world is far vaster than thy 
large estate, and as our Persian proverb says, my loot is not lame.” 

Finding that nothing would avail him, Shahbaz Khan became 
desperate, and was about to whip out a pistol from his saddle~bag 
when hit hand was caught as in a vice. “ None of thy fooling here, 
thou hopless imbecile! ” shouted the sturdy son of the old gipsy chief 
whose lynx-eyed vigilance, agility and strength had prevented ShahN 
Khan from carrying out the design he had so suddenly formed in 
his desperation. “Thy life is now forfeit to us tor this rash attempt, 
but for thy Zubaida’s sake, as thou cnllcst my darling wife, 1 spare it 
But thinkest thou, O fool, that we arc detaining thy daughter against her 
will, as thou hast kept my sister imprisoned in thy palace against hers? 
See, I give her leave to go with thee-*- that is if she cares enough for thee 
But if she is mine, as she is no doubt by right of love, she will not tarry, 
here to prolong thy torture, but follow me, her masler-and her slave!” 

So saying he turned his back upon the whole group and slowly 
walked away, humming a Baluchi lovc-«ong that sounded as if a bird was 
calling to its mate. At first the girl on whom all eyes were now turned 
stood undecided and hesitating ; but before the gipsy lad had gone 
twenty steps she began to follow him, even though with slow reluctant 
steps. Once when she neared the mango tope, which in another 
instant would hide her from the gaze of Shahbaz Khan, she turned 
round and cast such a piteous glance at him and the old nurse that 
even Shahbaz Khan, whose gorge was rising at such base ingratitude 
and dearth of filial affection, as he thought in hxs egotism, was induced 
to forgive her. He had imagined he had himself drunk the cup of misery 
to the dreg* ; but that solitary glance instantaneously convinced him that 
the cup of misery has no dregs, or that if it has, they were not his to 
drink, but were the portion of his daughter, torn between love for hejr 
father and love for her mate I le, who had hidden the ugly features of 
Death m a bcautilul monumental grave in white marble over his little 
daughter’s icmams ten years ago, could haidly realize that Death was 
the leveller of rich and poor, great and small. But even he was com* 
polled to recognise the omnipotence of Love the Leveller. Here was 
the daughter of a wealthy and powerful Zamindar, and she of her owO 
free will would leave him and would cleave to a “ Kanjar ”! Without 
saying another word he mounted his horse and slowly rode away 

Within an hour of Shahbaz Khan’s return the story was all over 
the village where he lived, and his retainers and tenants all came 
round to his residence, partly out of curiosity and partly out of 
sympathy. He had locked himself up *n a room and would not come 
out the who*e of the day, but apprehending that he would put an end 
to his own life, ihey began towards nighfall to batter the door, and 
this induced him at last lo open it. Their curiosity soon appeared to 
exceed their sympathy, and they made poor Shahbaz Khan repeat 
the story himselt Not a few were incredulous, and their disbelief 
was increased when the old Hakeem who had attended Zubaida 
ten years ago was loud in his prostcstaiions that, by all the rules of 
Hippocrates andCaltn and the still greater ‘Shaikh,’ ihc girl was dead 
as a stone long before he allowed her to be buried. He would stake 
his professional reputation upon that, as if any vestige of respect for his 
professional reputation had remained in the mind of Shahbaz Khan 
after the Hakeem s failure to save his daughter 

Nevertheless, in respond to I he increasing clamour of the people 
he reluctantly consented to have the grave of Zubaida opened. They 
all gathered round in the grave yard, and a dozen sturdy labourer* 
began to dig all round the stone work of the grave. 

It took them the best part of four hours that night lo finish their 
task. It was still dark when it neared completion, but the stars wefe 
disappearing one by cne as in the east the grey twilight of early mom 
began to be visible. 

When the grave had been opened up, it was found to be empty 
and as smooth and clean as a new one. 

With beating heart Shahbaz Khan looked into it (of a second 
or two ; but the next moment he dropped down— dead I 

A few hours later they buried h m in the same grave. 
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Stand upright* speak thy thought, declare 
The truth thou hast* that all may share 
Be bold, proclaim it everywhere 
They only live who dare ! 
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The Mosul Muddle. 


The trouble is that there is no agreement as to what is the 
status quo . 

Under the abortive Treaty of Sevres the frontier was to be 
44 the northern boundary of the vilayet of Mosul, modified so a< to 
pass south ol Amadia *' It was the tcrritoiy south of this line pre 
sumably over which the League gave a mandate to Great Britain 
And this the Turks appear to claim as the status quo frontier 

During 1921, howe\er, the Iraq authorities, for military reasons, 
pushed their control nor»h ol Amadia into the Assvnan mountains 
And in the Hakkiari hills even further north, they re-settled numbers 
of Assyrian Christian tribesmen, who had been expelled after their 
rebellion during the war 1 hesc tribesmen appear to lonsider that 
their repatriation in these ui cum stance. implies that they are under 
the protection of the British authorities, and not under Tuikish rule. 
Therefore, when the Turk? began to re-establish their administration 
in the Hakkiari hills, the Assvrsans resisted, and appear to have 
appealed for assistance to Iraq, which was not given 

The Turkish operations continued' driving numbers of Adrian 
fugitives south to Amadia And in the course of the operations 
Turkish troops crossed the existing frontier near Amadia, and were 
repulsed by British aeroplanes 

Protests were promptly sent to Angora, and measures taken for 
the protection of the frontier against further raids It is, to these pro- 
tests that the 1 urks have now r« plied 


Turkish Reply to Britain. 

f By the Diplomatic Correspondent of the "Daily Herald ” | 

The talk ol an “ ultimatum** to Turkey over the Iraq frontier 
trouble ia rather miachievous nonsense. The Government is trying 
to negotiate a settlement with T urkey under the provision of th< 
Treaty ol Lausanne. Complications have been caused by troop 
movements on the disputed frontier. Two Notes to Angora received 
no answer. At last the British representative in Constantinople 
pressed for — and received —an answer by Saturday. 

So much for the “ ultimatum. M The problem, however, re- 
mains troublesome enough. And it is not being made easier by 
the rhetorical talk ol a 41 Turkish outrage* 4 and so on which has 
begun in the Tory Press. 

At Geneva last month both Great Britain and Turkey agreed 
to accept the frontier between Irak and Turkey, which should 
be defined by the League of Nations Committee of Inquiry. And 
both agreed that pending the decision of the League there should be 
no change in the status quo . 


The text ol the answci h».> no! yet been made public but it 
appear* to be much at one expected The Turks declare that their 
troops have not crossed the status quo frontier (that is to siv, the 
Sevres Treaty fron'iei) at all If they have come on to ground north 
of that frontier, which is occupied by Iraq and British foicc>. it is 
the Iraq and British iorres who arc wrong In anv case, the ttoops 
aic being withdrawn And a temporary line of demarcation is 
suggested. 

And there the mallei stands uneasily Anglo Iraq frontier 
officers arc plainly apprehensive of a Turkish movement threatening 
Mosul. The Turks fear (and they can find much justification for 
their lear in the British Press) that we intend to try to take from 
them not merely the territory claimed at Sevres, but abo Amadia 
and the Hakkian mountains. 

The soldiers are thinking of 44 scientific frontiers.** On<* sees a 
disturbing parallel between Iraq and the Punjab, Kurdistan and 
Afghanistan, and remembers costly, futile Afghan wars for that same 
phrase 
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Turkish Appeal lo League. 


ON October 1 3, Sir Eric Drummond, the Secretary-General of the 
League of Nation, read to the members of the Council of the League 
the following telegram he had received from the Turkish Govern** 


went r- 

Great Britain, in an aide-memoire addressed to Turkey on 
October 5, declares that the Turkish and British delegates agreed at 
Geneva to respect the status quo in regard to the frontier tn Iraq, 
adding that the said status quo goes back to the time of the signing 
of the Lausanne Treaty, and that the Note of September 29, sent to 
T urkey by Great Britain, defined the line X the said* status quo. 
The British Government expresses the hope that in conformity with 
the engagements entered into by Fethi Bey at Geneva the Turkish 
Government will issue orders to its troops to return to the line occupied 
before recent events and declares that in the contrary case the situa- 
tion will assume a character of great gravity 

In the verbal Note of October 9, Great Britain expresses surprise 
at not having received a reply to its Note of October 5, declaring that 
to its knowledge the Turkish authorities, far from withdrawing their 
troops from the territory occupied by them, had, on the contrary, 
shown greater activity by Iresh concentrations. The Note adds that the 
British Government cannot tolerate this state of affairs, and that if 
Turkey does not agree to withdraw her troops to the line mentioned 
in the Note of September 29, Great Britain will resume full liberty of 
action to adopt military measures with a view to restoring the situation 
as from noon on October II. The British authorities in Iraq have 
received orders in this sense, and have been authorised to warn the 
Turkish commandant that such military measures will be taken. 

When the League Council recently began its examination of the 
controversy between Great Britain and Turkey with regard to Iraq 
in conformity with the Lausanne Treaty, we submitted two notes, dated 
September 16 and 22 respectively, referring to the violation of the 
status quo by the British. W e look note at the same time that Great 
Britain, on her side, in two notes dated September 25 and 29 raised 
certain grievances and made certain claims. The Council of the Lea- 
gue, after having had in hand ail these notes, and following examina- 
tion of tl cm, came to a decision on September 30. On that date both 
parties agreed to respect the then position. 

While Turkey, in spite of legitimate grievances and claims, respects 
the position as laid down on September 30 by the League of Nations, 
Great Britain insists, on the contrary, on the demands she put forward 
in her Note of September. Britain thus violates the engagement she 
entered into to obey the decision of the League of Nations. 

In the reply we sent to Great Britain on October 10. we explain- 
ed, after having analysed and completely refuted the arguments set foith 
in the British note of September 29, that the report that we engaged 
upon fiesh military activities or concentration of troops was devoid of 
foundation, that the position laid down on September 30 had been 
respected by us, that the line existing at that date would not be cross- 
ed by us, and that the transport northwards of the troops concentrated 
with a view to suppressing brigands, notice of which had been given 
to the League, had been proceeding for the past week. We added 
that there was no legal ground for Great Britain to interpret and 
modify a* against I .irkey the decision taken by the League of Nations. 
Wc declared, however, that we were ready to submit, if Great Britain 
considered it necessary, to the examination and decision of the League 
of Nations our manner of interpreting the decision taken by the League 
(on September 30) 


If, therefore, Great Britain, laymg aside the engagement she 
entered into regarding the decision of the League of Nations, disturbs 
peace and commits acts of aggression, the responsibility is entirely hers. 
Turkey, therefore, claims the right to ask the Council of the League 
to be good enough to adopt measures with a view to compelling 


respect for the decision which those concerned undertook to respect I 
beg you to be good coough to bring the mailer to the knowledge of 
the Council at once. 

Copies of the notes mentioned in this telegram are being sent 
to yon by pest, (Signed) ISMET PASHA. 

British Reply to Turkey. 

The Foreign Office issued on October 14, the following statement} 
dealing with the question of the invasion by tbe Turks of British 
mandated territory in Iraq 

M His Majesty's Government have now received and considered 
the Turkish reply to their Notes on the Iraq frontier question. The 
main difference between the two Governments turns on the question 
of what is the status quo to be maintained pending the final 
settlement of the frontier by the Council of the League of Nations. 
The two Governments are not agreed in regard to the interpreta- 
tion to be placed on the resolution adopted by the Council on this 
subject on September 30. The Turkish Government having 
expressed their willingness that the point should be referred back 
to the Council for decision, the Secretary of State for the ^Colonies 
(in the absence of the Prime Minister) has informed the Turkish 
Minister, whom he saw this morning, that His Majesty's Government 
readily agree to this course. The necessary steps are being taken 
to inform the Secretary-General of the League of Nations. In the 
meantime, it is distinctly understood that neither side will advance 
its forces beyond the lines now occupied.** 

If this statement is compared with what it known of the contents 
of the last British Note to Turkey, it will be seen that the attitude of 
the Government has altered. In that Note, delivered last Thursday, 
the British Government demanded the immediate withdrawal of 
the Turkish forces from territory which it considers to be within the 
British mandatory area of Iraq, and intimated that if this were not 
done by noon on Saturday the British military authorities in Iraq 
would be at liberty to re-establish the situation Now, however, 
the British Government has agreed to waive this demand for an 
immediate withdrawal, and the Turkish troops are to be allowed 
to remain where they are pending a fresh ruling b> the Council of 
the League as to which status quo , that of the Treaty of Lausanne 
(July 24, 1923) or that of its own Resolution (September 30, 
1924), is the one which British and Turb have alike undertaken 
to respect. A thorough study of Lord Parmoor's statements on 
the subject to the Council of the League will doubtless make clear 
what interpretation should be put on the point at issue/ — 77mei- 

Turkish Views. 

( From the “Times” Correspondent . | 

Constantinople , Oct . 14. 

WITH the passage of time and the absence ot any material 
development in the situation, a feeling of optimism is getting the upper 
hand. Fethi Bey, the President of the Grand National Assembly, 
who left last night for Angora, states that the passage in the T anin 
in which he was made to say that he thought war was not improb- 
able is inaccurate and declares that he really said the exact opposite 
Zekai Bey, the Turkish Minister in London, has sent a long message 
in which he states his opinion that no British Government would 
undertake the responsibility for a new wat. Most responsible circles 
here feel that all now depends on the British reply to the Turkish 
Note of October 1 0. 

Meanwhile another symptom that war is regarded as less 
probable is the fact that the Press here is printing vague reflection* 
indicating discontent with the Turkish Government. The Tanim 
which today comments for the first lime on the crisis, again com- 
plains of the ignorance in which the public has been kept throtgh- 
out the whole episode, and clearly hints that the Government is weak 
and has not managed to rally the people properly behind it Even 
the T eohtd-i-Efkiar seems to tax General Ismet Pasha with negli- 
gence in handling the Mosul affair and discounts the evmrttfal attribu- 
tion of Mosul to Iraq* though it hastens lo add th*t the town will 
in the long run fall into the hands of die Turks. 
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Mr. Thomas on the Mosul Situation. 

THE Lord Mayor gave a dinner at the Mansion House on 
October 14, to meet die administrative staff and overseas represents*- 
lives at the British Empire Exhibition. 

Mr. J. H. Thomas (Secretary for the Colonies) proposing the 
toast “ The Overseas Representatives of the British Empire Exhi- 
bition/' after referring to the exhibition, said. “ I observe this 
morning two tendencies that I would deplore. It is perfectly true 
th&t we are in the midst of a General Election. It is perfectly 
true that the fortunes of the Government are in the balance, but 
it cannot be too strongly emphasised, not for the benefit of those 
present, nor for the benefit of our own people, but for the benefit 
of the foreigner, that although there is a General Election taking 
place, and although there is a political party disturbance, His Majesty** 
Government still continues, and the influence, the prestige and the 
determination not only to carry on the King's Government but to 
maintain to the outsider and the foreigner «that prestige of this 
country remains unimpaired. (Cheers). I say that because of the 
disturbing news that I saw this morning with regard to the Iraq situa- 
tion. I can quite understand people misunderstanding the situation. 1 
can quite understand the foreigner assuming, when he reads our Press, 
that the country must be upside down, but I want to make it clear 
to him and the world that in the defence, the maintenance and 
the preservation of the rights, the privileges, the obligations of this 
Empire, no general election and no party difference will allow 
those who are charged with the responsibility of .Government to 
to be unmindful of their obligations, and that in that they will receive 
the united support df every class of the community. (Cheers). 

“ I am quite sure that this audience do not require that principle 
‘emphasised, but I am emphasising it because there was this morning 
a delicate and grave situation arising in Iraq. Events had oc cut red 
and incidents had taken place which, to put it no higher, was very 
disturbing to his Majesty's Government. I do not know whether 
the political situations that I have referred to were in hemselves 
responsible for the incident, but, il they were, I only hope that 
the reference I have now made, not only on behalf of ihc Govern- 
ment, but on behalf of the people of this country, wdl not be 
misunderstood. Whether those circumstances influenced the situation 
I do not know. If they did, I trust they wdl be no longer a factor. 
At all events, 1 am happy to say to you, and to the country, that, 
so far as we are concerned, there is no step that we can take that 
will not be taken to avert war. (Cheers) But equally the honour 
and the prestige of this country is al slake. We will do nothing 
ahat would precipitate war We will say nothing that would render 
the possibility of peace more difficult; and I have issued tonight, 
in the name of His Majesty’s Government, a communique that 
indicates that the difference between ourselves and Turkey may be 
.a difference of words. If that is so, nothing would warrant a war 
on such an issue. It that be the fact the country will be delighted 
*9 know that the Turkish Government and ourselves, having had a 
difference of opinion, having differed in oui interpretation of certain 
words, have agreed jointly to refer that difference to the arbitrament 
o! an independent tnbunal. (Cheers). 

“I im delighted to make that announcement. It represent* 
the view, the desire, and the aspiration <* our people, who. above 
all desire peace, but in destring peace we also desire to make it 
perfectly clear that it is a peace with honour, that it is a peace that 
sacrifices no word or no pledge to which this great Empire has 
been committed. (Cheers) It is in that spirit that wc discuss the 
situation to-day, and I hope it is in that spirit that it will be accepted.” 
(Cheers)* 

A Turkish Protest. 

“It would be a great mistake to imagine that Turkey is humbugg- 
ing over the Mosul question,” was one of the phrases in an expose 


of the Turkish attitude given on October, 14, to a representative of 
The Daily Telegraph by one who is eminently qualified to put for- 
ward the view of that country. A considerable part of his statement 
consisted of an elaboration of the proposition that Mosul is absolutely 
essential to the national life of Turkey. 

The Kurds and Turks who form the population of Mosul (he 
said ) ha *c no affinity with the Arabs, and they resent as much as 
the Turkish Government does the attempt to fuse them into the man- 
dated area of Iraq. The good faith and the fairness of Turkey in the 
matter arc proved by her desire to have a plebiscite of the inha- 
bitants— a method of ascertaining popular wishes which should, one 
would have thought, commended itself to Great Britain and to the 
League of Nations. 

It remains to be seen what will come of the investigation which, 
at the instance of the League, is to be carried out on the spot ; but 

every Turk knows well enough ~ as do the British authorities that 

the people of Mosul desire to become part of Turkey Peisistencc 
m a refusal to recognise this and to accede to their wishes will inevit- 
ably create what might be called ~lo draw a roughly approximate 
analogy- an Alsace-Lorraine problem which would be the cause 

of exceedingly grave troubles in the future. 

Stress was laid on what was called the unfortunate impression 

created in Turkey and among the people resident in the terrilonei 
which form the theatre of the present agitations by the last British 
Note provocative of the Turkish reply, against the terms of which 
as it was put, ” such an extraordinary outburst has been raised in the 
Pres* of this country ” 

Could England be so mad (it was ahked) as to make war over 

a small strip of territory such as that in question t And is there 
any one so foolish in this country as to imagine that Turkey wishes Ip 
go to war ? The whole thing is ridiculous, and it passes my compre- 
hension why or how Mich violent and unjustifiable attacks have been 
made in The Daily Telegraph and other British papers over an 
affair which, while it is icaily of nu consequence whatever to Great 
Britain, is so vital to the Tuikish nation. As is stated in our reply 
to the British “ultimatum,” Turkey has acted openly in her intention 
to punish the Assyrians who captured Halil Rifaat Bey, the Turkish 

vail of Hakkiari. These measures were, indeed, announced to both 
the British Government and the League of Nations, and it is monstrous 
and intolerable that our acts in that internal matter should have been 

qualified by the abusive terms applied to them in this country 

There has (this authority continued) been no concentration 

of Turkish troops such as the British public have been led to believe 
has taken place, and those that were employed to punish the Nesto- 
uan bandits have been moved to the rear that, in fact, took place 
more than a week ago. Turkey has committed no violation of frontier 
such as has been imputed to her, but there is abundant evidence that 
that organised Nestorian bands have been incited to penetrate the 
frontier since the signing of the Lausanne Treaty Nor can one lose 
sight of the role thet has been played throughout the trouble by 
British bombing planes, the operations of which have undoubtedly 
encouraged the bandits to acts of lawlessness and violence 

Mosul (it was reported in conclusion) is an integral part of 

Tuikish territory, its population is Turkish, and the point not lobe 

lost sight of at the present juncture ‘for its importance cannot be 
exaggerated — is that Turkey can never renounce her right to Mosul. 
No Turkish Government dare renounce it- it would be overturned 
the moment it suggested doing so.- Datly Telegraph . 

4 * 
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Britain and Egypt. 

The Foreign Office issued last night the following despatch from 
Mr, Ramsay MacDonald (Prime Minister and Foreign Secretary) 
to his Majesty’s High Commissioner for Egypt and the Sudan 
respecting the position o! his Majesty’s Government in regard to 
Egypt anti the Sudan : — 

^ ' Foreign Office, October 7, 1924. 

My Lord,— In the course of my conversations with the Egyptian 
Prime Minister h»s Excellency explained to me the modifications in 
the status quo in Egypt on which he felt bound to insist, if I have 
correctly understood him they were as follows: — 


(a) TV withdrawal of all BritishVorces from Egyptian territory, 

(b) The withdrawal of the financial and judicial advisers. 

(c) The disappearance of all British control over the Egyptian 
Government, notably in connection with foreign relations, which 
Znghlul Pasha claimed were hampered by the notification of His 
Majesty’s Government to foreign Powers on the 15th March, 1922, 
that they would regard aft an unfriendly act any attempt at interference 
in the affairs of Egypt by aoothci Power. 

(d) The abandonment by his Majesty’s Government of their 
claim to protect foreigners and minorities in Egypt. 

(e) The abandonment by his Majesty’s Government ot their 
claim to share in any way in protecting the Suez Canal. 


Anti-British. 


As regards the Sudan, I drew attention to certain statements 
which his Excellency had made as President of the Council of 
Minister before the Egyptian Parliament during the course of the 
summer On the 1 7th May, according to my information, Zughul 
Pasha stated that the fact that a foreign officer wasCommandcr-in-Chief 
of the Egyptian Army and the retention in that army of British 
officers were inconsistent with the dignity of independent Egypt. 
The expression of such sentiments in an official pi onouncement by 
the responsible head of the Egyptian Government has obviously 
placed not only Sir Lee Stack as Sirdar but all British officers 
attached to die Egyptian army in a difficult position 

I also had in mind that in June Zaglul Pasha was reported 
to have claimed for Egypt complete rights of ownership over the 
Sudan, and characterised the British Government as usurpers 

His Excellency observed that m making the above statements 
he was merely voicing the opinion not only of the Egyptian 
Parliament but of the Egyptian nation, and I gathered that he still 
adhered to that position Such statements, however, must inevitably 
have affected the minds of Egyptians employed in the Sudan and of the 
Sudanese personnel of the Egyptian army. They have, indeed, made 
it appear that luyaltyto the Egyptian Government is something different 
from and inconsistent with loyalty to the existing administration of the 
Sudan. As a result, not only has there been an entire change in the 

spirit of Anglo- Egyptian co-operation which has in the past pievailed in 
the Sudan, but also Egyptian subjects serving under the Sudan Go* 
vemment have been encouraged to regard themselves as propagandists 
of the Egyptian Govenment’s views with results that, if persisted in in 
the absence of an) agreement, would render then preietice in the 
Sudan under the existing regime a source of danger to public order 


1 promised in the course of our first conversation to be perfectly 
frank with his Excellency. Then, and subsequently, 1 left him under 
no illusion as to the position which his Majesty’s Government arc 
compelled to take up in regard to Egypt and the Sudan Yom 
Lordships will recall that when his Majesty’s Government withdrew 

the British protectorate over Egypt in 1922 they reserved certain 
matters for eventual settlement by agreement Though I have by no means 
abandoned hope that on further consideration the basis of an agreement 
acceptable to both countries can be found, the attitude adopted by 
Zaghlul Pasha has rendered such agreement impossible for the present 

The Canal in 1914. 


I raised the question of the Canal straight away because its 
security is of vital interest to us both in peace and in war. It is no 


less true to-day than in 1922 that the security of the communications 
of the British Empire in Egypt remain a vital British interest and 
that absolute certainty that the Suez Canal will remain open in peace 
as well as in war for the free passage of British ships is the founda- 
tion on which the entire defensive strategy of the British Empire 
rests. The 1 888 Convention for the free navigation of the Canal 
was an instrument devised to secure that object. Its ineffectiveness 
for this purpose was demonstrated in 1914, when Great Britain 
herself had to take steps to ensure that the Canal would remain 
open. No British Government in the light of that experience can 
divest itself wholly, even in favour of an ally, of its interest in 
guarding such a vital link in British communications. Such a 
security must be a feature of any agreement come to between our 
two Governments, and 1 see no reason why accommodation is 
impossible, given good-will. The effective co-operation of Great 
Britain and Egypt in protecting those communications might, in 
my view, have been ensured by the conclusion of a treaty of close 
alliance. The presence of a British force in Egypt, provided for 
by such a treaty freely entered into by both parties on an equal 
footing, would in no way be incompatible with Egyptian indepen- 
dence, whilst it would be an indication of the specially close and 
intimate relations between the two countries and their determination 
to co-operate in a matter of vital concern to both. 

It is not the wish of his Majesty’s Government that this force 
should in any way interfere with the functions of the Egyptian 
Government or encroach upon Egyptian sovereignty, and 1 emphatically 
said so. It is not the intention of his Majesty’s Government to 
assume any responsibility for ihe actions or conduct of die Egyptian 
Government or to attempt to control or direct the policy which 
that Government may see fit to adopt. 

A Warning on the Sudan. 

So far as tny conversations with Zaghlul Pasha turned on the 
question of the Sudan, they have only served to show his persistence 
in the attitude disclosed in hts previous public utterances. I must 
adhere to the statements I made on the subject in the House of Com- 
mons. About that neither in Egypt nor *n the Sudan should there be- 
any doubt. If there is it will only lead to trouble. 

In the meantime, the duty of preserving order in the Sudan rests, 
m fact, upon his Majesty’s Government, and they will take every step 
necessary for this purpose. Since going there they have contracted 
heavy moral obligations by the creation of a good system of adminis- 
tration , they cannot allow that to be destroyed ; they regard their 
responsibilities as a trust for the Sudan people. There can be no 
question of their abandoning the Sudan until their work is done. 

His Majesty’s Government have no desire to disturb existing 
airangements. but they must point out how intolerable is a status quo* 
which enables both military and civil officers and officials to conspire 
against civil order, and unless the status quo is accepted and loyally 
worked until such time as a new arrangement may be reached, the 
Sudan Government would fail in its duty were it to allow such con- 
ditions to continue. 

His Majesty’s Government have never failed to recognise that 
Egypt has certain material interests in the Sudan which must be 
guaranteed and safeguarded, these being chiefly concerned with her 
share of the Nile water and the satisfaction of any financial claims 
which she may have against the Sudan Government His Majesty’s 
Government have always been prepared to secure these interests in a 
way satisfactory to Egypt 

I have in die preceding paragraphs defined the position which 
his Majesty’s Government are compelled to take up in regard to 
Egypt and the Sudan, and which I conceive it to be ray duty to con- 
serve unimpaired— I am, fice., 

I Ramsay MacDonald. 


/ 
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Mt/E published last week a tell-tale extract from two provincial 
papers of England regarding the boundary 
The Mosul Muddle. dispute between Turkey and England which 
we had received by that week’s English mail. 
The mail that has come in this week shows that the Tory Press was 
boiling over with rage, and, no doubt, with an eye on the impending 
elections, displaying its characterstic Jingoism, while the Liberal Press 
was a good second. Mr. Ramsay MacDonald had given an ultimatum 
to Turkey, whether against his will or not, it is difficult to say, and 
•every journalist was spouting lire. The Turks, however, are not 
people to be so easily cowed down. They replied to the three 
Notes of Downing Street in a Note which has been with obviously 
inspired unanimity characterised by the fire-eaters of Fleet Street 
as “ unsatisfactory but not unconciliatory,” but which was not published 
in its entirety The Turks were, however, wise enough to have 
addressed to the League of Nations also a counter-accusation against 
Britain .The Daily Herald shrewdly enough prepared the ground (oi 
the Labour Government’s subsequent action. TV “ ultimatum” was 
pooh-poohed; the Turks were treated with lefreshing novelty as a 
reasonable enough folk; and the journalistic and diplomatic stage was 
adroitly prepared for the play, “All’s Well That Ends Well.’ 
This graceful curve of the Labour Government did not. however, 
•deceive the Tf/i-es, which pointed out the obvious change in Downing 
Street attitude after the display of dignity and firmness by Turkey. 
The copious extracts that wc publish elsewhere on the subject from 
this week's mail papers will tell their own tale. A Turkish protest 
to which the Daily Telegraph has *i*en publicity is an interesting 
document Whatever one ma> think ot the politics ol that journal 
beloved of the “upper middle classes’* that dwell in the “semi- 
detached villas’* in London’s Suburbia, it must be admitted that, unlike 
the Times , it is not unwilling to hear the other side. ^ But far the most 
interesting thing is the speech of that tailor-made “ statesman,” the 
Right Hon J H. Thomas, no longer Minister for the Colonics 
including mandated territoues. Mr. Winston Churchill, himself who 
was once a Tory, then a Liberal, and is now once more a blue- 
blooded Tory could not have talked more portent ously and more 
platitudinousfy. 


♦ * ♦ 

THE dispute that had just arisen must not be confused with the 
question of the fate of the vilayet of Mosul. 

The Status Quo. That matter isfar more vita! and will be decided 
at a latei date. The present dispute con- 
cerned only the status quo which on the JOth September Lord 
Parmoor and Fethi Bey at Geneva agreed to respect pending the 
settlement of that question. The area in the present dispute was, it seems, 
ealy some twelve miles long and three miles deep. The interpreta- 
tion of the status quo was disputed, and appasently there are more than 
two boundary-lines to confuse the issue before the Council of the 
League. The mail papers to hand have done little to remove the confusion. 
There is the boundary line fixed by the abortive Treaty of Sevres 
which, the Daily Herald's Diplomatic Correspondent tells us, 
the Turks appear to have claimed as the status quo frontier. That 
line was to be “the northern boundary of the vilayet of Mosul, modified 
so as to pass south of AmacHa.” The British claim makes the line go 
mot only north of Amadia, but much farther north, passing jurt south 
«of JuUmeek where the Turkish Vali resides, and including Chal 
where lives a Kurdish petty chief— in reality a bandit-from whom 
the VaK bad com# to collect tax or tribute, and Aihitta which the 
TitfUsh troops visited, tod Hani, the village where the Vali was 


captured by the Assyrian Christian rebels, and other portions of the 
Hakksari mountainous region. This territory, it is daimed by the 
British was in effective occupation of the British and should not have 
been visited by the Vali, nor by the Turkish punitive troops who 
had set out to punish the rebels, and who are alleged to have gone 
still farther south, though not south of Amadia. Nevertheless, the 
most southerly territory alleged to have been visited by the Turkish 
troops is admitted by the Times to be “held by the British only with 
a few police posts of native Iraoi Levies ** The British claim is, there- 
fore, inconsistent even with the frontier defined in the Treaty of Sevres, 
which was so hateful to Turkey and to the whole of the Islamic world, 
and also goes beyond the old Irontier of the vilayet of Mosul. Turkey 
was observing the status quo on September 30, when both she 
and Britain agreed to respect it; but Britain maintains that this status 
quo was no other than that which existed on July 24, 1923 when the 
Treaty of Lausanne was signed. Reuter now tells us that Fethi Bey 
agreed that the status quo to be observed was that of July, 1923, 
but contended that the British claim went beyond the conditions then 
existing; that any localities occupied by the British since then ought 
to be immediately evacuated; and that Turkey was of opinion that the 
real Irontier was that which was defined hy the Treaty ol Sevres. 
We cannot say whether Fethi Bey actually made such an admis- 
sion about the status quo t and agreed with Lord Parmoor, 
specially as a later telegram of Reuter states that the solution of 
the problem of the statuts quo “ will probably take the form 
of the frontier according to the status quo of the last meeting of the 
League of Nations at Geneva in Stptember, with certain modi! i cations, 
and that it is likely to be acceptable to both parties ” A neutral 
Commission has now been appointed by the League to inquire into 
the Turco-Iraq frontier, and will consist of Count Paul Pclecki, 
former Hungarian Premier, M. Paulis, an cx-Colonel of the Belgian 
artillery, and M. Wirson, the Swedish Minister at Bukharcst. The 
Commission will probably proceed to Mosul as early as possible. 
It was also stated that the British and the Turkish delegations have 
practically agreed as regards the temporary frontier and that both sides 
will evacuate any part of the territory so indicated by November 15. 

♦ * * 

IT now seems that the decision has been given about the status 
quo frontier, and that it has gone to a large . 
The League's Decision, extent against Britain, the Press which 
was talking about “ Turkey’s Outrage,’* 
and the Government of which, even under Mr. Ramsay MacDonald, 
had sent an ultimatum to Turkey to withdraw her troops “ by noon 
on Saturday.” To cover British discomfiture, it was said that “ the 
Bntidi, although they have given up administration of territory, 
have not evacuated anything On the other hand, the Turks must 
evacuate some villages ’’ ^ To make the matter appear very light, 
it was even added that “ there are only villages on either side of 
the line, and no place of any strategic importance.” And yet it 
was for this that Britain, in the language of the protest of a Turk 
published by the Datly Telegraph * was about to go mad and 
engage in a war with Turkey ! The Turks knew how to treat 
that threat of war, and now Sir Cecil Hurst, “ after the announce- 
ment of the decision of the Council (of the League),** said on behalf of 
the British Government that “ the decision would be loyally accepted, 
and he hoped it would ensure peace oi the frontier” He further 
said that “ the decision was not what the British Government liked or 
asked, but it was satisfactory in so far as it was workable and would 
ensure peace. The British would have to give up some of the areas , 
and the position for British was not very satisfactory in Ao 
Mans Land 9 the area of which was deserted, the inhabitants having 
fled to Iraq.” But to hide the shame of yet another diplomatic 
defeat, Su Cecil Hurst must needs add that “ the decision had 
clearly left Brit i an in complete control of the whole vilayet of Mosul 
except a very small area m the north ” That is precisely what the 
Turks who were scrupulously observing the status quo had agreed 
from the first day to leave for the present to the British, in expecta- 
tion) of getting all that back when the question of Mosul was 
finally settled. I-cst it be thought that it is not the status quo 
front) ei alone that has been settled, but the question of the vilayet 
of Mosul itself, and that the British are to retain it as pert of mandated 
Iraq territory, we have only to cite Reuter’s telegram that the neutral 
Commission which is to settle that vital matter “ will be specifically 
informed that this provisional line bears no relation whatever to 
the final settlement." No; the Mosul question has yet to be decided 
against Britain, and we have every hope that it will be so decided. 

♦ * ♦ 

THE treachery of Shareef Husain has at last been punidied, but 
in the absence of direct news from the Hejaz 
Exit Shareef Husain. the circumstances attending hit dethronement: 

and departure have hitherto remained un- 
known. News comes, however, from indirect sources now, and since 
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thoM from whom we derive our information are foil those to asiitf 
whom Husain had betrayed his sovereign and his faith* and who had 
in turn helped him to the “throne" of the Hejaz, we may well 
believe it But it is a cruel irony of fate that the first to desert 
and to deride him should be some of these very people. Now that 
no crown, however small, encircles his brows, the Saturday Review 
tells us a prcpo$ of his ambitions, which Britain had done everything 
to encotfage, that “ King Husain had a propensity for increasingly 
large sizes in crowns, and nis assumption of the Khilafat and of me 
title of 4 King of the Arab Countries' made him many enemies." 
Another writer, Mr. George Renwick, 44 Special Correspondent on 
the Red Sea ** of Mr Lloyd George's organ the Daily Chronicle , 
informs us that contrary to what has been stated in some reports, Husain 
did not resign as a result of the refusal of Britain to intervene, but 
that he was in reality deposed by the M Elders ’* of Mecca. It 
also appears from an interview given Vby the Damascus represen- 
tative of Ibn-i-Sa’ud. as we could well imagine, that an agreement 
exists between lbn-i-Sa*ud and Imam Yahya, ruler of the Yemen, 
and the Idreni ruler ol Aseer. The Cairo correspondent ol the Daily 
Telegraph says that the secret “triple alliance" not only explains 
the neutrality observed by the other adiacent Arab States, but 
indicates that the Nejdis* attack had long been prepared. 

♦ ♦ + 

WHEN die deposed monarch of the Hejaz left Mecca he travelled 
comfortably in the handsome motor-car 
The Royal Baggage. recently presented to h»m by Signor Mussolini, 
the Italian Premier. But it was not this 
handsome car that attracted much attention. It was a far more 
commonplace accessory of the vehicle he was using in which consider- 
able interest was evinced by the people This was the petrol cans, 
about a dozen in number. Now there is nothing so extraordinary about 
Standard oil tins, even in such large numbers. What excited 
popular curiosity was their weight (or we arc told, they were extremely 
difficult to lift Mr. Renwick learnt that in each of them there 
were no fewer than 20,000 golden pounds. But, of course, this 
was not his entire fortune, as we are explicitly told. Reuters 
cable gave three million sterling as the figure of the fortune carried 
away by Husain in cash, and we are now told that “considerable 
amounts of money had been invested in Egypt and Palestine" previously. 
A very interesting and curious and no less significant fact is that "in the 
Hejaz the English pound has bad a lower value than anywhere else 
in the world," and that 4 at various times when King Husain was 
hard up for ready cash m the local currency, he parted with large 
amounts in English money for about half their value. * It was possible, 
says this writer, then to buy English pounds on the eastern side of the 
Red Sea foi a little over the half sovengn and then sell them on the 
western side for nearly double the amount 

♦ ♦ ♦ 

THE most cruel part of the whole business was the “official 
departure" itself of the deposed “King 
“Official Departure/ 4 of Arab Countries " Although it was in 
no way kept secret, “ neither the people of 
Jeddah nor the refugees from Mecca itself showed the slightest 
interest in the event." “No countryman of the fallen monarch," 
writes the Correspondent of the Daily CAron?c/e, “ cheered him 
as his car went to the dilapidated jetty, where not a bit of carpet 
was laid down for the Royal feet. No faithful supporters came 
lo comfort die fleeing Majesty with a hope of an early return 
to the throne. Even the Government ol King All, Husain*s son 
and successor, was unrepresented, and so were all the foreign 
governments. The Council of Notables now sitting in Jeddah and the 
only real authority m the country held completely aloof. Never, indeed, 
has a king who failed been so Utterly deserted in the end. Early in 
the morning the ex-King would see' nobody save his Finance Minister 
and Mohamed Bey Taweel, President of the Council of Notables. 
Taweel is one of the «X‘ King's oldest friends^ It was he who really 
brought about the Royal fait, but their friendship survived it King 
Ali, who came to Jeddah during the night did not go to 
bid his father farewell. Between six and seven this morning 
the Royal yacht sailed, followed by a second steamer with the ex- 
King's belongings. . ..Nearly all the neighbouring countries have 


officially or unofficially rejected the ex-King s application for asylum.*" 
Well may we quote Ghatib ; — 

N ikalna i \Md $e Adam ha sunte ai the , 

Bahui be abru hohar tere touche $e ham triple f 

(We had been hearing of Adam’s departure from Eden, but we 
departed from thy quarter with much ignominy.) 

♦ ♦ * 


The plight of King No. 2 seems to be no better It is not 

T « oi ^ true that he left Mecca of his own accord. 

The Plight King Hc flcd |o Jcddah m in tjme avojc| ^ 

41 ing completely surrounded and having his 

exit entirely barred. The forces of the Suhan of Nejd under the 
command of his son had worked their way around Mecca which 
was virtually beseiged. it was then that Ali and his forces fell back 
from Mecca. This was the second phase of the struggle, and war 
was declared on the new monarch also with a dramatic gesture. Alt 
sent letters to the Sultan's chief representatives proposing negotiations. 
These letters were carried by four messengers. Three of them 
were arrested, and only one succeeded in making his escape The letters 
were taken from them and — torn up ! A great deal of tmeasmes* 
was caused in Jeddah by a report that 700 44 volunteers " from Trans* 
Jordani a had embarked at Akaba, —whither Husain had sailed — 
en route for Jeddah. It was Husain who was said to have arranged 
their coming. Mr Renwick adds that 44 in reality they are none other 
than well-armed ruffians, who, if they are allowed to reach Jeddah r 
will most certainly indulge in orgies of bloodshedand destruction". 


+ * * 


THE writer from whom we have gathered so much interesting 
information says he had a conversation with 
Intervention. Mohamed Taweel, President of the Council 

of Notables, who is the oldest friend Hussain 
has, even though he discreetly arranged the latter’s deposition. It is. 
this gentleman who has been sending cables to the Ccntera! Khilafat 
Committee thrusting upon it the “ singular responsibility*' of all conse- 
quences if the victorious march of the Nejd forces was not put a stop 
to by the Mussalmans ol India. Evidently Shaikh Mohamed Taweel 
did not rely solely upon India's response to his minatory appeals, for 
he asked Mr. Renwick to implore Great Britain to intervene in the- 
interests of peace between her allies. 44 Surely, 4 * he said, “Great 
Britain has some responsibility for what has happened, and is happening. 
She put King Husain on the throne, and she cannot stand by idly 
now and tec chaos break loose, with consequent hideous sufferings 
and heavy loss of life." “Well, there has been no chaos except 
such as is of Husain's or All's own making, and we have every 
reason to hope that the period of 44 hideous suffering and heavy loss* 
of life " has come to an end with the reign of the Shareefiaiir 

family in the Hejaz. But the possibility of intervention is not 
altogether non-existent. We do not like the looks of Mr. Philby's sudden 
arrival in Jeddah “ in the quickest and quietest manner " on a cargo* 
steamer to make his 44 voluntary and entirely unofficial *' attempt lo 
mediate. We have no doubt he was assured, as Reuter's telegram 
states, of “ Amir Ali* co-operation before he left London." Bui that 
does not assure us that he was not assured ot the co-operation of 
others as well “ before he left Londoo". The same cable which 

announces his arrival tells us that it is understood another 
contingent of 1,200 men from Akaba is due in the Hejaz 
within a few days to help Amir Ali to defened the city against 

the forces of Nejd. It is true it is also stated that “no enthusiasm 

for Ali ts discemable in the Hejaz and even iu Jeddah, and various 
Muslim authorities are . pressing Ali to abandon his hopeless 
position." But that position becomes far from hopeless if the 
“ former Adviser " to his brother of Trans-Jordania is going to meet 
and confer with Ibn-i-Sa'ul somewhere between Jeddah and his 
own capital Riadh. Wc shall have to watch further developments, 
and the latest news that certain Mussalman Princes of India at well 
the Grand Kazi of Egypt, the Shaikhs of Yemen, Koweit and 
Bahrein, the Prince of Muscat, who had been living at Dehra Dun, 
the Persian Ulema and the religious heads of Bagdad to a conference 
at the capital of Nejd to discuss the future of the administration of die 
Holy Places in the Hejaz. Muslim Indian Princes feel jutf as keenly 
as other Muslims about the inviolability of the sanctuaries and die 
necessity of strengthening the temporal power of Islam. But no one 
knows better than they themselves to what extent they are free agents. 
That soon after Mr. Philbys arrival Ibn-i-Sa’ud should give an 
amurance that Jeddah will not be occupied, and should invite from India 
only Muslim Princes to the conference which had been arranged 
between him and the Centura! Khilafat Committee, white the Go ve rn* 
ment of India should refine panports to the principal Khilafat workers, 
is not without its significance. Are these the first fruits of the Philby 
negotiations? 
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• Election Reflections. 

THE storm over the H Workers' Weekly *nd the withdrawal of 
the prosecution of its Editor! the crippled ex-scrvict man Campbell, may 
have been, as "Tay-Pay," the “Father'* of the House of Com- 
mons called it, a tempest in the tiniest of lea-cups. But the defeat of 
the Labour Government in Parliament, and soon after in the consti- 
tuencies, the death and disappearance of the Liberal Party, and the 
beginning of a "stable** or "retolute" government in which it has 
resulted, have made it clear that the tiniest of tea cups was only the 
storm-centre, and that we may now await the breaking in of the storm 
over the high seas. 

Last week, when commenting upon the way in which 
Mr. Ramsay MacDonald's government had beha\ed towards 
the Turks over the Mo<ul Muddle, we had had occasion to 
be reminded of Lord Loreburn*s description of the Labour Party 
as the " Party with Ideals,*’ and we had said : " Oh for a change to 
government by a party without them f" That change has come, 
and although in Tories as well there is a touch of sanctimoniousness, 
in dealing with them one generally knows with whom one is 
dealing. They leave you in no doubt about their interpretation 
of government, and while assuming that theirs is good government, 
and a very proper substitue (or self-government, they make no 
secret of the fact that they rely for success upon it hat they themselves 
call “resolute government." 

The first reflection suggested by the General Election that has 
given to Mr Baldwin such a huge and almost unprecedented majority 

is, that if through a foo!iih impulse he had made a mistake a year 
ago in rushing to the hustings over the issue of Protection, and had 
thereby reduced his party’s nrenglh in the House of Commons to 
ineffective proportions, he has now much more than n adc up for 

it, thanks to the mad impulse that made Mr. A«quith join hands 
with him in defeating Labour. For morr reasons than one we 
rejoice at % the return of the Tories to pov'er, and one of them is 
that it tears away the y«I that had for some lime past kept reality 
hidden. When Labour had increased its strength m the House of 
Commons to 193, it was still in a minority of less than 2 to 4; but 
sin^e it became the Government of Great Britain, many people thought 
that the " people " had at long last rome into their own, and had 
taught the "governing classes" to know their place. However, Labour's 
strength in the country, that is in the constituencies after the post- 
war extension of franchise, was no better, for the aggregite votes 
cart for Labour were only four-and-a half millions as against ter 
million votes cart for other parties Howioever much the small 

* body of Communists in England may talk of the dictatorship 
of the proletariat, the Englishman " dearly loves a lord," and when 
Emerson wrote that there is in every man an ultimate Tory, he was 
certainly writing something which may not have been true of 
other men, but which was certainly true of Englishmen. At any 
rate, for a considerable time to come we may safely say that Britain, 
and particularly England, has got a Government that consorts well 
with the character and inclinations of her people 

Another reflection suggested by the election is that the women 
of Britain in spite of their post-war franchise do not trust their own 
sex. This is not the case only in legislation and administration, for the 
same thing can be seen in the mistrust displayed by them in women- 
doctors, even in cases in which one would have thought that a woman 
would prefer a doctor of her own sex. Out of 41 candidates, only 4 
women, including one Labourite, have succeeded, as compared with 
8 (art year, and the aggregate of votes cast for all the women candi- 
dates does not reach even half a million. 

As regards the preferences of the various constituent parts of 
Great Britain, it may be said that little Wales is still disinclined to vote 
Conservative. Sixteen of the Welsh seats have gone to Labour as 
against 19 last year, and 10 to the Liberals as against 12, while the 


Conservatives have won 9 scats this year as against 4. Scotland, 
which had only 13 Conservatives in the last Parliament, out of a total 
of 71, has now about as many Conservatives as members of all the 
other parties. 

In England, London Boroughs have returned only as many 
Labour and Liberal M. P's. as Labour alone had last year, namely, 
19 Labour and 3 Liberal, as against 22 Labour and 1 1 Liberal 
last year, while the Conservative M. P’s. returned by the metropolis 
are now 40 as against 29. The universities have always been solidly 
Conservative, and the Liberal or Labour member from a university 
almost appears to be an anomaly. 

England is, of course, overwhelmingly Tory, and only 87 Labour 
M P’s have been returned from the whole of England outside the 
London Boroughs. Of these 87, as many as 53 come from English 
Boroughs, at against 50 last year, and while the Tones have improved 
their strength from 112 to 123, it is Liberals that have been routed out 
of the other English Boroughs, as out of London Boroughs and 
Scotland, the total number of seats retained by them in lhe former 
being only 15 as against 67. It goes without saying that North 
Ireland even more than the English Counties is almost totally Tory. 

The total strength of Communists has not yet been revealed, but 
surprise is expressed that " a communist in a select suburban district 
like Strcalham secured 3,304 votes " The success of Mr Saklatwaln 
in North Battersea is nothing new, for he had gained it in the election 
of 1922 as well, and had only lost it last year. The only difference is 
that now he fought and won as a Communist against the official 
Labour candidate, whde then he was himself the official candidate 
of the Labour Party. The Communist cloud is, however, no bigger than 
a man's hand to-day, and it will be rash to predict that it will 
ultimately overspread the English sky. 

One ol the anomalies of the electoral system ol England which 
the Liberals point out is that, whereas Labourites and Liberals 
have secured less than 200 seats with the combined poll of eight 
and a half millions, the Conservatives get more than twice as 
many with less than 8 millions Liberals are the biggest sufferers, 
for with the polls of 3 millions they have secured only 40 seats, while 
the Tones have secured more than ten times as many with only two and 
half times that total poll. 

However, the reflection^that is suggested most readily by the 
election is that Liberalism has been routed with a vengeance for 
having spitefully combined with Tories against Labour. Mr. Owen 
Seamen, the Editor of P unch wrote in mail week that even though 
he never had a very confident faith in the intelligence of the electorate, 
it must be even feebler than he supposed if they were going to 
swallow the indictment of Mr Asquith by Mr MacDonald, when he 
proposed to shift the blame of forcing an unpopular Election in Engl and 
from his own shoulders on to those of the Liberal leader and his Tory 
allies. Referring to the Amendment of Sir John Simon, "O S. " 
writes: All that Mr. Asquith did to the Government was to 

demand an Inquiry ; it was not his fault that they preferred an 
Inquest." 

We do not know whether Mr Asquith will see or 
much enjoy this joke, for the inquest that is now taking place is 
not on the corps- of the Labour Government so much as on the 
mutilated carcase of the Liberal Party When the Tories tabled 
ihf ir motion of censure, the Liberal leader thought that his moment 
had arrived. Had he not always said, as “O. S" points out* 
that it rested with him to choose the precise moment for laying the 
Government out- meaning that he could count on the Conservative 
support, while they could not count on his. But what was his 
motive for defeating the Government ? He could not have hoped that his 
party could benefit much by a General Election. The Editor of Punch 
thinks that his joy was not so much for a personal triumph ; "it was 
rather the joy of a god in the act of dispensing doom ?" He little 
knew, however, that it was his own doom and his party’s that he was 
dispensing. But perhaps the doom was in reality dispensed by the 
man with a safe enough seat in Carnarvon Borough, who knew that 
Paisley thread was not over strong. 
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A* if this was not enough* the Liberals entered into a 
tnrgiin to stand aside in order to allow the Tories to have a rtraight 
fight with Labour so that it might not benefit at all from three* 
cornered contests. But in signing the pact at Bristol the Liberals were 
all unconciously sealing their own fate. It was the Liberal vote in the 
200 constituencies where there was no Liberal candidate that must 
have given*' to the Tories their mojority of more than 200 
over the combined strength of all the other parties. It is true that 
here and there a Conservative also stood aside to help a Liberal ally; but 
Labour was amply avenged when in Paisely itself, which had always 
been Liberal. Mr. Asquith was dcfeatefJ 4 >y Mr. Rosslyn Mitchell 
by over two thousand votes. His daughter, Lady Bonham-Carter, 
who was his spiciest supporter in ihe bye-election of 1920 , had 
announced that this decision would mean his disappearance from 
active politics. But he has since denied that he was retiring from 
public life, and he no more admits being " down hearted " than 
British soldiers after reverses sustained during the War at the hands 
of the Germans. For a second time in recent years he would remain 
out of Parliament, and bland again when a hopeful vacancy occurs. 

In the meantime the debacle of Liberalism is complete, and resem- 
bles to-day even more than it did when Gladstone was beaten, the 
Retreat from Moscow, to which a cartoon of Punch had then likened it. 
Whoever in those days could have imagined that Manchester, the 
stronghold of Free Trade, would one day be without a single Liberal 
representative in Parliament? Liberalism, is to all mtenfs and purposes 
dead and gone, and it deserved this fate. Lacking vitality and confi- 
dence in itself, it existed merely to cut short the existence of the Labour 
Government. Like the old woman with a hump on her back, as 
the oriental story goes, it did not apparently want that its own crooked 
back should be straightened, but desired that others should also share 
its deformity In conspiring to lull Labour, it hat itself committed 
political hari-kari The question is what is now to be done with 
the corpse. The first clown in Hamlet wa*. indeed, very learned, 
and exercising the privilege of his class, puzzled the second clown by 
putting a clerical conundrum a propo$ of the burial of Ophelia, " Is 
die to be buried in Christian burial that wilfully seeks her own 
salvation?'* The second clown thought die was because ** the 

crowner hath set on her and finds a Christian burial.'* But thi* 
was far too simple for his learned friend, who argued, hkr 

one of Mr. Asquith's own tribe of lawyers, about drowning in 

"self-defence ’’and the law of sc offtndenJo . and came to the settled 
conclusion •hat " he that is not guilty of his own death shufieu* not 
his own life," which he held to be cf owner's <juc*t-!aw If this is 
correct, then Mr. Asquith and hi* party do not deserve to be given 
Christian burial, because instead of "wilfully seeking their own 
salvation." they have wilfuly sought the destruction of others. 'Hie 
fact is that to all intents and purposes Liberalism, the practice 
of which was not always consistent with its professions, was half- 
killed wh<n Mr Asquith and Sir Edward Grey as I iheraf 

Imperialists began to dominate the party inspi‘«* of Sir Henry 
Campbell-Bannerman and John Moriey Bu* when Mr. Uoyd George 
turned Jingo and joined hands wi.h the Tone*, the party was all 
killed, and to-day we have only io read the burial service and 

bury it. 

♦ ♦ ♦ 

A L-sson for Labour an J for Ind ; a. 

ONH of the resuUs of the General Election, a* Mr. Lansbory 
suggttte, is that the three party system has ceased to exi-A But 
has Labour nothin 3 to leans from t\e Election^ Th* late of Liberal- 
inn and its own unexpected reverse mutt tesrb it a lc*on. If it is 
not compered of rank hypocrites and humbugs, much of the life it 
led during the nine month* of its tenure of office must have been 
wholly unnatural. ln*trad of living it? life in its own way, it sought 
to ptea c e everybody but its own supporter* and be*t friends. Who 
does not know the siury of the potter who had a donkey between 
himsc f and his eon, and who was criticised ju*t the same whether he 
lode the donkey himsc'f and made his child follow him on foot, or 


made hit child ride it and himself trudged along in his old age. 
weary and footsore ? He was laughed at equally whether he over- 
burdened the donkey by riding it along with his son, or ted it, while 
both he and his son travelled on foot, or, finally, earned the donkey 
tied to a pole on his own shoulders and his son’s. 

Labour's attitude towards India and other Oriental countries such 
as Turkey and Egypt has differed little from the way in which 
Liberals and Tories have in turn treated them, and if its leaders 
lollow the advice offered to it by Anglo-Indian journals of being more 
careful in their criticisms of the Conservative Government and less 
reckless in distributing promises in Opposition which cannot be redeemed 
in office, then Labour too would go the way of Liberalism "unwept, 
unhonoured and unsung." Mr Ramsay MacDonald and his 
colleagues knew only too well " our chaps out there," as 
Col. Wedgcwood sarcastically called the "men on the spot** who 
rather than Buckingham Palace, Whitehall or St. Stephen's rule 
India. An English Civil Servant who was ten years ago a member 
of the Government of India had on one occasion written to an Indian 
correspondent about the brass hat element in the Indian Civil Service, 
and said that they had to realise what their confrcrs in England had 
realised, namely, that public servants were the servants of the pub’ic. 
Never thrlcs*. few people know how large a share the permanent 
officials in England too have in the governance of Eng'aad. And if 
Mr Ramsay MacDonald and his colleagues did not I now it when 
they went to oc<upy the Seats of the Mighty in Whitehall, they know 
it now after the revcr«es in the polling booths of England sustained 
largely on account of the action of the permanent officials with regard 
to the letter attributed to M. Zinovieff. 

Mr MacDonald wants to know bow a certain London newt- 
paper, which was no other than the Dally Mail , end which in his 
owm words was pridiug itself cm having forced the Government V 
hands, came to have a document which, as Mr Thomas says, belong 
ed to the King, and how the Conservative headquarters, which for 
days had been talking of springing a mine under the Government's 
feet, became possessed of it And although he does not tay so, he 
clearly sugget* that he would also like to know, or rather, that 
he already knows it, how such a document came to t ye pub’Mied 
by hi* office before any copy of it was shown to the members of 
his Cabinet, and why a draft of the protest addressed to the Russian 
Government with regard to it w'as fublMied one night, when after 
having <rnt it back in an altered form he was expecting it to be 
relumed to him with the proofs of authenticity. It is more than 
"rapidity of aition, a business-like way of handling things and 
the Government's determination to stand no ncnfenac," which 
Mr Ramsay MacDonald claims to be "conspicuous examples of (h* 
new w.iy of conducting Foreign Affairs," that are suggested by his 
shrewd observation that " it the Foreign Office had been either in Tory 
or in Liberal hands, that letter would have taken weeks to gel through 
the various sieve*". 

Mr Ramsay MacDonald's committee appointed to examine 
the authenticity of Zwoviclf* letter reports that since the original 
letter has not been produced, or seen by any Government depart- 
ment, and at non has been taken on what i* not claimed to be more 
than a ropy* and since in the short time available ihe Committee finds 
it imposnble to obtain evidence throwing further light on die 
matter, it is equally impossible for it to come to a positive conclusion. 
But Mr. Raimav MacDonald had cleaily demonctratrd that he 
suspected the letter to be a forgery, and suggested that it showed "the 
amount of scoundrel pests with which they were surrounded," and he 
had significantly added* "My experience had made it impossible for 
me no* to be suspicious . . . . As far as I know the letter may have 
originated anywhere." And then he had asked: "How can f,a nmple 
honest-minded per**!, avoid the suspicion that the who’e thing 
was a political plot-' another gun powder plot? *' And yet when Mr. 
MacDonald's Government permitted the arrest and confinement 
without trial of no less simple honest-minded persons in India, he 
evidently ruled out the possibility that the amount of scoundrel 
pests with which we are surrounded was no less, and (harm the 
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case of Indians also forged documents may have originated anywhere, 
and political plots and gun-powder plots were just as possible, if 
not more. 

If Labour means to rule again, and rule for a longer period 
thao nine months with the Liberal noose round its neck, it must 
recognise in practice that what is sauce for the British Labour 
goose is also sauce for the Indian Non-Co operating gander. 
We are glad Mr. MacDonald knows that 44 people sometimes 
find that defeat is the finest thing that can happen to any party '* 
Bill this can only be if the lesson of defeat is understood and taken to 
heart. 

w 

Now wc come to the party that will be in power as well as in 
office. If Reuter is to be believed, a financial and industrial as well 
as administrative and political millenium has been ushered in by the 
victory of Mr. Baldwin. The prospect of a stable Government, we 
are told, has had an exceedingly favourable effect on the Stock 
Exchange, and securities have shown appreciable advances. Govern 
ment stocks have given the lead with long dated or irredeemable 
securities formost. Home Railway stocks have also been bought 
with considerable freedom as well as industrial shares In commercial 
said industrial circles, too, we are assured, there is a general feeling 
of optimism, and world-conditions are now such that revival in 
international trade may be expected. We arc also told that on the 
foreign exchange market there has been a sharp rise in the value of 
sterling, that the market has been anticipating a decisive Conserva- 
tive victory for some weeks; and that sterling had been steadily rising in 
value. Improvement is not, however, confined to Britain, hut, thanks 
to the reflected glory of an anticipated Tory victory in England, the 
currencies of her allies have also been improving of late, and 
moil continental exchanges have moved in favour of sterling. In 
fact, the New Jcruselum is already more than half-built and a 
new heaven and a new earth are in process of being evolved out of 
the old, 

'These wonderful flights of journalistic oratory, if not imagination, 
leave us just as cold as when we read that haystacks arc catching fur in 
England and iron bars and sheets are melting because thf tempera- 
ture has risen to 90 degrees il the rhadc, when to our knowledge 
nothing like this happens in India even in places like Sibi 
and Jacobabad which are. fiery furnaces in the cummer months 
If, however, any of the symptoms marked by Reuter have been 
visible, there it still the possibility that ether causes besides the 
“ prospect of stable Government for a period of five years * may have 
contributed to so eminently a satufaetory result Who does not 
remember Hotspur's retort to the description f y Owen G!endov/^r of 
striking and awoome pot tents noted at the time of hisbir’h'* 
“They may have happened just the sam«’ at the time of the year if 
only a cat had kittened and you had not been born f Ang*o India 
may display siroi'ar symptoms at 44 the prospect of stable Government 
for a period of five years/* but Indo India n more blely to witness 
a repetition of the striking and awsome por'mts which the fellow- 
countryman of Mr. Lloyd George attributed to his birth 

And what are these awseme poi tents ^ In his Queens Hall 
speech, the new Premier had aheady dcncucced 44 the nerveless and 
vacillaltng policy*’ of Lord Olivier, who could do nothing but tamely 
follow the 44 men on the spot/’ We have already been told that 
there can be 44 no concessions to unwarrantable agitation/’ and 44 no 
toleration for destructive methods/' Wc have also been informed that 
“firm and definite policy w»!) alone restore order/* We have hern 
promised that Mr. Baldwin and his party must see to it that they do 
their duty to those serving them here 11 in times of great anxiety and 
difficulty* those splendid servants, our Indian Civil Servants, Police 
ttd Engineers." As if any one could doubt it, Mr Baldwin 
had added : All of them suffer from economic hardships, and I am 
determined that due regard shall be given to their needs** We 
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knew that “that is in every country an essential thing if administrative 
contentment and efficiency are to be preserved/’ but we did 
not know that an addition to the emoluments of 44 those splendid 
servants * 4 which are already so high was an equally essential thing 
for the preservation of their 44 integrity/ 4 

But when the elections were over, and victory was not only 
anticipated but realised, Mr. Ronald McNeill, ex-Under- 
Secretary of Slate for Foreign Affairs, in the course of his speech 
at Canterbury said that, 44 the Conservatives were determined to 
deal firmly with the forces of revolution in the Empire/’ Now 
comes the turn of Sir William Joynron Hicks who had once defeated 
Mr. Winston Churchill. Evidently both of the old rivals are in the 
running for oflice, and who knows that one or both of them may not 
go to the India Office as the Secretary and the Undcr-Secrctary of 
Slate respectively l or a man, no matter what his politics, w ho has ever 
defeated Mr Chinchtll, cr.cc rather a pushing and hulling lubaltem on 
the polo fields of India, v e confess wc have a incaking lilirg. But 
Sir William Joynson Hicks must not squander away the capita! of good- 
will he had built up as a successful opponent of Mr. Chui chill by 
indulging in such twaddle as that ol his recent after dinner *pceth Wc 
know word.* are not always carefully weighed in Europe when a man 
has dmtd well But platitudes like the need of a Government 
“which meant to govt rn/ 4 staled by usage into commonest common- 
place, are not as exciting, nor as excellent as old w'inc, and if there is 
to be a rattling of the sabre, care should be taken that the sabre to bo 
rattled is not too lusty 

Liberal, it is said, now roundly denounce Labourites for the 
responsibility for instituting a reign of unbridled reaction, which, in the 
words of the Daily News, - perhaps the solitary Liberal newspaper 
that did not favour the Tor> -Liberal pact- will come when Mr 
Baldwin establishes Imperial preference and inserts the wedge of 
Protection <or selected industries , when Mr. Amery spends vast 
sums on fourteen new ouiicrs and for a naval base at bmgapotc; 
when the Lord’s veu> is restored, and when Mr. Churchill casts his 
adventurous eye on the world in older to devise blood and thunder 
schemes. We do not know where India comes in in all this des- 
cription of” a mgn of unbirdled reaction/ 4 except perhaps in the 
blood and thunder schemes of Mr. Churchill of the adventurous 
eye. Nowhere is reaction likely to be more unbridled than in 
India , and yet India alone i* not mentioned in the prognostications 
of thr evil to come Perhaps it n just as well, for reaction here may 
develop and unreal* it cannot commence with the advent of the 
Tones. 

To us it matters little who ts in office in England and 
who is in Opposition. We too havo got to learn a lesson from 
British political changes that aic no changes for us. Man 
is man and masUf of hit fate, and India alone can decide 
what is to be Ivr destiny. If one is to be killed, what 
matters it if he meets his < nd at the hands of Rama or of Ravan, 
Neither l ib'H'als nor Laf/ourites have freed the three hundred and 
twenty million slaves of India. The Tories will deserve our than b 
if they but awaken us to a sense of our slavery. Only nine tnon.ha 
ago some compatriots ol ours were sending cabled greetings to die 
Labour Cabinet on the accession of the Party to power. We do not 
know whether any cabled messages are even now conleinpWd. 
Perhaps r.ot; but silence is not enough, nor is the detachment of a 
neul»al in the national struggle before us of any good to anybody 
in the world We wca!d much rather believe that he who is not 
against us is for us. But m the days that aic clearly coming n wi II be 
but practical wi.domto Wicvc, and to let it be known load concerned, 
that he who is not for us is agemst us. 
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Bengal Unlaw Criminal Amendment Bill. 

By Mr Cup. 

"As large a charter as the wind to blow on whom 1 please/’ 

— As You Lik* It . 

IMITATING Rip Van Winkle, I have just awakened from dog-sleep 
of ten years, and having lound previously taken oath of allegiance 
as Hon. Member of Council too brittle, at least m war-time, when 
everything, from Rheims Cathedral down to Allied pledges, had had 
to be broken, contemplate taking another oath, unless Repaiation 
Commission or Dawes Plan ran repair the oid one In those deal 
delightful days had disdained to enter Provincial Count i Is, except only 
once at Belvedere, where Baker, looking every inch a Lieutenant' 
Governor -though, entire nous, he had rone too many—used to pre- 
side. Mine was the task to chronicle doings of Imperial legislator 
only; o! men like SANDOW II. the Strong Man f'om Bombay, and his 
successor SANDOW III, or Reggie of the Orange Province of Nagpur ; 
of BOOTLAIR SAHCB and SIR CUY, of ORATOR MFj/TON and 
BABY BRUNY ATE, also of Finance — who !rped in numbers," 
of the MUSLIM DOWAGER -then the only Indtan m an Executive 
Council of Eight, and thus receiver of the widow’s eighth share in 
Government ol India in accot dance with Shariat --and of his non-offi* i*l 
colleague from "sturdy Iitth* Bchar," the Hon LONGFELLOW, who 
was "the height of dignity" and possessed an " Eiflcl-towering perso- 
nality", of the MUD HlNDli of Poona and his Muslim Colleague, 
The Bombay Duck and SIR FA701M.BHA! . of IVevyrdon Wynne 
of the Railway Board the RAILWAY SLEEPER who«.e snoring could 
be heard as far as Dalhoihi Square, and the Advocate General who 
had to telephone to his legs in good time on the few occasions on 
whkh he had to stand on them and speak* and of the FRFF-LANCfc 
of the fiwanas, and the BURLY RAJA ol Rurdwan, labelled su^h 
by Km Hnfdie whom he had taMcd a WHITE (/OOUE, little know- 
ing that anothr. whi.c coohe, m Bhai RAMJl MACDONALD of 
Congress fame, wa? one da> to tule over the Empire to which he had 
eternally pledge J his lovahy. Some, however, like the dear departed 
BHl PEN, sat in both Councils at Calcutta. 1 ring at once among the 
Aii major e$ and the du rtrinorv*, and imitated SIR AU BABA'S 
Simla ARCHDFAON, a man of two woilds, sharing chocolates and a 
little discreet scandal with MRS LOLLIPOP here Mow, or rather up 
above on the hill tops, and hoping to share hereafter eternal bliss 
with the angers and the archangels and all that company of cherubim 
and seraphim. 

I laving awakened at long last, went to Imperial Legislature, now 
dubbed "Assembly /* but Delhi's doors were still closed, and Simla 


had ended its work with the Silly Season. But to my rescue came 
Lytton, provincial gubernator of Bengal, though bearer of distinguished 
name associated with Imperial Assemblage and redolent with the frag- 
rance of the flowery paths of poesy, which a Viceroy half a century 
ago trod in pi defence to Temple alleys and Thrcadneedle Street 
Yes, Lytton, hearing that the sleeper had awakened, and expecting 
his return to his old legislative haunts, has sent (or perusal and 
study, as prospective M. L. C. Draft Bill he is about to present 
to Bengal Council — mtnus its Ministers Being too democratic, 
cannot think of giving, like Basantbai, unstinted support to Sircar 
without first consulting millions of constituents, and so publish Draft 
Bill for opinion Hope comments will be brief and couched in polite, 
printable language The Bill must on no account be damned — with 
faint praise or without it. Here is the Draft 

Draft of Bengal Unlaw Criminal Amendment Bill. 

Whereas it is common knowledge that the Non-Co-operators 
are the enemic* of unlaw and disorder, and the Swarajists, while doing 
only lip-service to Constructive Programme of the Mahatma, have vowed 
to destroy O’Dwycfardiy, Dyerarchy and Dyarchy by occupying the 
Seals of the Mighty in Assembly and Council, and whereas Ministers 
have been dismissed by representatives of the people of Bengal as 
unceremoniously an Sahebs dismiss Bearers, Khansamans and 
Khitmatgars and Mem Sahebs dismiss Ayas, and in consequence 
thereof the problem of unemployment has become as acute here as in 
England under a Labour Government, and whereas periodical 
increases in emoluments of Indian Civil Servants, who are neither 
Indian, nor Civil, nor Servants, have been turned down by Assembly 
for the wholly unsound reason that India is the poorest country, 
and the said Indian Civil Servants, or the reverse thereof, are the 
highest paid in the wottd, and consequently sound and permanent political 
progress cannot be accelerated except by accelerating the progicssive 
increase of their emoluments and retarding the progressive decrease of 
their powers and privileges, and whereas all other means for 
dealing with Non -Co-operators have been exhausted— except good 
Government, which is no substitute for resolute Government, and 
whereas it is expedient, even though it is far from moral or legal, to 
amend the Bengal Criminal Unlaw, now therefore it is hereby 
enacted as follows : — 

I. (f) This Act may or may not be called the Bengal Unlaw 
Criminal Amendment, Act 1 92 . (In case no Indian legislature 
passes it in the twenties, this Draft Bill may be read aspro- 
viding another blank for the tens as well like the blank already 
provided for die units. If, however, in the year 1929, 
provided by unchanging Fate itself for all constitution! 
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changes, no change occurs, whether for better or for worse, 
and existing legislatures continue to make, unmake or refine 
to make laws, this section must be read as if it provided 
blanks for the hundreds and the thousands as well. The 
Bill will then become law in due course tn Greek 
Calends. ] 

(2) It extends to the whole of Bengal, and for purposes of 
his Act, but for no other purpose, it shall be a criminal 
(fence to partition Bengal even if a Superior Purzon 
were to become the Greater White Mogul in Charles Street 
and to seek once more " the bery bibisection of Bengal/* 

2. In this Act, even if there is anything repugnant in the subject 
or context, " the Code/* means the Code of Crimmial 
Procedure and of every form, sort, kind or variety of 
uncivil procedure, and in fact every Code except the Code 
of Honour and the Code of Ethics. 

3. (1) The Local Government or General Misgovermnent 
may, will, shall and must by order in writing, or by visible 
representation, or palpable misrepresentation, or by word 
of mouth, or dumb show, or by mere feeling or volition, or by 
any other psychological or psychic process, direct or mis- 
direct that any person, animal or thing, whether born, 
dead or yet to be bom, or, like Ministerialist, Members wholly 
inanimate, ascused of any offence, specified or unspecified, 
in the first or any other schedule, or of defence set up in 
court or council, in the press or on the public platform, 
shall be tried by Commissioners, Collectors, Deputy 
Collectors, Tahsildars, Mamlatdars, Naib-Tahsildars, Awwal 
Karukns, Qanungocs, Patwanes, Talatia. Kulkamis, 
Karnams, Kanaka pi 1 1 ai a, or other officials or non-officials 
not above the rank of toadies and tuft-hunters, or sycophants 
and slaves, appointed under this Act and disappointed by 
other acts, to wit, the refusal of the Assembly to increase 
their emoluments, the dismissal of Ministers by the Council, 
and non-appearance of their names when grade promotions 
and the Honours Lists are gazetted. 

(2) An order under sub-section ( I ) may be made in respect 
of any person, animal, thing and Indians hoc genua omne 
for any olfence or defence as specified in sub-section (I), 
whether such offence was committed, or such defence was 
set up, before or after the commencement of this Act, and 
in any year, whether A. D. or B. C., and whether before 
or after Genesis. 

4. (I) Commissioners Collectors, Deputy Collectors, in fact, 
the whole string down to Karnams and Kanakapillais, may 
be appointed for the whole of Bengal or any fraction thereof, 
decimal, vulgar or noble, or any part thereof lopped off, 
tom, wrenched, partitioned or Curzonified and still un- 
Hardinged. 

(2) All trials under this Act shall be held by three 
Commissioners, Collectors etc., as before, at least two of 
whom shall be persons who are serving and hav^ from 
time immemorial served the interests of injustice, and the 
third shall be a person who is serving and has served for 
a similar period no interest except his own. 

5 (I) Commissioners, Collectors, e*c.« as before, appointed 

and disappointed, also as before, may, will, shall and must 
take cognisance of offences and defences specified or un- 
specified, as before, ( " Allah be praised for “ as before '* 
— Compositor, Comrade Preset “Hullo, what’s this? 
Delete at oncel— Proof Reader, Comrade Press/* “Print 
it as it is; it will take too long to correct the form now— 
Printer, Comrade Press. J and shall follow any procedure 
prescribed or proscribed by any Code, and shall be bound 
not to adjourn any trial for any purpose save that of injustice, 
and death shall not entitle the accwed or his heirs, successors, 
enecutort, administrators, assigns or next-of-kin to have the 
trial adjourned for his funeral, or for any other reason, 
including Doooeahy, 


(2) In the event of any difference of opinion among the 
Commissioners el cetera the opinion of the trying official 
or non-officia(ordenng immediate execution of the accused, 
whether before or after trial, shall prevail, and the other 
officials or non-officials shall be deemed to be guilty of 
the same offence and shall share the same fate as the 
accused. 

6. The Commissioners, etc., may pass upon any person con- 

victed or not convicted by them any sentence, authorised or 
unanlhonsed by law, including such inducements to make a 
confession of heresy, probatio probaUsaima or vox vera % as 
were offered by the Holy Officcof the Inquisition, and other 
tortura , torment a and quaeationca such as " languishing 
fire/* " burning pincers/' “ the wheel/’piene forte et dure, 
the equuleua or the “rack/* the plumbatae or “ leaden 
balls/* the ungulae or " barbed hooks/* the lamina or'* hot 
plate/' thefidiculac or “cord compressing the arm/* the 
“Scavenger’s Daughter" that compresses the victim into 
a ball, the “iron gauntlets*' or “bilboes," the 
Jungfernkuas, the puntale or “piquet," the canape 
or " hempen cord " the “ water and cord/* the atrappado 
or "pulley/* the "hot brick/* the tablillas or "thumb- 
screw and boots combined," (he mala manaio, the cell 
called “ Little Ease * and the “ Cave of Roses ** which 
was replete with reptiles 

7. The provisions of the Code, so far only as they are not 

inconsistent with the provisicn of, or ihe special procedure 
prescribed by or under this Act, and only so far as 
they are inconsistent with all other laws, human or divine. 
Shariat, Shastric, or’ Can^n Law, shall apply to the 
proceedings of the Commissioners, etc , 

8. Commissioners, etc., trying an offence, or no offence, under * 

this Act, may, with a view to obtaining the evidence of any 
person believed, thought, conceived, supposed, imagined, 
fancied, or entirely disbelieved to have been, to be, or about 
to be, or never to be directly or indirectly concerned in, 
or privy to the offence, or wholly unconcerned therein, 
tender a pardon to such person, on condition of his 
making a full detailed, lncnminalmg and wholly untrue 
disclosure of the whole circumstances, within or without his 
knowledge, relating to the offence, and to every other 
person, concerned or unconcerned, whether as principal or 
abettor m the commission thereof, or his ascendent or 
descendent to the seventh generation, or a collateral 
seventeen degrees removed from him. 

(2) It shall be open to the Commissioners etc., in lieu of 
tendering pardon as aforesaid, to have the title of Khan 
Bahadur, Rai Bahadur, Rao Bahadur or Diwan Bahadur 
conferred on such person when the next Honour *s List is 
published, provided that it fhall be lawful (o cancel end 
withdraw the honour thus conferred should it be proved 
to the satisfaction of the said Commissioners etc. that any 
particle of truth has strayed into the statement of such 
person. 

9 (I) Any person convicted or acquitted on a trial held by 

Commissioners, etc. under this Act may appeal to the High 
Court, with a view to have his sentence enhanced, or have 
a sentence passed on him, as the case may be, and such 
appeal shall be disposed of by the said court in the 
manner in which appeals made against judgements in favour 
of the executive are disposed of. 

(2) When the Commissioners etc. pass sentence of death, 
and it has been duly executed, the proceedings shall be 
submitted to the High Court, and the scnteoce shall 
not be executed again unless it is confirmed by the saij 
Court 

1 0. Notwithstanding anything contained in the Indian Evidence 
Act I of 1872, when the statement of any person has beta 
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fabricated, cooked or ceococted by any member of the police 
force, and recorded by any magistrate, such statement may be 
admitted in evidence in trial before the said Commissioners 
etc. if such person has been killed, hidden away or made 
incapable of giving evidence, and the said Commissioners 
Mfc of opinion that such death, disappearance or in- 
capacity has been caused in the interest of jurtice by 
officials or non-officials duly appointed for this purpose. 

1 1. The Local Government may, by notification in the Local 
Official Gazette, or without any such notification, make or 
mar rules consistent or inconsistent with this Act, to provide 
for all, or any, or none of the matters that may conceivably 
or inconceivably arise. 

12. Where, in the opinion of the Local Government, there 
are reasonable or unreasonable grounds, or none at all, 
for believing, imagining, fancying or disbelieving that any 
person (i) has acted, «s acting, is about to act, or is capable 
of acting in contravention of any act, law, ordinance, regu- 
lation. rule, order, or unexpressed wish of Government, or 
(ii) has commited, is committing, is about to commit or is 
capable of committing any offence specified or unspecifid 
in the second schedule, or (iii) has used, it using, is about 
to use or is capable of using force or violence, or threat of 
force or violence, in act, word or deed, as laid down in the 
Ahmedabed pledge, or (iv) has not condemned, is 
not condemning, is not about to condemn or is not capable 
of condemning anything done or intended to be done, 
or omitted or intended to be omitted by the late Gopi 
Nath Saha, the Local Government, if it is satisfied 
that such a person is a member of any association, 
club, society, family caste, tribe, profession, mercantile 
company, or trade guild which Goverament has declared 
or may declare to be wanting in love or affection for 
Government, so that it becomes thereby guilty of disaffec- 
tion and of enmity, ill-will and all other forms of hostility 
towards Government, may order that such person (a) shall 
notify where he stands, sits, or lies, and shall notify any 
and every change of posture to every authority that may 
exist in the land ; (b) shall leport himself to the police every 
three seconds without interfering with the nightly slumber 
or the daily siesta of any policeman, which may last 
twenty-four hours every day ; (r) shall conduct himself in 
such manner as may be so specified, including standing 
on hit head and playing golf in that position, taking a 
dive in the Diamond Harbour and not appearing again on 
the surface for twelve consecutive hours, and walking 
five hours on the railway track of the E. I R. at a pace 
not exceeding one mile pet hour, while a mail train is 
in motion a hundred yards behind him travelling in the 
same direction at the speed of one mile per mioute : 

(d) shall abstain from such acts as may be to speci- 
fied, including sleeping, eating, drinking and breathing, 

(e) shall reside or remain in any place so specified, includ- 
ing Ac bed of Ac Hoogli or Ae bottom of a well ; 
(0 Aall not enter reside or remain in any arc* where Acre 
is air, earth or sky ; (g) Aall be committed to custody of 
any person, including Ae Angel of DcaA ; provided that 
Ae Local Government Aall not in any order under clause 
(e) specify an area outside Ae territorial jurisdiction of 
God without the previous sanction of Ae Governor-General 
in Council 

(2) The Local Government in its order under subjection 
(I) may A red (a) Ae arrert without warrant, or, in fad, 
without rhyme or reason, of Ae person in respect of 
whom Ae order is made, wherever he may or may not 


be found by any policeman, or oAer officer or non- 
official who may care to earn promotion or title ; and 
(b) Ae search of any place in Ais or in Ae oAer world. 

13. An order under sub-section (I) of section 12 shall be 
served on Ae person in resped of whom it is made in the 
usual manner provided for service of Government orders, 
including a slap and a kick ; but in Ae case of a first 
offender it may be served only wiA swear-words and oAer 
expressions suggesting Aat Ae geneology of the person on 
whom it is ser/ed goes back to some animal not particular- 
ly intelligent or clean. 

14. (I) Any officer of Government desiring promotion, and 
any non-official coveting any honour may arrest with or with- 
out suspicion any person living wi Ain a radius of five hundred 
Aousand miles of 1 48. Russa Road, Calcutta, on Ae ground 
Aat he is a person in resped of whom an order might 
lawfully be made under sub-section ( I ) of section 1 2. 

(2) Any person exercising the power conferred by sub- 
section ( I ) may at Ae time of making Ae arrest, or 
before, or after it, search any place, and seize any property 
Aat attracts his fancy or cupidity. 

1 5 The Local Government, and every officer of Government 
to whom any copy of any order made under section 1 2 
has been directed by auAority of Ae Local Government, 
and every person exercising the powers conferred by 
section 14, may use any and every means necessary to 
enforce the same, provided that in no case Aall they be 
lawful, and in no case may violence be aovided. 

16 Whoever being a person in respect of whom an order 
has been made under sub-section (I) of section 12 
knowingly or unknowingly disobeys any direction 
in such order, provided it is a direction not in order, Aall 
he ptxniAablc with such puniAments as are specified in 
section 6 ; but in no case Aall Ae punishment be lets 
Aan rigorous deaAwiA imprisonment wiA hard labour, or 
simple slavery for a term which may extend to Ae age of 
Methuselah, and Ae person covicted Aall also be liable to 
fine which may extend to Ae amount fixed by Ae Repara- 
tion Commission for recovery from Germany, provided 
that it is not paid in paper marks of Germany or in Russian 
roubles. 

17. (I) Every person in respect of whom an order has been 
made under sub-section (I) of section 12 shall, if so direc- 
ted by any officer or non-official authorised or unauthorised 
in Ais behalf, (a) permit himself to be spat upon, slapped 
or kicked; (b) tUow his nose and ears to be pulled; (c) 
furnish such officer or non-official wiA specimens of hi* 
laughter, sneezing, snoring, coughing and crying. 

(2) If any person fails to comply wiA r or attempts to avoid, 
any direction given in accordance wiA Ae provirian 
of subjection (I), he Aall be ptmiAable wiA partial 
paralysis and confinement to sick-bed which may extend 
to five hundred years, or with fine which may extend 
to Ae figure of Ae Unnational Debt of India or wiA both. 

18. (1) WiAin one geological period from Ae date of the 
issue of an order by Ae Government imder s ub sect i on 
(|) of Section 12 Ae Local Government Aall place 
before two persons, who Aall be eiAer Sessions Judge* 
or Additional, Substract i op al , Multiplicatiooal or Divistoonl 
Judges, and one of whom at least shell be his personal 
or political enemy, Ae immaterial (ads and material 
fiction*, in or out of k» pessamtea, on which Ae order 
may or may not have been based, togeAer wiA any 
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materials relating to the case, or wholly irrelevant to it, 
which may or may not have subsequently come into its 
possession, and a statement o f the allegations, if any, made 
against the person in respect of whom the order has been 
made, but not his answers to them; and the said judges may 
or may not consider the said immaterial facts and material 
fictions, and may or may not report to the Local Govern- 
ment whether or no there is in their opinion lawful or unlaw- 
ful, and sufficient or insufficient cause for the order. 

(2) On the receipt of the said report, if any, the Local 
Government shall consign the same to the waste- pa per 
basket. 

(3) Nothing in this section or out of it shall entitle any 
person against whom an order has been made under sub- 
section (I) of section 1 2 to appear or to act by pleader unless 
the said pleader is the amicus curiae thrust upon him by 
the said judges, and paid liberally from Secret Service 
Funds, and the proceedings and report of the said judges 
shall be as secret and confidential as the airy nothings 
whispered in fcafa juggafis on hill-tops, or the procedmgs 
of the Star Chamber and other such British institutions 
of historic fame 

19. The Local Government shall apj^oint such persons as it 
thinks wholly unfit to constitute Visiting Committees for 
the purpose of this Act, and shall by rules prescribe the 
manner in which the members of the said committees 
shall have their visiting cards dropped in the “ Not at 
Home" boxes outside the quarters of the jailors in charge 
of jails where persons punished under any provision of 
of this Act may be languishing in durance vile, and such 
dropping of cards shall be deemed to be the only proper 
form of a visit of enquiry paid by such committees. 

20 The Local Government may make to every person v*ho is 
placed under restraint by reason of an order nude under 
sub-section (I) of section 12 a decennial allowance for 
his support of such amount calculated to the seventh deci- 
mal place of a pie as, in the opinion of the Local 

* Government, is a pioper dying wage, which shall be paid 

at the end of the decenmum or after death whichcvei 
is the longer period 

21 With a view to the performance ot the fundamental duty 
of the Government, which is to preserve security on which 
political advance and all the lunitions of a civilized social 
organism depend, this Act shall be deemed to indemnify 
in advance all persons for whatsoever they may have done 
to any person believed, thought, conceived, suspected 
imagined or fancied to be a Non-Co-operator or a 
Swarajist, and no suit, prosecution or other legal proceed- 
ings shall lie against any peisoo for anything which is 
done, in good faith or in bad, or intended In be done under 
this Act. 

First Schedule, 

Any offence under any of the following sections of the Indian 
^enai Code, or any other Code, namely, sections, L 2, 3, 4, 5, 6, 7, 
«, 9, 10, II, 12, 13. 14, 15. 16, 17, 18, 19, 20, 21, 22, 23, 24, 
15, 26, 27 28. 29, 30, 31, 32, 33, 34, 35. 36. 37, 38, 39, 40, 4!, 
41 43. 44. 45. 46, 47, 48. 49, 50, 51, 52, 53. 54. 55, 56. 57, 
5ft* 59, 60, 61, 62. 63. 64. 65, 66, 67, 68. 69, 70, 71, 72, 73. 74, 
75, 76, 77, 78, 79, 80, 81, 82, 83, 84, 85, 86, 87, 88, 89, 
90> 91. 92. 93, 94. 95. 96. 97, 98, 99, 100, 101, 102. 103, 
(“ Sir, there are no more figures left in the type-cases " —Compositor, 
Comrade Press. M Very well, we have done our best, just as the 
(raster* of the Bill have done their worst, and we can both console 
ourselves with the reflection that we have used everything that lay 
with* Oar reach/*— Printer, Comrade Press). 


Petty Larceny. 

(By Our Special Kleptomaniac) 

[ Motto “Wit is your birthright* therefore steal it where- 
soever you find it .** —Rigmarole V eda or Travestied Traditions.] 

Will telephone users please not fire off this little joke on the 
poor telephone girls any more ? They tell us plaintively that they 
are tir«“d of it. 

A subscriber asks tor a number, and after a suitable interval 
the exchange calls politely— politely, mind you ; 44 Number engaged." 
The subscriber tries again. 

Again comes the autocratic voice from the exchange • 44 Still 

engaged." 

44 Still engaged, is he > “ retorts ihc exasperated subscriber. 
41 Then it’s high Ume he was married ! " 

A Sunday-school teacher asked a little tcllow how many com- 
mandments there were I o her surprise the lad answered, glibly 
enough, 44 Ten, ma'am * 

44 And now, Sammy," asked the teacher, 44 what would be the 
result if you should break one of them ?" 

“Then thcie’d be nine,” triumphantly answered the youngster. 

An old gentleman at the theatre, bothered by the constant 
coughing of a lady near him, said*— 

“That’s a very bad cough of yours " 

The best I’ve got,” said she. 

Griggs : 4 ‘ So Bacheller, after the accident, was taken to the 
hospital } Is there any cause for anxiety ? " 

Briggs * 44 Yes , he has deucedly pretty nurse." 

He was an old merchant who had built up a big business by 
advertising. As he lav at death’s door, his weeping wife asked him 
if there was anythirg special he would like on his tombstone. 44 Oh,** 
he answared, 44 it sn*t very important what the text is -so long as it 
gets good space and is well displayed “ 

44 Just as Millet and the widow started up the aisle to the altar 
every light in the church went out.” 

44 What did the couple do, then } " 

“ Kept on going. The widow knew the way.’’ 

44 1 wonder at your allowing Hix to marry your daughter. I 
thought you were mortal enemies ” 

44 That's just the reason. Now he will have my wife for his 
mother in-law." 

44 Her teeth are like stars,*’ gushed the love-smitten youth. 

In an outburst of joyous delight. 

And when they were married he found ’twas the truth ! 

Like the stars, they came out every night. 

Baroness (who takes a kindly interest in her servants) : 44 1 hear 
you’ve been to Brighton, James. Did you enjoy yourself ? " 

James : 44 No, mum. I had the wife with me." 

The Countess : 44 This book says that in India it i» the custom 
to bury the living wife with her dead husband. Isn’t it terrible 

The Earl : “ Indeed it is I The poor husband I Even death 
brings him no release." 

A lady of advanced age required the services of a page-boy, 
and advertised : 44 Youth wanted." One of her dearest friends sent 
her by the next post a bottle of Blank's celebrated wrinkle-filler and 
skin tightener, a pot of fairy bloom, a set of false teeth, a flaxen 
wig, and a cake of iodine soap. 

There are more possibilities in judiciously placed asterisks 
than in all the words a dictionary holds— because of this: You may 
choose the wrong word, but you can never choose the wrong asterisk. 
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Telephone No. 5602. 


FOR YOUR 


Telegram.: “LIGHTHOUSE." 


Electric Requirements. 






Under the Management of 

EXPERT AND QUALIFIED ENGINEERS. 


Lighting of Palaces and Private Installations a Speciality. 



UlcII Able to Advise and Assist municipal Corporations 
in Preparing Town Lighting Schemes and to execute 
them Promptly and Economically. 

Large Stock of Electrical Accessories Always Available for Choice. 


ENQUIRIES SOLICITED. 


INDIA ELECTRIC HOUSE, 


COURT ROAD, KASHMIR GATE, DELHI. 


1 


__ 

HMWATBT.i:' 


Z A N G I R». 6-4-0. 

Latent impioted Kvuutam Pen, never leaks, blots 
or Ktcvpe and always runt smooth on any paper. 
Order nny style. V. V. on 7 tltys* sporovul. 
Calendar Clip Annas 6. ft doeon EANG! InkJet* 
Van as 8. Protector Packet Annas 8. Pens Repaired 
and Exchanged, 

ZANCJI PEN & INK MANUFACTURING Cx, 

1, Nai Barak, DELHI. * 


FINE KASHMIR SUITING & SHIRTINGS. 

Kashmir Ruffles, pare wool, One texture, beautiful designs, light, soft, 
warm and durable. Improve with every wash becoming softer, brighter amf 
more silky. Ideal for sohkans. Width 25 tabes. Suitings Rs. SftU- Shirtings 
R». 2/- per yard. Samples and Catalogue free. Fur Caps, genuine, Tibetan fur. 


%)an» & Co. Srinagar, KASH&UR. 






WAR CARTOON 


Reprimted ©m 
(Card-lboaurd for Frammg„ 

‘COMRADE” CARTOONS OF 191 1 AND AFTER. 


(1 ) The Brotherhood of Man. 

(2) Co- E fficient. 

(3) (a) Before, (b) And After. 

(4) $eati ‘ Pouidentes . 


(5) The Spirit of the Coliseum. 

(6) A Christmas Dinner— and After. 

(7) Chancjnc the Guards. 

(8) Fed Up. 


COMPLETE SET OF EIGHT FOR Rs. 3. SINGLE COPY ANNAS 8. 

Only a limited number now left. 

Apply sharp — or you won’t get them. 

Manapef, 

The Comrade, 

KUCHA-I-CHELAN, DELHI. 


f THE LAKSHMI INSURANCE Co., Ltd. 

10, NISBET ROAD, LAHORE. 

( Registered under the Indian Companies’ Act, of 1913 on 28th March, 1924 ) 

: 

Authorised Capital Rs. 10,00,000 

Subscribed Capital upto *0th September, 1924 Rs. 8,75,000 

Paid up Capital upto 30tb September, 1924 Rs. 76,195 


Board of Directors. 


1. Lala Lajpat Rai, 12, Court Street, Lahore, 

(Chairman). 

2. Pandit Moti Lai Nehru, M. L. A., Anand 

Bhavan, Allahabad. 

3. Rai Bahadur Lala Dhanpat Rai, M. L. C., 

Chairman, Bond of Directors, The Punjab 
National Bank, Ltd., Lahore. 


4. Rai7ada Bhagat Ram, M.L.C., Bai-at-Law. 
Jullundur. 

5 Lala Dewan Chand, M.L.C., Merchant, 
Amritsar. 

6. Dr. Nihal Chand Silcn, M.L.C., Mcleod 

Road, Lahore. 

7. Pandit K. Santanam, Lahore, (Managing Director). 


Has Achieved Record Success. 

OVER 12 LACS WORTH OF POLICIES IN FIRST 5 MONTHS OF WORKING. 

POLICIES TO SUIT ALL TASTES AND POCKETS. 

NO VEXATIOUS RESTRICTION ON POLICY-HOLDERS. 

For Prospectus, Forms and other Particulars please write to:— 

PANDIT K. SANTANAM, 

Managing Director. 


> 
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ADVERTISE! 

TWO PICE PER WORD & LESS FOR SUBSCRIBERS. 
Three Pice Per Word & Less For Others. 

Have you anything to buy or sell or let on hire? 

Have you k situation vacant? 

Do you need a situation ? 
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|Please fill in the above form and forward it with remittance to : — 

THE ADVERTISEMENT MANAGER, “THE COMRADE," 

K.UCI I A'i 'CHELAN, DELHI. 

Please give consecutive insertions to above advertisement for which I am remitting per M. O. Rs. As. 

Name. AdJrexs. 
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Stand upright, speak thy thought, declare 
The truth thou hast, that all may share. 

Be bold, proclaim it everywhere. 

They only live who dare! 
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The Agreement. 


BY MAHATMA GANDHI. 

I thank God that Ht gave me strength to unreadcr to the 
SWirilHti all that it way ponible for me to Mirrender - much more than 
far many Iricodt had expected. I mwt acknowledge my indebted- 
io, to the Swarajirl; for their accotnodalton. I know that many do 
Opt put the mme emphan. that I do on the corntructive part of the 
programme. With many the stiffening of the franch*se was the 
littered pill, and yet for the sake of unity and for the sake of the 
4 Xawtry they have yielded. All honour to them for to doing. 

*. , The agreement puts the Swarajists on a par with the No-Changers. 
J|WtS inevitable if voting and alt it means was to be avoided. Non- 
Violence means utmost accomodation compatible with one's principles. 
.'Swarajists (farm to be a growing body. That they have made an 
ijipsmiw on the Government cannot be gainsaid. Opinions may 
N.ASara* to it* value, but it ii not possible to question the fart itself. 
" have shown dtyennmation, grit, discipline and cohesion, and have 

> I## |mred to carty their policy to the potty of defiance. Once 
* 1 <iWi|rn the desirability of entering the Councils, and it roust be admitted 
have introduced a new spirit into the Indian legislatures. 


That their very brilliance takes the nation’s mind away from itself is 
lo one like me regrettable; bu so long as our ablest men continue to 
believe in Council entry, we must make the best of the legislatures. 
Though an uncompromising No-Changer, i roust not only tolerate their 
attitude and work with them, but l must even strengthen them wherever 
I can. 

if they will not decide matters of important differences by means 
of the vote, the NoChangers can carry on the Congress only by mutual 
consent and forbearance - unless not wishing to fight they will retire from 
Congress control altogether. It is recognised that neither party can do 
without the other. Both occupy an important position in the country. 
The Congress was weakened by the secession of the Liberals and the 
Besantites. 'Hie cleavage was inevitable because they were opposed 
to Non-Co-operation on principle. We mpt avoid further cleavage if it 
is at all possible. We must not lightly set up as principle mere matter* 
of opinion and engage j» pitched battles over them 

If the Non-Co-operation programme be suspended, as I feel it must 
be, it follows as a natural corollary that the Swara) Party should have 
no odium attached to its activity. It is beside the purpose to say or 
examine what would have happened if Congressmen had never thought 
of the Councils We have to take the situation as it stands to-day, and 
suit ourselves lo it, or lo make it suit us, if that is possible. 

Lastly, the Bengal situation demanded that No-Changers gave the 
Swaraj Party the strongest support that it was in their power to give. 

M But " said some of the No-Changers and others to me, “how cat 
vou subscribe to e document which says that the Government have 
really attacked the Swaraj Party and not the anarchists } Are you 
not unjust to the Government >” This attitude pleased me and flattered 
me. It pleased me to notice in my questioners a sincere defire lo do 
justice to a Government they do not like It flattered my pride m 
that my questioners expected from me exact judgment and fullest 
justice. I confessed to them that I had against the Government the 
greatest prejudice based cn part experience, that the writings in the 
British and British-owned Indian Press had prepared me for an attack 
on the Swaraj Party, that it was the declared policy d the Government 
“to lop off tall poppies," and lhat whilst it was possible that among 
the arrested men may be some with anarchical tendencies it wax 
nevertheless a fact that the vast majority of them w ere Swarajist?, and 
that if it was a fact, as the Government contended, that the anarchist* 
were a large party, it was curious that the Government could find 
in the main only Swarajists to lay their hands upon. I told them further 
that if there was an extensive and active anarchical organisation, the 
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fierce*! spirit* were likely lo be outside the Swaraj Parly rather than 
inside it, that it is said that no arms were found by the police 
during their night search. Nothing that my questioners told me in 
reply shook my belief, and I am inclined to think that if I did not 
bring my questioners round to my belief, I at least convinced them that 
the burden lay upon the Government to show that they had no designs 
upon the Swaraj Party in Bengal. 

But the proposed suspension does not affect the individual pucta 
Non -Co-opera tors. They are not only entitled to hold to their views, 
but would be very hulr worth »f they gave up their personal Non-Co- 
operation. For instance, suspension of ri)e*N on-Co-operation program- 
me does not mean for me recall of my medals or resumption of practice 
or sending my children to Government schools. Thus whilst suspen- 
sion will leave a convinced Non-Co-operator free to retain his 
Non-Co-operation, for those who took up Non-Co-operation only as a 
policy and in obedience to the Congress call, it makes it open, if they 
like, to recall their Non-Co-operation without the slightest stigma 
attaching to their so doing Further, suspension is agreed upon 
it is not open to any Congressman as such to preach Non-Co-operation 
as part of Congress policy or programme. On the other hand, it is 
open to him, if he so^chooses, to dissuade people from taking up Non- 
Co-operation during the period of suspension. 

Then there is the spinning franchise. I wanted much more- - 
Khaddar on all occasions, and spinning 2000 yards per month by all 
Congressmen, except in case of illness or like disability This has 
been watered down to wearing Khaddar on political occasions, and 
spuming by deputy even for unwillingness But here again it was not 
possible for me to insist up to the breaking point In the first place 
the Maharashtra party had constitutional difficulty in agreeing to 
spuming or wearing Khaddar being part of the franchise at all ; and, in 
the second place, the Swaraj Party as a body does not attach the same 
importance either to the wearing of Khaddar or to handspinning , it 
does not consider them to be indispensable as I do either lor the 
attainment ol Swaraj or for the exclusion of foreign cloth. It was there- 
fore from their standpoint a tremendous concession their agreeing to 
make Khaddar and handspmniug a part of the franchise even in the 
modified form I therefore gratefully acknowledge the concession 
they have made for the sake of unity. L.et those who are disposed 
to grumble at the modification r cm era bet, that it is a great advance to 
rise from the nominal four-anna-franchise to a tangible and effective 
franchise that requires every Congressman lo testify his belief in the 
desirability of making India self supporting so far as her clothing 
requirements are concerned, and that too by reviving the old Indian 
industry of hambpinning, and then distributing wealth where it is most 
needed. 

It has been urged that everybody will take advantage of the 
relaxation, and the idea of spinning as sacrifice will break down, 
and that the wearing of Khaddar will be confined only to political 
occasions and Congress business. I should he sorry if any such un tow aid 
results were to follow the modification. Those who fear such disaster 
wm to forget that spinning by ever* Congressman was a* yet a mere 
idea of one man He has now resigned himself to a modification ol 
his proposal Surely therefore the embodiment in the franchise of ihe 
idea even in a modified form is a distinct gain and must me roans 
the number of wearers of Khaddar and voluntary spinners. 

Morecw r, it must be remembered that it ,s one thing to embody 
reforms in recommendakry or even obligatory resolutions, and it is 
totally another thing to make them part of franchise. Any test for 
franchise should have no vagueness about it and should be easily 
capable of being cairied out For inability to carry it out means 
disfranchisement The wearing of Khaddar on all occasions and for 
all purposes may not be possible even for the best of us. 

la practice, however it will be found that the vast majority of us 
who can »U afford a variety of costumes will find it necessary to wear 
Khaddar on all occasions, if we have to wear it oo all Congress 
occasions. For an ardent Congressman every occasion is a Congress 
occasion, and he or she would be an indifferent Congressman or 
Congress woman who has oo Congress work during consecutive twenty* 


four hours. We should have on our roll thousands of voters or 
original members. They cannot have many uniforms, nor can they 
have money to buy yarn spun by others. They must spin themselves 
and tbt» give at least half an hour’s labour to the nation. And a 
Congress Volunteer who does not spin himself will be hard put to it to 
convince the candidate for Congress membership of the necessity of 
spinning. Everything must therefore rest on an* honest and loyal 
working of the proposal. 

The agreement is what it professes to be - a strong recommenda- 
tion. I have signed it in my individual capacity. Deshbandhu 
Das and Pandit Motilal Nehru have si&icd for the Sworaj Party. It, 
therefore, is a recommendation by the Swaraj Party and myself to all 
Congressmen and others for consideration and adoption. I want 
it to be considered on merits. I would urge every one to eliminate 
me from constderaUon Unless the recommendation is accepted on 
merits, it will be difficult cithei to achieve the political unity we 
want, and should have, or to secure the exclusion of foreign cloth, 
which we must have, and which is possible only by universal use of 
Khaddar. If the proposals to suspend Non-Co-operation or lo give 
ihe Swaraj Party adcauate hearty recognition in the Congress or to 
make the wearing of Khaddar and handspitming, whether personally 
or by deputy, part of the franchise do not commend themselves to the 
Congressmen and the others who are invited, they should reject them 
and unhesitatingly press their own solution on the attention of the 
nation Deep cherished convictions cannot, and must not.’be set aside 
for any consideration whatsoever. 

♦ ♦ 

A Historic Appeal. 

( From the Indian Khtlafal Delegation to the Khalifa ) 


B -isnu 'llah-tr-Rahman-i r-ft»Acem. 

Hotel Regina, 

Parts. 

28th May ; 1920, A . C 

May it please Your Majesty, 

The Indian Khilafal Delegation had the honour to address to 
Your Imperial Majesty on the 1 1th May a telegram in which we 
had endeavoured to explain in brief the mission on which we had 
come to Europe on behalf of the 70 million Mussalmans of India 
and the 250 millions of our compatriots of other creed*, the nature 
of the claims that we had been charged to advocate in connection with 
ihe Khilafat and the Turkish settlement, and the state of feelings in 
India and the East generally respecting the same. We had al so 
ventured to express the hope that Your Majesty and your noble 
and brave, but distracted and divided nation, would resolutely do 
your duty not only by Turkey but by Islam, and that the unity 
of Turkey would *oon become a true reflex of the unity of Islam, 
which stood solidly by Your Majesty'? side as it had never stood 
since the days of the earliest Khulafa. 

To-day we beg leave to address Your Majesty in greater 
detail on some of the points briefly touched upon in that humble 
message, and the extieme gravity of the present situation for Islam 
is our only excuse for the importunity that may perhaps be detected 
in our lepeated submissions. For this we confidently trust Your 
Majesty will extend to us your fatherly forgiveness. 

After sending the telegram of the 1 1th May to Your Msjaty, 
we had occasion to meet a prominent and thoroughly disinterested 
journalist here to whom we gave a copy ol that message, and we 
think it would interest Your Majesty to know what he said to m 
even before he had read it. 

He told us dial if he were the Suhan of Turkey to-day, he would 
forget that he was the ruler of the Ottoman Empire and the head 
of the Ottoman nation, and only remember that he was (he Successor 
of our Holy Prophet (on whom be Cod’s peace and benedictions) 
and the Commander of thejFaithful, and as such the Servant of the 
Holy Placet and t)ie mandatory of Allah for the Sanctuaries of* 
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Mam, He laid he would like to appeal to-day not only to the 
Turks* much leas only to the small body of people that are ia 
ConsUadoopk* but to the entire Modem World without distinction 
dt race and country and political sovereignty, and that he would 
appeal not so much to the brain as to the heart of Mam. II he 
were the Khalifa to-day, he said, hr would make all Islam weep 
and pray to Allah and seek strength and support in the spiritual 
awakening thus effected, rather than waste his time and energies 
in futile negotiations with people sunk in grots materialism, to whom 
neither reason nor sentiment appeals when their immediate interests 
are concerned. In short, he wouW stand forth, as no previous Sultan 
of Turkey had stood forth, as the Champion of the Faith and the 
Vicegerent of Allah on earth, untrammelled by diplomatic conventions 
and political artificialities. 

This friend of our cause did not know when he gave expression 
to dime ideas that our own humble submissions to Your Majesty were 
directed to the same end. But having received confirmation of 
tiim from such an unexpected quarter, we now feel that we should 
repeat those submissions with as much emphasis as is compatible 
with our profound esteem and veneration for Your Majesty. Islam 
and not Turkey alone should be die object of our united defence 
If the Turks too lay greater stress upon the obvious danger arising 
from the dismemberment of the temporal power of Mom, and its 
reduction to an extent imperilling its spiritual freedom, than they 
do upon the evils resulting from the dismemberment of the Ottoman 
Empire, which must be the natural concern of every Turk to-day, 
then, not only will the dismemberment of that Empire be prevented 
as the first fruit of our combined efforts, but Islam itself will be secured 
against the menace of strangulation and death which this infamous 
treaty, if signed, is expected to spell for it. If, on the contrary, 
greater emphasis is placed on the necessity of saving Thrace and 
Smyrna, or the Armenian Vilayet, then we fear even that result 
may not be achieved, while it may involve the surrender of larger 
claims and to a Mussalman infinitely more important principles. Not 
urtoften in the affairs of mankind small things have proved the enemy 
of big things, and the reduction of one legitimate claim, ir the hope of 
placating the adversary and inducing him to be more just and 
reasonable than he is inclined to be, has many a lime produced results 
quite the contrary of those desired and expected. 

The Khalifa is the repository of the sacred Traditions of our 
Prophet, and. as Your Majesty is aware, according to the most 
authentic reports, he commanded the Mussalmans on his de&th'bed not 
to permit or tolerate any sort or kind of non-Moslem control over any 
portion of the Ja /curat'd- Arab which includes Syna, Palestine 
and Mesopotamia as well as the region known to European 
geographers as the peninsula of Arabia No Mussalman can therefore 
apree to the exercise of any control by mandatories of the 
powers in Syria, Palestine or Mesopotamia, and what no 
Mtissalman can submit to consistently widi his creed, the Successor 
of our Prophet can submit to still lew The Arabs themselves have 
protested against all mandate* and protectorates in these 
regions, so dial even the principle of seU-detrrramatioo cannot cow 
be invoked with any success by our political adversaries. In fact, 
when we discussed ihi question w»di tome representative Ai they 
readily admitted our well-cstablnbcd contention that, even if they 
.were to determine othciwise, their self-determination in favour of non- 
Moslem mandates or any other form of control could not be binding 
on the Mussalmaft* of the world in dear defiance of the sharfat 
and that obviously the Jazct-rat u! Arab is not the pm ate property 
of the Arabs, any more than it is of the Turks, to give away or to 
retaift' but the common heritage of Islam, and subject to the warden 
ship of the entire Moslem world as a divine trust. 

We may mention here that we had clearly stated in our Address 
to the Viceroy in India that even if die Turks could be made to 
eeguieste in a settlement of this kind in contravention of the Prophet's 
death-bed injunction, k would remain as unacceptable as ever to 
every believing Mnssahnan. 

Turkey cannot, therefore, undertake, consistently with the oblige* 
tm» imposed by Mam, fo accept whatever decisions the Allied 


Powers may be pleased to take with regard to Syria, Palestine and 
Mesopotamia, any more than she can accept them with regard to the 
Heja 7 or any other portion of the peninsula of Arabia. Nor can 
Your Majesty renounce in their favour all the rights and titles that 
Turkey ever claimed over these territories, including those which 
belong to Your Majesty in virtue of the Khilafat, or undertake to 
recognise or conform to any and every measure which may be taken, 
now or hereafter, by the Allies in and concerning these regions. 

It is obvious that such demands can be accepted only if Your Majesty 
is prepared to renounce the Khilafat itself, and thus reverse the act 
ot cession, after four long centuries, which enabled Your Majesty's 
great ancestor, Sultan Selim I, to be recognised by the Modem 
world as Khalifat-ur Rasul and Amcer-ul-Momineen. 

We feel it our duty to submit that Indian Mussalmans. who have 
always accepted the rulers of the Ottoman Empire as Khulafa and 
Commanders of the Faithful without doubt or dispute, are as strong 
and unwavering supporters of Your Majesty's title to the Khilafat as 
of any of your long and distinguished predecessors, and that, while 
earnestly desirous of strengthening the bond which the Khilafat was 
designed to create and maintain, they will deplore as one of the 
greatest misfortunes that could befall Islam if anything was permitted 
to affect Your Majesty's title to it. 

After the foregoing submissions, we need hardly trouble Your 
Majesty with any further appeal against the renunciation of Your 
Majesty's undisputed and indisputable jurisdiction over all Mussal- 
mans irrespective of the consideration whether they are your own 
subjects or happen to be subject to the sovereignty or protectorate of 
another State. The renunciation of such jurisdiction is the direct 
renunciation of the Khilafat itself, and neither argument nor appeal 
is necessary to recommend the categorical and summary rejection 
of such an unconscionable demand from the Khalifa alter innumerable 
protestations that the war would involve no religious question, and the 
Khilafat was a subjeri on which the Mussalmans alone were 
competent to take a decision 

We may, however, state that we have ventured to place the 
question of the Jazeerat-ul-Arab in the lore front of our humble sub- 
mission not because we are unmindful ot other equally unconscionable 
demands that have been made in the draft Treaty, but because 
it seemed to us just possible that the importance of the inviolability 
of the Khilafat might not always be kept in view in the present 
distracted condition of the ill fated Turkish nation But even if we had 
been inclined to ignore the legitimate requirements of the Turks as a 
nation/ which wc could not have done consistently with the claims of 
our Islamic Brotherhood, the needs of the Khilafat itself would have 
compelled us to offer, as we arc prepared to do, every support to 
Turkey in her vigorous protests against the rest of the provisions of 
the Draft Treat}. They manifestly seek to deprive you, in spite of 
the most iobron and repealed pledges of the Allied Powers, of your 
homelands in Thrace and Asia Minor , they would place your 
capita! at the mercy of your traditional lots, and even then subject it. 
and, in fact, Your Majesty also, to Allied control , they would rob 
you for ?11 practical runposes of every kind of r^curce, financial as 
well as military, naval and aerial, and T in diort, leave }ou no vestige 
of independence even a« a so v er< ign State It docs not, however, 
seem necessary to po into these provisions at any further length, 
because they are and must b* as unacceptable to every patriotic Turk 
as they are and must be to every believing Mumalmin. The Khalifa 
to be a Khalifa must be independent, and must possess temporal 
power adequate in existing circumstances for the defence of the 
faith But if this Treaty, or, m fact, any treaty like this, is signed, it 
is clear that Your Majesty will have neither independence nor 
temporal power left, and lacking these essentia! qualifications for the 
Khilafat, Your Majesty will soon cease <o be recognised as Khalifa. 
Already some Arabs have been encouraged to question your title, 
though they themselves lack these essential qualifications, and cannot 
therefore be recognised as Khulafa, But the purpose of those who 
are opposed to the very existence of the Khilafat, which insists on 
what they consider to be divided allegiance, but which really 
demands allegiance to God before allegiance to any earthly Govern- 
ment, Moslem or non-Moslem, will be served all the better if no 
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Modem World would fpso /octo be bound to rally lo Your 
IViaWty i support, and assist you tothe fullest extent of its power, in 
your efforts to retain your independence and temporal power adequate 
tor die defence of its faith 


As we have already said in our telegram, everything depends 
Upon the kind of response that Your Majesty makes to the iniquitous 
and impossible demands made in the name of the Allies, and we 
hope we may suggest without disrespect, that Your Majesty's decision 
will be the most momentous ever taken by a Sultan of Turkey since 
Sultan Selim of glorious memory became a Khalifa four hundred 
years ago. For on Your Majesty's decision will depend the 
continuance of the Khilafat in his line, and alto the uninterrupted 
and undisputed succession to the Khilafat which has ?o long been 
maintained. 


But if Your Majesty's decision is what we al! confidently expect 
it to be, you may rest assured ot our loyal and hearty support. We 
have already indicated in our telegram that wc in India cannot be 
satisfied if our claim is reduced by a hair's breadth We demand 
that Your Majesty must retain all the temporal power that was yours 
when hostilities broke out in November, 1914, and that the territorial 
slatus quo ante helium must be restored. We also demand that 
Your Majesty must continue to be the Servant of the Holy Places as 
heretofore, and, finally that there must be no sort or kind of 
non-Moslem control in any portion of the Jazeerat-ul-Atab, which 
includes not only the peninsula of Arabia, but also Syria, Palestine 
and Mesopotamia. If these claims are not fully satisfied, it would be 
futile to expect peace and contentment in India, or the continuance of 
our undoubted loyalty which has been the mainstay of British rule 
throughout its history. In that event, the people of India, without 
distinction of creed and community, have decided lo cease all 
co-operation with Government. 

Mr. Gandhi, who had so valiantly and resolutely resisted the 
encroach menu of the South African Government on the liberties 
of the Indians in that part of the Empire, and achieved such signal 
success without the use of any violence, is one of the chief leaders of 
the movement for the defence of the Khilafat m India, and he and 
other great Hindu leaders have agreed upon a programme of pro* 
gressive cessation of co-operation, and the Mum) mans have decided 
to work this programme to the end 

The first stage is one that is calculated to hi mg moral pressure 
upon Government by ihe renunciation of titles and decorations con- 
ferred upon Indians by the Government, and by resignation of all 
honorary offices and membership of Legislative Councils. This 
has already begun, and some frank statements of the reasons lor this 
step being taken have been sent to the Government But ?t is clear 
that those who hunt for titles cannot be expected to join with true 
patriots in large numbers. 

In the next stage, the civil employees of Government will resign 
their posts, and since most of the work is done by Indians themselves, 
this is bound to affect the policy of Government and at the very least 
make it inclined to be less hostilj to Mam than it is to-day. h the 
third stage, the Army and the Police Force will resign, and if even 
then the hostility of the Government continues, the last stage will be 
reached, and people will refuse to pay the taxes, 

In the event of the failure of tbit movement of p r og r ess i ve 
cessation of co-operation, the MussaUmaas have reserved to them 
selves the right to take such further action as the law el Islam permits 
and Government has been repeatedly informed that the only alter* 
na t i ve s open to a Mussahunan tn inch circumstances are Jehad 
and Hijret 


But so msperited are the Mtemfmaa* that s am members of 
the police fettfe have already in tbetr feugnatiota/imd have 
openly Anted that they could no longer serve the Government to 
which they had been so loyal in the pa* without jeopardMhg their 
eternal salvation, and it may reasonably be inferred that the Musset* 
mans in the Army, v r hen they see the sacrifices their brothers in 
civil fife are making, will not place their loyalty to Government above 
their loyalty to God. 

Another factor of great importance in the present situation is 
that some Mustalmans have already migrated from India, and we 
enclose for Your Majesty's information the speech of His Majesty 
the Ameer of Afghanistan in which he fully approves of our efforts 
for the Khilafat, and offers his support for the defence of the Khilafat, 
and promises to give asylum to all the Muhajireen from India. His 
Majesty's Foreign Minister, who is at the head of the Afghan 
Delegation carrying on negotiations with the Indian Government, 
had already announced this, and now his august master himself 
confirms that announcement in the most explicit manner. His Majes- 
ty is an undoubted Mujahid, whose support of the Khilafat can be 
fully relied upon, and from his speech it appears that the newly 
liberated Moslem States of Central Asia will also stood by him in 
such endeavotn. Further, it may be pointed out that the disaffection 
and intranquillily among the tribes on the North-Western border 
of India, which have lasted much longer than on any previous occa- 
sion, and have absorbed the energies and efforts of an unprecedentedly 
large force, are due to a very largo extent to the hostility of the 
Government towards the Khilafat. In short, there prevails in India 
and m neighbouring countries a gate of feeling for the Khilafat and 
its preservation so intense and widespread as has never prevailed for 
any object for many centuries, and we may safely say that other 
Moslem lands such as" Tunis, Algeria Morocco and Egypt, and by 
no means excluding Arabia itself, will support the Khilafat no 
less in its defence of Islam. In these circumstances, we submit we 
were justified in assuring Your Majesty that Mam stood by your 
side as it had never stood since the last of the Khtilafa-ir-Radtideeit 
passed away. 

The unfortunate neglect in the past of the duties imposed and 
the work demanded by the Khilafat has brought the Moslem world 
to its present deplorable condition, and if we in the present genera- 
tion also will not make one last and combined effort to retrim the 
situation, our children and our children's children will grow up 
only to curse us and our inglorious memory, and when we march 
out of our graves on the Day of Judgment to answer for our acts 
and our omissions, we shall not be able to face Allah and His 
Prophet whose great trust we shall have so ignominiouly betrayed. 

We cannot but deplore and condemn the separatist tendencies 
discernible in some parts of the Moslem World, which are undoubtedly 
subversive ot the Brotherhood of Islam and in direct contravention 
of its teaching and its very spirit. But when we complain of this, 
we are told that the Turks have themselves to thank for this state 
of affairs, that their whole outlook at best is national, and that 
they care little for the Khilafat or for Mam. Non-Moslem critics 
of position and authority also have begun to ask what the Khalifa 
himself has done for the Khilafat during the last century . or two. 

Of course, such complaints and criticisms are neither sincere nor 
disinterested, and besides exaggerating the errors of the past, 
and taking a wholly one-sided view of the matter, they disregard 
and altogether ignore the distractions of the Turk for to many 
generations, and show little appreciation of the courage and sacrifices 
of a noble and brave nation. Nevertheless, it is difficult to sttcpce 
these critics, and it would be fatal ant to confess even to a wtetve 
such truth as there is in these complaints and criticism 

Certainly the Khilafat was always meant to bp sspmdhmt 
bigbor and greater than any mert4jt national s*ttfe»sata And 
although it is absurd to suggest, as some of the mo* UHnmiwl 
people in AKed Countries are mgpasring. that the Khalifa* tike 
the Pope who could ho “ VaticamsecT. and ghat apparently 
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the Khalifa's sole function in Isle it to live in retirement like a 
jQonk or an anchorite, mumbling hit prayers and repeating his 
beads, it cannot be denied that in the last lew generations at 
least the Khutafa have not asserted themselves as such, and have 
generally appeared before the world only as Sultans and Padshahs. 
They were undoubtedly expected to go on the pilgrimage to the 
Hejaz in person every two or three years, if not, annually, and 
to make of the Haj a universal Conference of the Islamic World 
in which its affairs could be discussed in accordance with the divine 
injunction " wa shaoirhum fi-l-amr they were expected to interest 
themselves in the progress of Mdtsaimans in every country, and to 
assert themselves constantly in checking the abuses which were 
undermining the strength of Islam, and in promoting the welfare 
of the Moslems and the advancement o( the Mission of Islam 

But all this is so obvious, and no one is likely to know u so 
well as Your Majesty yourself, who have inherited the awful 
consequences of the neglect of your predecessors. Our only object 
in referring to it is to explain that, because for centuries past the work 
of the Khilafat was done indifferently, the Mussalnians, who never 
neglected to remember the Khalifa in their prayers, failed never- 
theless to come tn his aid in the hour of his need, and made but 
a poor response to his call They have, however, realised only 
too well now, after repeated misfortunes and humiliations, that 
thiogs cannot be left as they are, and that the bonds of the Khilafat 
must be strengthened at all costs. Therefoie, while, on the one 
Hand, they confidently expect that Your Majesty will rise in this 
the gravest crisis of Islam to the full height of the Kh^lafa-ir-Rashidecn, 
they are, on the other hand, themselves prepared also to obey 
Your Majesty implicitly and to make every sacrifice in obeying 
your call. 

And it will not be out of place to submit that now as ever unity 
is the greatest need of Islam Honest differences of opinion must 
always be tolerated But only Your Majesty can teach the Mussul- 
mans to-day that to make of one's opinions a fetish, and t*> be lelent 
less in the pursuit of those who hold different opinions, even when a 
still more relentless enemy of both is in close pursuit of all without 
any disdebon of persoos and parties, is the greatest betrayal of Turkey 
and of Islam. The need of reuniting all Moslems, specially such as 
may be disposed to be divided by discord or distrust one from 
another, within the fold of the true Brotherhood of Islam, is 
in fact* now greater than ever before, and we fervently pray that 
Your Majesty may exert yourself in that behalf. And in particular, 
any misunderstandings that still remain and divide Arab from 
Turk should be carefully removed In fact, this is the very moment 
when all sects and sections of IsUm can be welded together, and we 
have no doubt that Your Majesty must have been deeply touched a? 
•re ourselves at the demonstration of th* sympathy and support of our 
3H<ah brothers, who realise that the dismemberment of the Khilafat 
is the present circumstances means the dismemberment of Islam itself. 
As for the invaluable support given to us by our Hindu brethren, and 
in fact by all communities of India without any distinction, words fail 
tn to express ou t appreciation of it, and the only wav in which we 
can demonstrate our gratitude is to pray that we may not disgrace 
Main when die time comes to make every sacrifice for the liberation 
of our Motherland. We have assured our compatriots that we can 
never think of the subjugation of India to any alien power, Moslem 
or non-Moslem, and that they will find ua at their side in winning 
Indian autonomy* 

We now ask forgiveness of Your Imperial Majesty for the 
Iwgdt of this appeal, which is the result of the fullness of the heart and 
ot the grave apprehensions to which every Moslem is a prey to-day. 
But before we close this humble representation, let us once more 
•more you. Sire, that you have lying at your feet to-day such vast 
Horea of love and esteem, of affection and reverence as the greatest 
lam is the world may well envy, and it is for you to accept them and 
ts«ke use of them, or spurn them and deem them of less value than 
. die finy doles of bare justice that may grudgingly be given to you by 
o&ers with «ll the shoW of generous charity. If it had been possible 
for us to reach the Dar-us-Sft’adat and to touch Your Majesty’s feet. 


we would have begged and beseeched and implored you to make 
your choice not as the Paddtah of Ottoman Turks but as die Captain 
of Allah's Army of the Motlemsof every country and every colour* and 
as the Successor of the Chief of all Creation and the Last PVophet 01 
Cod; and we feel certain that with our tears we would have won from 
you the only answer that patriotism and taith alike demand. But 
since that is not to be, we have chosen as our great Etchi one who 
must be even dearer to you than we, your spiritual children, for she 
is the tlesh of your flesh and the bone of your bone. Much is lost of 
Islam, but its womanhood retains its pristine purity and the readiness to 
sympathise and suffer with every suffering soul. It is one of these noble 
women that we have chosen to appeal to Your Majesty in the name of 
your distant children whom common peril has drawn close to you She 
will, we confidently trust, plead their cause as no mother or wife ever 
pleaded tor a son or a husband whose life had been declared for 
feit to the Padshah \ stem justice, for she is to plead not for the life 
of a condemned criminal, but tor the life of the Khilafat and of 
Islam. And we hereby charge her in ihe name of the Allah she 
worships and the Prophet J>r would please not to give up the 
advocacy of our cause till victory is won May Allah give her the 
eloquence and the persuasion that bind a spell over human hearts 
and work miracles May it be given to her to plead as she has never 
pleaded before, and to win Vvictory as woman never won in the 
whole history of the human race 

With every good wish for your Majesty, for Turkey and lor 
Islam, and with the e\ pension of our homage and devotion, we subs- 
cribe ourselves 

Your Majesty's dutiful and loving. 

Children, 

(Sd) Mohamed AU, 

(Sd.) SYUD HOSSAIN, 

(Sd ) SYED SULAIMAN NADWI; and 
(Sd.) Abul Kasim 

(of the Indian Khilafat Delegation.) 


Anecdotage. 

When Earl French was t* command of the cavaiary at Can- 
terbury, he chanced one da/ to meet a rather slouching young 
recruit’ 

44 Tell me, my lad, said the Earl, 44 does this city belong to >ou 

The military fledgeling saluted and hludiingly replied - 

“ No, sir " 

41 Never uund," said French, genially, " straighten yourself up* 
pull yourself together, and look as though it did. " 


A story is lold of a well-known divine who was visiting a prison* 
when he came across a prisooer whose features were familiar to him 
41 What brought you here, my poor fellow he asked 

4 You married me to a woman a little while ago, sir," the 
prisoner replied, with a sigh. 

44 Ah, I see," said the parson. 14 And she was domincctmg and 
extravagant, and she drove you to desperate courses, eh ?" 

“ No," said the prisoner, "my old woman turned up." 


Dr. Reid, the relebrated medical writer, was requested by * 
lady of literary eminence to call at her home. 

44 Be sure you recollect the address," she said, as she quitted th« 
rcoin , 44 No. I , Chesterfield Street 44 

44 Madam," said the doctor, 44 1 am too great an admirer or 
politeness not to remember Chesterfield, and, t (ear, too selfish to 
forget Number One," 
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We publifh elsewhere a historic appeal made more than four 
years ago by the Indian Khilafat Delegation 
A Historic Appeal. to Sultan Mohamed Waheed-ud-din, then 
Khalifa of Islam and Sultan of Turkey. 
The Dealt Treaty o( Sevres had already been presented by the Allies 
to the Turkish Pence Delegation at Paris, and the Delegation was 
being pressed to accept it without delay. It had, however, to obtain 
die final opinion of its Government on the Treaty and on its own pro- 
posals with regard to it. and had asked (or more time, which had been 
conceded very reluctantly, and in a very niggardly manner. The subse- 
quent history of this Draft Treaty is well known and need not be repeated 
in any detail. Tewftk Pasha, the Head of this Delegation, who had 
been the Turkish Ambassador in London when war had broken out, 
and was a penona grata in British political circles because ho was 
not a Young Turk, refused to be a party to the signing of this infamous 
treaty, and could not be induced by the Grand Vizier, Damad Farid 
Pasha, who had come in person to Paris, to remain any longer at ih e 
head of a Delegation required to sign it. T*wfik Pasha accordingly 
left Paris, and Rashid Bey, a member of his Delegation, who was be 
lieved to be more accommodating and more pliant, filled his place. 
Even then the Delegation could not be induced to sign the Treaty, 
and at last a fresh Delegation composed of penons pledged to sign was 
•cg^l to Paris. When the Turkish gentleman who was in charge 
cl the Islamic Information Bureau in Paris, established by His 
Highness die Aga Khan and others, and assisted by die Indian Khilafat 
Delegation, met one of the members of thi* traitorous Delegation, and 
asked fur him for an interview m which he desired to discuss the pro- 
visions of the Draft Ticaty, hr was informed that the discussion could 
not take place until after the signature of the Treaty! The Treaty 
was accordingly signed m August, 1 9^0, and wr all know how the 
swords of Mustafa Kcmal Pasha and hi* valiant AnadoK in three years 
of hard lighting and patient endurance **or<d out the worst of its pro 
visions. The publication of the Indian Khilalat Delegation • appeal 
m not intended to rcc.il* old history, but to emphadse once more what 
Khilafat really means, bow for centuries past its essential features were 
disregarded, and why it is still necessary to maintain it and to revive 
aad reform it A conference o f the World of Islam is being called 
to-day for the settlement of the futtre government of the Hejaz, and no 
doubt dm opportunity would be avnded of by the representatives of 
various Muslim people* and States that would gather together to confer 
with each other toi a discussion the future of the Khilafat itself. We 
therefore propose to express out views on this momentous question in a 
series of articles in THE COMRADE. The letter that we publish to-day, 
apart from having a historic value, and being on that accounljof con- 
siderable interest to people, provides a good preface for this series It 
has not seen the tight of day before, because its publication would have 
involved the deposed Sultan and Khalifa, Mohamed VI, in trouble 


wife she British if, as was then believed probable, he had not 
shown this document to the agent of the British Government in 
Cosutantinople immediately on receipt of it 

* ♦ * 

THE long telegram that had been addressed to Mohamed VI fay the 
Indian Khilafat Delegation from Paris early in 
The Prisoner of May, on the eve of the presentation of the Draft 
the Bosphorus. Treaty to Tewfik Pasha's Delegation, and to 

which reference is made in .this letter, was 
never delivered to him at all and Mohamed Waheed-od-din came 
to know of it only when an A. D. C. of his received a printed 
copy of it by post from a brother of his in Western Europe, after 
and it had also appeared in the Dally Telegraph el London. It 
may as well be staled that when the Indian Khilafat Delegation 
complained to the Telegraph Department in Paris of the non- 
delivery of so important a telegram, and one that had tost the 
Delegation so much, it twitted the Secretary of the Delegation 
by recalling to him that it was kt$ awn Government that in die 
persons of General Milne and bis agents had taken possession one 
fine morning of the Post and Telegraph Offices of CooUantioople, 
and had in this case also withcld a telegram even though it was 
addressed to the Turkish sovereign himself. If Mohamed VI 
had not delivered to General Milne immediately on receipt of it the 
appeal which we publish to-day for the first tiros, its publication 
would certainly have gone against him. Then he was the Prisoner 
of the Bosphorus, but to-day he is a free man, well rid of all such 
cares and apprehensions, and even if he loses by this publication a 
pension secretly paid to him for past M services/* he cannot again 
lose his throne f 


♦ * * 

WE do not know what the new Government of Great Britain 
is going to do in Mesopotamia , but we 
“ Not s Man. have seen how the last one behaved in spite 

Not a Gun/’ of iU professions of pacificism in the past 

We hope to reproduce in an earfy jam the 
views expressed by several influential organs of British public opinion 
and individual British politicians who help to form that opinion, 
clearly insisting on the withdrawal of the British frem Mesopotamia, 
where British forces, even though they cost the British tax-payer 
so much, are insufficient for a war against the Turks over die 
Mosul question. As we have seen, that contingency was not to 
very remote only the other day. We are glad Mr. Baldwin s speech 
at the Lord Mayor’s Banquet suggests that his Government approves 
of the reference of the question regarding the statu* qua frontier 
to the League of Nations, rather than regrets war was not declared 
by Mr. MacDonald against Turkey after his ultimatum. Let us hope 
he i* len caper to rattle the sabre than wa« hit predecessor m office, 
though we coafcts (eart still contend with hopes wbeo one notes tint 
that swashbuckler, Mr. Winston Churchill, is so prominent • member 
of the new Cabinet. As we have said, we rhali soon reproduce 
extracts from the Bribth papers that favour a withdrawal from Iraq. 
Bui we think the (allowing extract from the Daily A riw, a hritterly 
anti-Turk organ of Liheralitsn, will be rend with interest ft my 
“Not long ago the voices of those speaking for Labour were 
heard saying in a land weary of war, * Not a man, not a gun.* It was 
an ultimatum reflecting in a short, strong phrase the attitud« of those 
who pay in peace and die in war towards a ridiculous conflict which 
this country wisely avoided. It is a phrase so applicable to the proper 
attitude of the Labour Party towards the dispute with the Torlo in 
Iraq that we are surprised Mr. 1. H. Thomas did not use k in 
his speech at the Mansion House on Tuesday night He ought to 
have remembered that it had something to do with Turkey. The 
holding of Government office sometimes plays queer tricks with (he 
memory, has inde ed been known to change fined principle*. 
Remembrance of dime facts may, perhaps, account for ike 
s tatement of the Colonial Secretary, in which hp made it clogr 
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that he is prepared to endorse the use of British forces against 
the Turks, if it becomes necessary, 4 Make no mistake, said 
Mr. Thomas, 'the prestige of this country is at stake, and we 
are prepared for the responsibility. We desire peace, but it 
must be a peace with honour." We have heard this before, and 
the sound of the guns following it. It seems almost unnecessary to say 
that we did not expect to witness this salute to a dangerous doctrine 
from any member of the Labour Party. Docs Mr. Thomas really 
believe that this country will commit itself to any campaign against the 
Turks over such a miserable question as the Iraq frontier ? If, as 
seems evident, the Colonial Secretary desires to play the strong man 
in this affair, and to impress us with his sincerity, he cannot do so by 
talking about the use of force to deal with a situation not far removed 
from a political farce. If he wants to play the hero, let his advice be 
to come out of the desert, instead of suggesting that it may be necessary 
to shed British blood in it. 'Not a man. not a gun* is the phrase 
to express our attitude towards any war with Turkey, with which 
country, as Mr. Thomas no doubt remembers, the name of Gallipoli 
is associated '* 

♦ ♦ ♦ 

THE Unity Conference held at Delhi passed a number of very 
admirable resolutions, and, although we 
The Work for have yet to deal with the important question 
Local Leaders. of exploitation, which is really at the bottom 
of most of the communal ditsecions, we 
can prevent much mischief if we earnestly set about translating the 
resolutions of the Unity Conference into action. Already m several 
places trouble has been averted by a prompt reference of the questions 
in dispute to arbitration, but after the Unity Conference more Aan one 
uf these references should have been unnecessary if the parties concern' 
cd had applied the principles laid down with great care mi the rctoiu- 
lions of that Conference to their local disputes. We havc.Jfor instance, a 
dispute in Nagpur which should not have needed the intervention of 
Arne surfs prominent national workers as Pundit Mo ihl Nehru, 
Maulana Abul KaLm Azad and Dr. Syed Mahmud whom we can 
ill ^pare for every local dispute of this kind The Musa (mans ot 
Nagpur should have noted that the Umty Conference Resolution on 
Ac subject tells all Musalmans that they must not expect to stop Hindu 
music near or in front of mosques by force, whether it is physical nr jq 
Ae coercion or compulsion exercised b> a local body, or by a law court 
or by Government through its Icgiti&turc They mi re therefore give 

up forthwith nil attempts to stop Hindu music near or <n front of 
mcaqu*' by any of the method specified in thr resolution and it it 
Ae duiv of Ae Mussalmans to advise Ae Muwalmaa* to acccp* Ac 
recommendation contained m Ac resolution. The Hindus, on Ac other 
hand, must endeavour to prove Aat Ae Musalman can, in Ae words of 
Ac resolution, " rely upon Ac good sense of Hindus to respert their 
feelings," and " to accommodate Acm ** with r*uard to *’ Ae per- 
formance of Arti or Ae playing of music by them during worship 
«nd on oAer occasions in their house* or temples or public places, 
if Ae house or temple or Ae place in question it situated 
m dote proximity to a mosque ** The Hindu members of Ae 

Unity Conference called upon their co-religionists'* to avoid playiqg 
mu»c before mosques in such a manner as ’o disturb congregational 
prayers, 1 " and it is now up to Ae local leaders to do Ae tame. 

It is only when Ae Hindu or Muslim local leaders fail to do 
Aeir duty Aat arbitration becomes necessary. A worse case Ann 
Aat cl Nagpur is that ol Nellore ; but we trust that Srijut Konda 
Vcnkatapayya and Seth Yakub Hasan will soon put an cad to Ais 
disgraceful dispute about Moburram and Dasahra " tiger disguises/* 
We earnestly appeal to the Musalmans of Nellore to give up all 
claims Aat are unreasonable, and we have every hope Aat Hindu 
leaders will ask their co-religionists to insist less on Ae terms of Ae 
decree of a law court which Aey have obtained Aan on Ae exhibi- 
tion ofbetter sense by Aeir Musalman neighbours. 

♦ ♦ ♦ 


WE strongly recommend that leaden should confine their , jict 
as far as possible to Ae members f >he»r 
Hindu Advisers own community, for experience tex lies in 

of Musalmans. Aat it serves no purpose for Ae member - ol 

one community to rebuke Ae member* of 
another community, and almost Ae same is true of advice off red 
by the leaders of one community to Ae members of another. 
How often have wc not seen little children living in Ae same quarter 
of a town playing together and then quarrelling over little things ? 
Every boy rushes back to hit own mother with a woeful tale of the 
wickedness of his playmates and, of course, an equally pa Aetic description 
of his own virtues. The wise raoAer uniform !y decides against her own 
child, and rebukes him, and this is the way Aat peace is secured. But 
wc have seen foolish mothers as well as wise ones The foolish mother 
sheds motherly tears of deep anguish over her own young hopeful Ae 
moment he come* to her for sympathy and support, and going to Ae 
mother of the wicked boy who had been so unjust to her little ang el, 
complains of him, and soon bursts out into abuie of Aosc Aat have been 
responsible for the little rascals uo-brmging. This way lies discord and 
stiife. We have heard more Aan we like of Ae failure of Muslim 
leaders to mark their Asapproval of Ae wrong-doing of Aeir 
co-religiomsts. We must frankly tell our Hindu friends Aat Ait can 
serve no purpose. Hardly had Ae Unity Conference closed when one 
of the professors from Ae Punjab gave expression to similar views. But 
we are not astonished at most Aings Aat happen in Ac Punjab. The 
United Provinces too has a bad enough record of disunion, aiid 
U. P. leaders ha*e good reason to be careful. Let Acm reserve even 
their advice for members of their own community 

♦ ♦ ♦ 

SRUUT Prushotamdas Taadon is too careful a leader to express his 
views in a manner likely to offend Muslim 
Inadvisable susceptibilities, and if we invite his attention 

Advice, to a portion of his Presidential Address deli- 

vered at Ae U. P. Conference held at 
Gorakhpur we feel confident he will not take it amiss. This can 
indeed be said to-day of very few Hindus or Muslims, but since it can be 
said of him wiA oerfect confidence we ate his case in order to invite 
Ae attention of other Hindu and Muslim leaders to Ae inadvisibility 
of criticising or advising any community but Aar own. Mr. Taodon 
is reported to have mentioned Aat if Hindus fee! keenly on Ae 
subject of cow-lullmg, "was it not worth while for Musalmans to 
ponder Aat if twenty four erores of Hindus could live wiAout beef, 
could not Aey do Ae sirae?" Turning to Ae Hindus he is reported 
to have said " if Aey thought Musalmans Ad not care aa much for 
the political salvation of India as Hindu*, Aey ought to work more 
vigorously and zealously *o Aat Ae Musalmans would follow Aeir 
sample” We have purposely selected passages of Ae utmost 
moderation on which to haag our humble and friendly suggestion ; 
but even Aese suffice for Ae purpose. The more Ae Hindus call 
upon the Musalmans to give up cow-killing, Ae less is Aat consumma- 
tion likely to result. It is not so easy a matter as Mr. Tendon A mb 
for Musahnans to give up the eating of beef, nor is it by any means 
easy to convince Aem Aat Hindu sentiment on Ae subject, howsoever 
strong, ’» also reasonable Nevertheless every Muuulnxan must 
strive to reduce cow- killing out of respect for Hindu feelings. 6m 
Ae efforts of Muslim leaders in Aat direction will have a far better 
chance of Success cf it was not suggested by Hindu leaders, as is so 
often done, Aat Hindus care much more Aan Musalmans do for Ae 
political salvation of India. At any rate the superiority of Ae Hindu 
community in this respect is more likely to be proved by Ae manner 
in whi ch they respect Muslim feeling am) accomodate Ae Musalmans 
vrith regard to anisic before mosques while congregational prayer it 
going oo Aan by p res si ng Aeir demand for the total and immediate 
stoppage of cow-killing. That demand can and should be pressed by 
Musalmans alone. 


♦ ♦ * 
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1 Bi— Amman.’' 

THE mother of the All Brothers who is generally known in 
India, and, id (act, in more Eastern countries than one, by the name 
of " Bi-Amman, ” is never referred to ip that way by her own 
children. In many Muslim families in the United Provinces a mother 
is often curiously enough called M Bahu" (daughter-indaw) by her 
children, who have evidently imitated 'their grandmother or grand- 
father in this in their most imitative period of life. In many others 
she is called “Dhabi/* the perrons imitated by the children in this 
case being their uncles and aunts whose sister-in-law she is. To her 
own children " Bi-Amman” u “Bahu," or more affectionately 
“Bawwa." The public which calls her “Bi-Amman" copied her 
grand-children who accompanied her on her extensive and continuous 
tours throughout the two years of her sons' last imprisonment 

She had become a widow at the age of twenty-eight when 
cholera had cut short her husband s life in 1 880, and had to bring 
up her five sons and a daughter according to her own unaided judg- 
ment Maulana Shaukat Ali was then a little over seven years old, 
and his younger brother, the Benjamin of the family, was not yet 
two. Therefore, having both fathered and mothered her children, she 
has always taken the keenest interest in their public careers, which have 
been almost entirely influenced by her. She was always robust in 
health, except for an attack of pleurisy 
more than fifteen years ago, and the 
active life she led, albeit in the 
Zenana, had given her unusual 
strength for a woman. Ten years 
ago she could hardly be called even 
middle-aged ; but the long internment 
of two of her sons during the war, 
ending in confinement as State Pri- 
soners when war broke out with 
Afghanistan, aged her all too 
saddcnly. 

In 1921, when they were again 
arreted arJ tried at Karachi, she 
could hardly walk without assis- 
tance, and it was almost impossible for 
her to remain standing (or more than a lew minutes. But the Karachi 
Trial galvanized her, so to speak, and throwing off the veil, she 
appeared before the public and began to address vast audiences, 
being up on her feet ail the time, dbosc who have seen her travel- 
ling very long distances, and.bemg always up. whether it was night 
or day, to receive the crowds that came to have her Jar short at 
every railway station, and bring ready at the end of the journey to 
attend and address for hours together meeting alter meeting until 
past midnight, have marvelled at her extraordinary vitality, and have 
been amazed at her being up again next morning before unuise to 
offer the prayers she has never missed all her life 

Her journeys have brought hundreds of thousands of rupees 
to the Khilafat Fund, and her success so curiously affected Sir 
Malcolm Hailey, that once in attacking her sons in the Assembly, 
he said that the ladies of their family also collected subscriptions, and 
added : * That is my charge against them f * Well, it seems, that 
her journey's end is not far. *ni 41 the bourne from which no 
traveller returns *' is not so distant When her sons came out of 
prison they proposed that she should now rest and travel no more. 
But the Jazeerat-ul Arab was still in jxm- Muslim hands, and India was 
still in bondage. In fact, the Congress split into Swarajists and No- 
Changers had greatly distressed her, and the Hindu-Muslim d i me nsi ons 
had made her sick. She refused in these circumstances to listen to any 
ofte who counselled that she should give up the public work she had 
taken up two years earlier, and she even chaffed Maulana Shaukat Ah 


by suggesting that he was jealous of her success. It is certainly true 
that far more money was collected for the Khilafat when the Ali 
Brothers were in the prison than when they were out, and a number 
of popular songs such as the well-known one "Jan 9 beta , khilafat pc 
JeJo'* ( Give your life, my son, for the Khilafat) had familiarised 
the people with their duly towards the Khilafat and towards India. 

A year ago she had gone to Kathiawar to meet Maulana 
Shaukat All on his discharge from prison, and then to Bombay, 
Bijapur and Coconada. After the Congress she accompanied 
Maulana Shaukat Ali to Ceylon where her speeches greatly impressed 
the audience, Sinhalese and Christian as well as “Moor" or 
Muslim, in spite of the two or three linguistic media through which 
they had to pass before they could be understood by bet audience. 
Even after this long journey she refused to rest, and accompanied 
her sons on their tour this year in the Eastern districts of the United 
Provinces. 

When her grand-daughter Amina's end was near, she was still 
travelling with Maulana Shaukat Ah in Sindh, and returned 
only two days before her death. She had motored from a 
meeting in Meerut to Ghaziabad where she had caught a tram for 
Aligarh. She had refused to cover herself up m the car and conse- 
quently caught a bad chill. Bui arriving after midnight die kept 
sitting on a cane stool near her dying grand daughter till the morning, 
and again on the following night until a late hour. When on the 
second night Amina asked for her towards dawn, her servant found 
her in high fever, and when Amina died next day, Bi-Amman was 
wholly unconscious. 

A couple of days later she had 
to be removed along with Maulana 
Shaukat Ali to Dr. Ansari's house at 
Delhi where she was treated, and 
although she went back somewhat 
improved to Rampur in April, she 
had not certainly recovered. Her 
sons were alarmed at ihe news that 
her condition had become grave at 
Mussoori, but she wiled to them not 
to suspend their Khilafat work at 
Delhi and their Congress work at 
Ahmedabad last June. They saw 
her at Mussoori early m July, aisd 
found her exceedingly weak. She 
did not, however, stay there very long. She yearned to go back to 
Rampur as she feared her end was near. Not long after her arrival 
there her condition became critical. 

How she insisted, while still in that condition, on seeing het soot 
at the railway station and on their taking her back with them to 
Delhi, is already well known. There was certainly an improvement 
in her condition after Dr. Ansari had taken the case in hand ; but thi* 
did not continue, and her appetite and the quantity of nourishment she 
accepted continued to fail day by day. A week ago the very 
worst was apprehended, and Maulana Shaukat Ali was asked by wsr* 
to come He is now hci e, and although she recognised him and 
others on two mornings since his arrival, she has been practical^ 
unconscious for the last four days. On the day on which these hues 
are being written she has been wholly unconscious. Although her 
recovery is still being prayed for, all those near and dear to her awan 
God’s will with patience and with prayer She bad lived a (not 
strenuous life even in the Zenana, where her household duties were per- 
formed with the utmost promptness and punctuality inspite of the fact 
that she devoted as much time to' religious exercises as a recluse would 
do in a cave. But ever since she took up her sons* public work 
she over-worked poor human nature even more pitilessly, and nature 
is now having its revenge 

It is in these circunutaoces that the Comradt and the HamdarJ 
have been resuscitated, and whatever happens, those connected 
with the production cl these journals Will always remember with • 


Post-Script. 

The end has come. A little after 2 A. M. 
on Thursday ” Bt-Atnman ” passed away. 
God‘s will be done I 

Inna U'llahi wa tnna t lay hi raji’un 
(Wr are (or Allah and unto Him we return.) 
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glow of pride and satisfaction that when the old Comrade 
machines printed the first copy of the first forme, Bi-Amman insisted on 
■being taken m a Fittre to the printing room of the Press and in 
distributing sweets just as she had done it twelve years ago when the 
Press was first established in Delhi. She was carried into the room 
and blessed the undertaking once more. When more than a week later 
the Hamdard came out she was unable to leave her bed. But she sent 
for the first printed, copy and had the prayer with which it openedread 
out to her and asked that a copy should be sent to her every evening 

She had greatly regretted her absence from the Unity Conference, 
and used to make inquiries every day about the progress towards the 
unity in which she is so deeply interested. We know she would 
love to be present at the other Unity Conference that her son has 
invited, as the President of the Indian National Congress in order to 
meet at Bombay, to formulate plans for the future political work of 
India, and to decide how best to resist the repressive policy of the 
bureaucracy at bay. K if more than one ran say where her body will 
be when die Conference meets , but her spirit will not be far distant 
from the place where the sons and daughters of India foregathci to 
resolve how to win her freedom. 

She has had the better of her sons inasmuch as she knows 
the Hejaz at first hand, haring gone to Mecca and Medina as a 
pilgrim some fifteen years ago. The journey, and even more than 
the journey, her emotions at the sight of the historic and sacred 
scenes in the early history of Islam, had told greatly upon her 
physique, and it was on her return from the Heja/ that the first sign* 
of age became painfully visible. The future of thrsc Holy Places and 
of the Klulafat is of absorbing interest to her, and even if her sons 
are not permittee to visit them and take part in the Conference 
that is to meet there shortly, no one can prevent her ow r n prayers 
and her sons* for the triumph of Islam from reaching the Throne of 
Allah, nor her spirit from performing its pilgrimage when the body is 
still on the soil of India -or perhaps in it ? 

+ + 

The Agreement. 

Iuspitc of only too many models of the other kind in the West, 
whence journalism has come to us, we do not believe in the joumalmoi 
which seeks to make an automaton of the nation and to hypnotise it 
into the expression of a M public opinion” that is nothirg but the 
opinion ot a few individuals They are too strong, through an 
unscrupulous use of their organising powers, for a disorganised public, 
and make and unmake ” National” policies to suit their own 
interests and ambitions. That is why, instead merely expressing 
our own views on the questions at issue, we have always preferred to 
to place all the relevant facts before our rmde **, and scrupulously 
endeavoured to help them to form their own opinion. 

U was, therefore, our intention to na irate in this issue concisely 
but adequately the history of the Non-Co-opeiation movement from 
the special Session of the Indian National Congress held at Calcutta 
in September, 1920. down to the AlMndia Congress Committee 
meeting held at Ahmedahad in June, this year, with special 
reference to the questions nf participation <n the legislatures 
set ud by Government and the production and use of hand-spun 
and hand-woven cloth. It is our belief that a nat ration of this 
history, even though it is <oo recent to have been forgotten 
by any one interested in the political development of India, is 
necessary to bring home in w the signifiemce of the struggle between 
Mahatma Gandhi and the Swaraj Party which has culminated m the 
” Agreement ” issued over the signatures of the Mahatma and the 
two distinguished representative? of the Swaraists, Deshbandhu Da? 
and Pandit Motilal Nehru 

ft was at CaIculU a little more than four years ago that, 
against the Opposition of most ot those who constitute the Swaraj 
Party, and particularly of Deshhaudhu Das and a large number 
of Maharatti'spcaking leaders, but with the valuable and vigorous 
assistance of Pandit Motilai Nehru, the Congress bad expressed 
the opinion that there could be no contentment in India without 
the redress of the Khilafat and Punjab wrongs, and that the 
only effectual mtam> to vindicate national honour and to prevent a 
repetition of similar wiongs in future was the establishment of Swaraj 
More than that, the Congre** had put it on record that there was 
no course left open (or the people of lnd.a but to approve and 
adopt the policy of progressive Non- Violent Non-Co-operation 
inaugurated by Mahatama Gandhi until these wrongs Were 
righted and Swaraj was established. Among the items of Non- 
Co-operation sanctioned by the Calcutta Special Session to begin 
with, perhaps the most important was the ” withdrawal by candidates 
of their candidature for election to the Reformed Councils and refusal 
on the part of the voters to vote for any candidate who may, despite 
the Congress advice, offer himself for election.” Hand-spinning 
•and hand-weaving, on the other hand, did not then loom so large 


on the National Programme. The “boycott of foreign goods” ranked 
among the items of Non-Co-operation then sanctioned, and it was 
almost as an ancillary measure that the production and use of 
Khaddar was included The Congress advised “ adoption of 
Swadeshi in piece-goods on a vast scale, and inasmuch as the 
existing mills of India with indigenous capital and control did not 
manufacture sufficient yarn and sufficient cloth for the requirements 
of the nation, and were not likely to do so for a long time to come, the 
Congress advised immediate stimulation of further manufacture on a 
large scale by means ot reviving hand-spmnig in every home and hand- 
weaving on the part of the millions of weavers who had abandoned 
their ancient and honourable calling for want of encouragement.” 

If, after recalling this we examine the, “Agreement”, we cannot 
fail to be struck by the contrast The signatories recommend that 
the Congress should “.suspend thejorogramme of Non-Co-Operation 
as the National Programme ” which had been elaborated with such 
care and exactitude, *and, on the contrary, the Congress, if the 
recommendations of the signatories are accepted, would not only no 
longer disapprove of “ Council-entry,” but would entrust it specifically 
to a section of the Congress “ on behalf of the Congress as an 
integral part of the Congress organisation/* On the other hand, “the 
refusal to use or wear cloth made out of India ’* is specifically 
excepted from the suspension of the National Programme of Non-Co- 
operation, and the spread of hand-spimng, hand-weaving and all the 
antecedent processes and the spread of hand-spun and hand-woven 
Khaddar ” is to be carried on “by all sections within the Congress,** 
and, what is more, the use of Khaddar and the production of hand- 
spun yarn within certain limits and under certain conditions are 
recommended fo> adoption as the Congress franchise. 

A persistent though peaceful struggle has gone on in the 
Congress duung the last four years, and the battle has raged in- 
cessantly backwards and forwards between the points we have just indicated. 
Had we had more space at our disposal in this issue, we would have 
narrated the history of this s Higgle, aad placed before our readers 
ample material which would have almost inevitably led them to 
come to the light conclusion for themselves without the nccest.ily of 
any suggestions of our own. 

But this narrative has, we regret, been crowded out, and we 
are reluctantly driven to offer our own suggestions lor the considera- 
tion of our readers, A considerable political section of the nation 
has from the very beginning pinned ih faith to “constitutional agitation** 
to be earned on *n the legislatures, and it is the irony of trite that 
the bureaucracy, which of course, wants no agitation at all, whether 
constitutional or otherwise, and requires only a lame acquiescence m 
all it chooses to do or not to do that these “ constitutional agitators “ 
are confounded with believers in violence and anarchy This section 
would enter the legislatures through any avenue open to them, even though 
they may be unable to do anything after having secured an entry, and 
then, apparently, wait on Providence, Micawber-like, for “some- 
thing to turn up ” It does not lack courage, bice another v;cbon, 
which hds always thought in terms of the Indian Penal Code. It has 
already tilled many a gaol to overflowing, anil is filling them once 
moie But it has not yet progressed beyond thinking in terms of 
Constituting i Law and has yet to learn to think in terms of History. 
It is not destructive in the 3ense in which Government pretends to 
regard it as such, but it is not const* uctive either, in the of 

Mahatma Gandhi and of every real nation-builder 

'Hu* Mahatma, on tin other hand, thinks only in terms of History, 
though of a history whuh i* not “ repeating itself** Hr is not a 
destructive critic of an alien Government, but the maker of a nation 
which is to be the architect of itsown future and of ilsown fate. He is 

not repeating the history of other nations that have built up national fabrics 
out of the debris of foreign governments, hut, profiting from their sad and 
bitter experience of the use of violence the experience of those who had 
drawn the ?\.ord mid had perished by the sword he is teaching the. 
v/orld how a non-violence not less courageous than v*olencc, but even 
more so, can win n more effectual and a more decisive victory. The 
soldiers in h»s peaceful army are not to be recruited e\clu*ivcly from 
experts in Law and adepts in constitutional agitation, but also, and in 
fai lager numbers, from a peasantry that is to-day impoverished and 
and enfeebled, but on which every section ot India's politicians 
ultimately relies. The exclusive use of Indian cloth would close the 
train channel through which so much of India's wealth is being drained 
away, and stimulate Indian production, and th c insistence on the use 
of Khaddar would distribute the wealth saved and the wealth 
produced, not among a few capitalists, but among the hundreds of 
millions of our impoverished peasants. Mahatma Gandhi has 
diagnosed the disease that is killing us, and has provided an incredibly 
simple remedy. We have been so used to a multiplicity of drugs, 
culled from a foreign pharmacopoeia, and preferably those that are 
not locally procurable, and therefore accuse of quackery the re- 
ditcovercr of the simple herb growing at our very doors that a provi 
dent Nature has made so suitable a remedy for our peculiar malady. 
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Mahatma Gandhi carried all bdfore him at first, ami, shaking 
off our slave mentality, we accepted the drug as well as the doctor. 
A Poona stalwart, today a die-hard patron of mill-made cloth, pro- 
claimed three years ago that he would wear sacking rather than 
any other cloth bul Khaidar . 

Others too have found all constructive work irksome, and 
the C hdrkha particularly tame as compared with the piquant pastime 
of Council debating (ike 44 the lilies of the field,' 4 "they toil not, 
neither do they spin." 

But the Mahatma whose action at Ahmedabad last June was 
ill-advised, has now realised that hq cannot do without even 
these. The speed of the fleet is the speed of the slowest toal, 
and he cannot give the order: "Full Steam Ahead! 4 He ha% 
therefore, made a compromise with them, and while they reluctantly 
accept a modified Khaidar franchise, and promise as honourable men 
to produce as well as use it. he asks the Congress to permit them 
to waste their time in the Council*. To succeed completely he 
must either convince them that Council work is practically a waste of so 
much valuable timejand that the use and production of Khaidar is 
the main work for the nation, or he must aft least convince the country, 
of this so that he can go ahead without them. But so far he has 
suctcded in neither of those, and is reluctantly driven to make 
compromises and concessions. 

This we think, was inevitable, and the only thing we have 
to judge is whether the compromise itself is good. We shall 
discuss the matter ift our next issue, but we may as well state 
hetre that " unwillingness" is no proper excuse for not spinning if we 
tttcati to influence die masses by our example This <s bound to 
defeat the Mahatma’s purpose. Surely when the Mahatma has 
so chivalrously offered unasked his assistance to the Swarajists in their 
hour of trial, it is anything but magnanimity on their part to procure 
2000 yards of yarn spun by other hands to satisfy the franchise 
requirements, merely because they themselves are "unwilling." Little 
minds and great aims go all together, and we trust the Swarajists will 
vte with the Mahatma himself in large-hcartedness. 

♦ ♦ ♦ 

Our Bombay Letter. 

| From our Speciai Correspondent.) 

YOUR old Correspondent was delighted to have a took at the 
good old Comrade again after leu years of absence. I he office, 
probably with an eye for business, and in consideration of old 
relation, had sent me ten copies, and I was glad lo get all of them 
111 barely an hour they had all disappeared, and there was a 
Comrade famine in Bombay. 

T here was once a good old saying here, and I had personally found 
it correct, that whenever you wanted any money for any national 
purpose, you were perfectly safe to go to Omar Sebum, and in his 
days of prosperity he would bltuhutgly give you whatsoever you 
wanted, with a strict injunction not to make any mention of his 
generosity to a soul. Similarly if you had a difficult problem and 
wanted some one to help you, or some one to befriend you then the 
best thing was to go to L R Triasee for you were sure to find in 
him the champion of any cause that was worthy, from a broktn down 
actor to a vagabond political worker. He would give up hi? busi 
ness and comtoi t, and come round and do your work, or have it done 
through influential people, of whom he has a large number on his 
visiting list. There i* a well known rule its 44 WLitt " and " Bridge M : 
44 When in doubt play trumps," and these two were your trump 
cards in Bombay. But that does not exhaust the list If you had 
aay cause no matter how difficult or forlorn, and you wanted a cham- 
pion in the press, then there was Burjorji Framji Bharucha. Day m 
and day out in the Bomlmy Chronklr and all the Loglhh dailies and 
weeklies, with 'he good old Gu.rati papers thrown in , you will 
find twelve good reasons asking you to support the special cause under 
Mr. Bharucha's wmg I do not think any (taper could refuse him. 
as he did not waste words, and was always so «hort and sw^et 
In lad, whenever >ou find in a papei in the corm*pcmieuct 
columns something tt»arkcd I, 2, 3 f 4 you may be sure to find at the 
end of it the familiar name cl Barjorji Framji Bharucha. 

Poor Omar Sobatu I Thanks to the Goveromet s special favour, 
he cannot be very lavish with his cheques now. Mr Bharucha is 
sOtatewhefe m th'* Punjab selling Khadi, making speeches and 
coming out as a special correspondent of all the Bombay papers. 
Hie was not available, so 1 turned towards Mr. Tatrsec who 
was the only one left, and showed him a copy of the Comrade. 
TVis he at once annexed, and ihcn inquired why it had not been 
sent to him. 14 The management of the Comrade must be bad. Never 
mind I will send my money along with some fioiu others soon/* And 
theft a suggestion that five hundered copies of the Comrade ought to 
be sold m Bombay. Maulana Mohamcd All is poor aad a few 
subscribers from Bombay would be very useful. 

t think l made very good use of die ten copies the Office * soft* 
ute. Tftc Comrade wed to be admired before for iti pungent writ** 

*U N ** tne hti i or not tlie Office (,!£»]. Comrade)] 


but now the editor-proprietor is much better known aod people are 
anxious to see how be writes to-day. They had a taste of kit 
pen sometime last hot weather when Mr. Jionah and he ho d 
a 44 go " at each other over the Muslim League. People in Bombay 
would not easily forget his second article which tore the redoubtable 
Mr. Jinnah to pieces. So let us hope Bombay will do the Comrade 
good, and bring some money to a quarter which badly needs it. 

Just now this repression in Bengal has caused a ripple in the 
calm waters of (he 44 Good Bay." A well attended meeting was 
held in the Marwari Vidyalaya where Mr. V, J. Patel presided, 
followed by another in the Mandvi ward where the energetic Mr. 
Maheshri is anxious to revive the old spirit of 1921. Another meet- 
ing was held at Santa Cruz under the presidentship of Mr. J. K. Mehta 
attended by a large number of ladies also, and there was yet another 
ai Bandra. Mr. V. J. Patel was in great demand as president 
and Maulana Shaukat Aii as speaker. Maulana Shavkat Ali * was the 
dearest pronouncement as he has clear views on the work before the 
country. He does not expect an> thing from the British Covet nmctu, 
and so exhorted people to make a firm and final rcaolve lo fight their 
best in the struggle. I hope Bombay will give a very gcod response 
at Bclgaum where it is expected the whole of India will be united 
to mdke a firm stand. 

It is extraordinary how things change so quickly. In I9lb 
when the great Lokmanya Tilak was alive he rased the situation 
in the country, and won the confidence of the Mussalmans by openly 
declaring that " you cannot give too much to the Mussalmans." This 
shut up the mouths ol the beggars and mendicants in the Muslim 
community who were always vociferously shouting for boons from the 
Eng’ish. It shamed them into adopting a more digtulied position. 

Now the tabhs are turned. Since the death of the great old man, 
some of his followers in the Maharaditara and the C. P. are nervous 
about losing their rank m politics and are anxious somehow or other 
to get into an advantageous position. Howsoever much they may 
rely on their jockeying to win the race for the Marahti-speaking 
people, and howsoever much they may by their obstructionist policy 
hamper the Congress and retard the work in the country, they wil 
not enhance their reputation as true patriots. They have already 
lost their brothers and co-workcrs in the Karnatic, and many in 
Maharashtra itself, and their reputation has not imp roved in the country 
From the very beginning they showed disbelief in Mahatma Gandhi 
and though the great Mahatma had always gone out of his way 
to reconcile them, they have only taken advantage of his generosity, 
but have never forgtven him for the defeats at the Calcutta Special 
Congim and at the Nagpur Congress They came into the 
Non-Co-opera'ton movement reluctantly, and they ha<e very quickly 
gone out of .t, taking a large body of mm with (hem. and raising 
the flag of rebellion in the Congress. To-day. like Oliver Twist, they 
want more. No hing appears to satisfy them short of soiling the 
whole body ol genuine Non- Co-opera tors. And Mahatma Gandhi 
only say*, tike Lokmanya Tilak in 1916, that you cannot give *oo 
much to this section of the people in the Maharashtra. 

I do not think their atutuide in Calcutta during the recent Swarajist 
meeting could have pleased the other AlMndta leaders. As for 
those who do not belong to that party, some of the immediate co- workers 
of Mahatma Gandhi may not be quite pleased wilh bisgeucrocity towards 
them: hut I thml* he is right. The Mahatma is right not to love even 
almost irreconcilable opponents, as India to day needs no parties except 
two, the people’s poor party versue the British Government with 
all Us pomp and power. 

Now let us forget the serious things in hfe. I wish } could 
be enthusiastic over the quadrangular cricket matches that wilt 
come early in December. The Hindu team at, u?u»l is the 
favourite, for besides old giants like KanHya Natdu, Vithal, Dcodhar 
and John, there are other new men who are shaping quite weR. 
As for the Parris, ( h *ve yet to make enquiries, and f shaft let you 
know later on if there is any infusion of fresh blood. No cricket 
is possible unless fresh blood it coining in, and thus no team k weaker 
than the Mussulmans’ which can hardly count on any support from 
Bombay Their best chance is that Prince Hamidullidi Khan at 
Bhopal should come to their assistance with a strong contingent from 
Bhopal and Aligarh. But he hashed terrible bereavemrtrt* this 
year, and f am told he wil] not be aWe to join iti the tournament. 
1 am not in touch with Aligarh. Ac co-operating MosJtm Utrivmfty, 
and so cannot say what stuff they have among the cricketers. Consider- 
mg that thdre are always well over a thousand students there, AKgnrti 
can be relied on lo supply a strong contingent every year. 

Business in Bombay ia bad. There «• fto money to be at mt 
anywhere. I think Bombay it gtMtng bitter over the treatment alt** 
received from At Government. It would appear as if Ea*Utti a» 
determined So crush Bombay out from omeeg its competitors. £yov* 
oot is meant* and carting and every one is herd op. How fan* 
Ais dull market lasts nobody can say. More in my next 
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Of Keys/ 

** Now, this Key was a fairy." 

- History of Blue Beard . 

IT amt be a flinty heart that can read without a sympathetic 
th ob one of those plaintive advertisements often s^oi in uewspapers 
which offer lavish sums of comparatively valueless gold for the. restora- 
tion of "A bunch of keys, on a steel ring/* These simple words 
touch a key-note which finds an echo in every bosom nrt utterly 
destitute of feeling. 

The wise and witty Sydney Smith instituted a “Screaming-gate/ 
at the verge of his parochial demesne, for the purpose of allowing 
doe scope and expansion to the peculiar distress attending it ; and, 
indeed, no family should be without some appropriate " wading- 
placr *' of this sort , some monumental portal, or limitary grove, 
sacred to memory and the Dli Viales who are said to preside ovrr 
luggage 

Although this particular misery is common to all, yet for man s 
grosser nature, there are certain mitigations and tender assuagements 
(which bis partner cannot share), that soften, it they do not remove 
die seme of bereavement He can kick his portmanteau, if he cannot 
open It; he can rip up and disembowel his rat pet-bag, he can smash 
his despatch-box. Above #'!, he can swear 1 A hearty oath has 
been known to take the sting out of many such soirows. it enters into 
the category of what are called " resources within one s self/’ and, as 
soch, should not be altogether neglected 

But in the case of hapless woman these safety-valves for legib ■ 
spate emotion do not exist In her keyless agony she is a lioness 
robbed of her cubs, yet denied the alleviation of a roar Moreover, 
the am ount of misery entailed on the two sexes by this loss admits of 

•Among tbe oM corrtri nations wUch usH to '» r pon up ii* the old days, 

.tad wb*eh we nave now anmubect aft*r an inter**' of tweive j*%th s this ewy 
ha* b«ea found, The contributor sent it to u* from Patna College, bu> 
ace still unable to make up oar mind if the esnay is original and bis own. 
nevertheless, at publish it, as it is eminently worthy of publication; and evea 
if it baa seen the light before this, many a reader who, like us, had not read it 
tofcffO, would, we fuel we, enjoy its perusal now in our column*. We have 
addressed the gentleman who bald sent it to os in 1912 from Bamna, Moradpur, 
jtitto*') and asked him to send us more contributions of tbe kind, but bare not 
yefc heard from him. It by any chance he comes serosa this issue, we trust he 
will write to ns, and not only send ns bis present address, but also ether 
Oharim-InmMike contributions, provided, of course, they are Original. 

Ed. Comrade. 


no comparison. Man has but a limited capacity of suffering, in as 
much as he is a creature of few keys. He probably possesses but, 
le stride necessaire let uf say, a latch-key, a watch-key, (perhaps) 
a cellaret-key, mere bagatelles. Woman, on the other hand," 
especially woman of a methodical turn -is all keys. Not to mention 
that congeries of cares— the domestic hunch — 'he has all sorts of out- 
lying and isolated keys; keys in partibus infidcllum ; keys that lock 
out and lock in and lock up everything lockable - especially keys : 
which are in themselves susceptible of captivity, custodes custodiunt. 
When that fatal complication takes place, it is impossible to sound 
the depths of a woman' t keylessness t 

Thoughtless persons look upon keys from a merely subjective 
point of view -as suggestive of and subordinate to locks. ’’Under 
lock and key** is the usual careless way of speaking, putting (as 
it were) the cart before die horse. Persons of an analytic turn 
and discursive fancy will overleap the true object of reflection ; they 
will wander from the matter in hand - the key, thut their eyes upon 
its concomitant, the key-hole, and, disdaining to linger even in that 
mediate region, the press, cupboard, coset, or storeroom, under 
their Lodiiv eyes, will mount (metaphorically) from shelf to shelf, 
till they lose themselves in bewildered contemplation of finite mao’s 
infinite faculties of acquisitiveness and retentiveness. 

The antiquarian, again, will busy himself with the question 
When did man first begin to loci up > ** When wild in woods the 

noble savage ran/' of course, he carried no keys; a stene rolled 
to a cavern’s mou'h was probably the first rough expression of an 
art which has been so finely elaborated m later days. Boulders 
mint havp been precious stones in that golden age, when the rarity 
of propel ly k> *imp’<fied the duties and cares of possession. 

The Greek* and Romans must have had but sorry methods of 
guarding their possessions. Would Grecian Aristippus have strewn 
the Libyan sands with his gold, when his ov< r-burdened slaves 
found it too heavy lor a hurried journey, — would mirer Chr ernes 
have buried his money in the earth, — if eithei of them had possessed 
at home some decent lock-up place, or civilized strong-box } Who 
ever saw a Pompeiian cellar-key ? Rusty nails from that locality are 
In be met with in museums* but where are the keys that guarded 
their curious vintages ? Horace certainly uses the expression sercata 
cent urn clad bus, but it is evidently a figure of speech, in honour of his 
friend Posthumui’s genteel establishment ; he never mentions the 
thing as in use in his own cosy bachelor household* Indeed, it 
pozzies one to guess how he managed about these matters. The 
Sabine dn ordinaire was probably left about in careless profusion ; 
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and it it poaible that hit Chian hogsheads may have bam occasionally 
"<* tap" to the atrium, at pipes et dare* used to be in hospitable 
Irish drawing-rooms fifty or lixtft or rather a century ago; but how 
about all that 44 choice Faterniaa* and “hoarded Coecubao> M 
Pitching *j»d plastering the months of the vemels was but a poor 
expedient What was to prevent the abstraction of a fat amphora 
or two, if that ubiquitous “ boy M of his had any taste for 44 care- 
dispelling Massic ? 

But this is a digression. The uses i of keys are no worthy 

subject for the true philosopher’s contemplation ; he looks upon the 
essences of things ; he sees a key ip at* objective signification ; he 
cares not for its qualifications as arbiter and agent of those 

vain attributes, 44 mine and thine , 49 he takes no interest in futile 
distinctions. He never locks anything up knowing the inutility and 
peril of the act; it adds nothing to the security of property, but 

ts apt to inspire others with too strong an interest in it. 

“ Nothing venture, nothing have ” it his favourite proverb, but with a 
more enlightened signification than it generally conveys. He looks 
upon a key as a mystic entity of diabolical powers* -a talisman which 
ran confer on inert matter, such as wood, iron, brass, leather etc., 
the faculty of baffling and circumventing you in the effort to get at 
your own possessions 

Ilus is, in fact, the only sound view of the subject When 
•nee the mind has recognised this truth, every single key on your 
bunch will assume a peculiar physiognomy, even as it possesses 
a distinct idiosyncrasy. One key will come into your family with 
a certain malicious glitter about it a defiant swagger and 
and sparkle, that foretells the life-long struggle you are destined 
to have with «t ; you sec at once that it will " rather bend than 
break, and rather break than open your box, desk, drawer, or 
portfolio, as the case may be. Another will wear a dull and gloomy 
air* a here to-day and gone to-morrow sort of itppearencr. as 
good as an epitaph and much more veracious 


jferf to the voice of A# humbler rag-merchaM or sonorous drntma n 
How angular » * apt appreciation of the rnajsmy *f Thcab,™^ 
P«n«» of a police-man I with what oily alacrity k km u a. 
.arrive lock to give him ingrew, or discreet 
^uaooofyoar kitchen. Th«ce, riling with nEmTv£L 
toe. forth like a giant (doubtless refreAed) on , 

creer Hh march eartwnrd i, in fact, a 
as madly clamorous perhaps as that of Indian Bacchtm but — 

"j** from the rf UuLtZi'wTtjt'lj 

X ^ * ha ‘ ^ *— > * *• cj rf 

The domeuic latch-key, in full um, at the height of the season ,* 
reported to have a worn and dissipated look. Those who 
acquainted w.A its uses and habits affirm that it is autto«s L„ 
and confused about four o’clock in the morning-incaimWe oil TT 
and altogether effete and biotic. * ktV ' Ue% 

No doubt there an appropr.ate horror in the aqwet of a 
skeleton key the name import* it -secret murder is in the very 
sound, it has the /hi* of caution and the true burglarious rattle 
m it; there must be an ev,l harmony and coincidence between its 

countenance and ,t» name It lead, the thoughts to another and a 
worse key- 




n»e key of Newgate gaol I Can the uninitiated realise it* awful 
appearance ) Viewed from the outside, no doubt, its peculiarities are 
less impressive ; but we can concave an aspect whose tfeely glittet 
might have the clfert of Medusa's head ? 

The key of Bedlam is reported to work backwards, like a 
witch’s prayer. Some say that it is always held by the ward end. 
and unlocks with the handle. 


House-door keys have been seen of so truculent and forbidding 
a countenance that their very presence in the lock is supposed to 
have scared away the prowling depredator ; one, indeed, has been 
known— on a remarkable occasion- to have " comprehended an 
auspicious person, ” and to have done good service in the capacity 
«f n life-pteserver. 

What family has not, at time*, possessed some meek little tea- 
caddy or perhaps cellaret-key, which, however fade and effectual at 
other times, was liable -in any sudden exigency— to fall into so painful 
a state of hamper and emharrasunent, as no effort of it* owner could 
soothe, or politely feigned indifference on the part at visitors' allay > 

What household but has its own legendaiy remia’seuners of keys 
strangely lost and mysteriously regained > key* that have gene and 
hung themselves (for no human agency is ever tra -cable on these 
occasions) on wrong rings, and wandered madly into wrong pockets ? 
Impulsive keys, that have been found apparently trymg to open wrong 
locks of their own accord, and have broken short off in the effort to 
recover themselves. Industrious key*, which, on some favourable 

occasion, have so improved "the shining hour ” that wax ha* been 

found m their wards. Previous keys (of tills and iron safes), each 
fqadly supposed, by us possessor, to be as unique of in kind as the 
silver decadracbm of Alexander the Great, yet suddenly discovered to 
have twin brothers as experienced as, themselves in the duties of their 
office. 

ITie most careless observer wilt have been struck by a difference 
m the outward sembtace of key* apparently subjected to the same 
external influences. 

Observe the engaging exterior of the area-gate key I Ex posed 
to all the vicissitudes of weather, subjected to the temporary command’ 
of every scullion, yet ever bright, brisk, alert and shining ; alive to 
the meanest exigencies of domestic organitatioo ; cheerfully c— pen live 


The Lord Chamberlain’s key has a moral influence superior 
to that of aoy key in the kingdom— not excepting the Lord 
Chancellor s. It has the faculty of discrimination ; and with the 
facility of a magic-wand it separates the sheep frem the goals in the 
fashionable herd. But it would demand n greater s p ac e than then 
page* can afford to discuss the various attributes and powers of w hat 
may be called public keys; • from the Foreign Office despatch-box key, to 
the keys of the Chancellor of the Exchequer - which, we doubt not are 
to be distinguished by a dignified reticence, and an alacrity in 
locking up. What we would especially recommend to general 
observation is the generic tendency of all keys to 
reproduction. This tendency is perhaps most remarkable in the 
claois domestica . or key of private life, whose prolific may 

be tested by a simple experiment A very small bench of than 
left in any confined space, during a few months' absence ou the part 
of their owner, will he found on his return to have colo niaad the 
whole drawer. In fact, single keys should never be left under these 
conditions for any time : they become family keys in no time. It is 
supposed that they sprout like asparagus in damp weather, it is a 
singular fact, that this reproductive faculty is to be fotmd in no other 
metallic substance, however fashioned ; locks never multiply of Star 
own devices , you may leave any number of guineas together, ve 
never find an addition among them : sometimes quite the reverse. 

The awkward consequences which may arise from Ait property 
of the key of domestic life may be easily imagined. You may come 
some day in a transport of anxious haste to the receptacle of yum 
more important keys, to seek tor (let us say) the key of Ac medicine- 
chest in some moment of an exquisitely emotional character; r+r wl 
of Ae desired key, you find a mole of nameless, objeedew keys 
staring you in Ae face, tripping up your fingers, and maddening you 
by Aeir multiplicity and inane uniformity of aspect Curiously cooegh 
those "tadpole" keys, as Aey may he called, have at first no special 
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ifSbyuofnomy ; it •• only when Itusched into practical existence, and 
apportioned among the key-boles of real life, that they graf to be as 

distinct in appearance, and as diabolical in character as their eiders. 

* 

K. 

'■ Such is the essential nature of these “ shining mischiefs.” Tricky, 
deceitful, capricious — never to be trusted out of your sight, and full of 
irritating associations when in it; informed by some devilish intelli- 
gence that only leads them wrong, and provocative of evil influences 
in others: — "with ell the rash dexterity of wit ” for purposes of annoy- 
' ante, yet powerless to do even the small good (or which they were 
intended. 

If a man is wise, he will banish them from his pocket ; if woman 
knows her own-interests, she will lock them up for ever. If, however, 
die possession of groat riches absolutely necessitates the employment 
of keys, let their hapless owner keep them welljin hand, and allow no 
key to get the better of him ; let there be no " master-key ’’ in his 
establishment, if he values his peace of mind. If he must use them, 
let him do so. in moderation , he will never want an occasion to 
abuse them. When that fortunate and not improbable circumstance 
occurs, let him not rush madly into the Advertisement columns of 
* newspaper — let him not provoke fate by offering a reward 
for their restoration — but let him “call the watch together, and thank 
God be is rid of knaves.” 

in concluding this alight notice of the properties of an agent 
oniy too powerful io its influence on human affairs, we cannot 
avoid taking a side-glance at certain keys whose qualifications are 
universally alluded to, in polite conversation and refined literature 
but which have never yet been collected, labelled and catalogued, 
as they ought to be. 

We are constantly hearing of “the key to So-and-so’s ex- 
traordinary conduct," “ the key to a certain person’s machinations," 

“ the key of Lord Somebody’s conscience." “ the key to everybody’s 
secret thoughts and private affairs.” These tilings, no doubt, have 
a real existence ; we cannot du without them ; they are an impor- 
tant part of those threadbare properties which belong to the world’s 
stage (as it is generally called) and “life’s poor play." But, has 
anybody seen them ? They are probably knocking about in that 
esthetic "green-room” of commonplace to uhich we all know 
our way; from whence we draw those slashing wooden swords 
and tin bucklers that are so effective id all arguments ; those spangled 
coats and jerkms in which our pooi thoughts occasionally strut so 
bravely; those banners with grand inscriptions, which look quite 
as well as opinions, at a little distance. 'There also may be found 
“ all that useful lot ” of hyperbolic essences. - 

The entities of thugs that are not yet - 

Subtlest, but surest beings 1 

such as the wedge whose thin end is always being introduced 
into our most venerable institutions, the hinge on which momentous 
affairs habitually turn ; the hypothetical leg which aobody has got 
Ip stand on, in all arguments; the other side to every question ; in 
(hurt all the materiel for sensible conversation. Ihese things are 
in constant requisition and daily use ; but, like the mysteriously circulat- 
ing shoe in the game of “ Hunt-the-Slipper.” their existence is only 
made manifest to the tenses by the sounding rap with which we shuffle 
them round in the polite intercourse of good society. 

it would be a good deed to fix, substantiate and classify these 
useful but volatile possessions, diet they may be always at hand when 
wanted in public speech or private conversation ; more specially the 
MjWtic keys to which we have referred. What a handy bunch that 
wsddbel 


Petty Larceny. 

(BtXXjR Special Kleptomaniac) 
fMottd: — u Wit if your birthright, therefore steal it where* 
soever you find Rigmarole V eda or Travestied Traditions . | 

#f Free verse* " are those which don’t rhyme except by acci- 
dent, and don’t Kan except by mistake. 

M Free verses !” said Lady Adela. 

It was as final as if she had said ” Free Love ” 

“Who set them free?” said Lady Adela. 

“Oh,” said Adolphus, “the same fellow who releases the 
films I” 

The octogenarian was being married to a girl not yet out of her 
teens. Rather near-sighted, instead of leading his bride to the altar 
he came to a full-stop tft front of the font, and then it was that the 
aged verger had the chance of his life. 

That ain’t the bit o* church architecture your* re lookin’ for, sir,” 
he whispered, “that ib, not unless you want’er christened first” 

A prominent society man was asked by a City firm to give some 
particulars of a young fellow who had applied for a job. 

He wrote back, ” I know Mr J to be excellently connected and 
well bred. His grandfather was General S.» a cousin of the fourth 
Lord G. His mother was P., and so related to the Countess of H.” 

The manager of the firm replied, “Thank you very much for 
your letter in regard to Mr. J. Wc w'ould state, however, that he is 
required for clerical work, and not for breeding purposes ” 

“I’ve just had my watch mended an* it’sh shtill wrong.” 

“Why, wha’sh matter with it?” 

” It’s pointin' to noon, an' it'sh midnight ” 

Essex Magistrate (to a young husband) . ” Why cannot you 
agree with your wife?” 

Husband “ Because her cooking does not agree with me ” 

Werner Bauer, a farmer, of Ebersbach, Bohemia, enjoyed smok- 
ing so much that in his will he requested that his pipe and tobacco 
pouch be buried with him. His wife honoured his wishes, and added 
a box of matches. 

( It is not clear whether the deceased had forgotten to include the 
matches in his death-bed injunction, or remembered only too well the 
life he had lived and the place he would go to. Ed Comrace ] 

A Berwick man was informed that the name Dalziel should be 
pronounced “Deal.” On that he wrote: — 

Of your knowlcde I’ve heard a good dal/icl. 

But now I am tempted to falziel 
You’ve committed some blunder — 

If not, well no wonder 

Our spelling makes anyone squalzicl ! 

A man complained as follows : What with mice in my room, 

and cats on the roof, I don’t know what to do.” The solution is 
obvious. Bring them together. 

Two English tourists and a Scot were fellow-passengers in a 
train going North. As the train drew up at a station one of the 
tourists popped his head out of the window and, drawing a deep 
draught of fresh air, turned to his companion and exclaimed : “ Isn't 

this salubrious^*” 

“Yes,” replied his friend, “ 1 think it is exhilarating*” 

“Na, na,” chimed in the Scot; “ye’re baith wrang; it's 
Bannockburn, ’ 
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“The Council/* 

By The Hon. Mr. GUP. 

A* l»ru:i' u i*h%ru»r »s ihe Wind to blow oil whom 1 ple**e/ 

- A& Y ou Like It* 

AUrge number of old fubtcribera of The Comrade 
have preurd u* to reprint the humorous descriptions 
of Council Debates from its Gap columns. This 
they desire partly in order to revive old memories 
themselves and paitly to introduce* n ‘the Hon. Mr. 
Gup" to the new generation which* although it is not 
unacquainted with Mr M. A. linflfah, Sir Harcourt 
Butler. Sir Surendra Nath Banerjea. Sir Trevyrden 
Wynne, and SirGangadhar Chitnavis. and had known 
the late Mr. Gokhale and Mr. Bhupendra Nath 
Basu* certainly did not know them as " The Bombay 
Duck*" “Bootlair Saheb/ "Suren," "Cheery Chitnia," 
"die Mild Hindu" and "Bhupen Babu** whose 
Council activities were chronicled in 7 he Comrade 
perhaps with greater truth than accuracy . If a 

large enough number of intending purchasers send in 
names for registration and book their orders, we shall 
gladly reprint this lively chronicle and re-present the 
figures of those that had played their part on the 
Council stage from ten to fifteen years ago from the 
" Eiffel-towering personality " of the Hon. Mr. Long 
fellow to a tiny predecessor of Lord Lytton " looking^ 
every inch a Lieutenant-Governor " 
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Stand upright, speak thy thought, declare 
The truth thou hast, that all may share. 

Be bold, proclaim it everywhere. 

They only live who dare! 

W i lit am Morris . 
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The Swarajists’ Appeal to the Country. 

The action of the Governor-General in promulgating the Crimi- 
nal Law Amendment Ordinance 1924 m Bengal has simplified the 
political situation. It has laid bare the rooted defect of the much 
vaunted Reforms and of the whole system under which the country 
it being governed. It has revealed the fart that notwithstanding 
many professions to the contrary the temper of the Bmsh Govern- 
ment continues to be what it was m the pre- Reform days and at the 
time when the Rowlatt Act was pasted On the least provocation 
Ap Government is only too apt to resort to terrorism over the head 
of the Legislature under cover of emergency powers. 

The Swaraj Party is at the present moment the target of official 
attacks and w'U have to bear the full brunt of the reactionary repres- 
sion* After a personal examination of the situation on the spot 
Mahatma Gandhi has expressed his complete concurrence with the 
Executive Committee of the Swaraj Party that the policy of repression 
commenced in Bengal by the local Government with the sanction 
of dye Governor-General is aimed in reality not at any party of 
vjefchce but at the Swaraj Party and therefore at constitutional 
and orderly activity. The fact that the persons so far arrested m 
Bengal are with few exceptions all Swarajists and the further fact 
that there is not one amongst them against whom the Government is 
prepared to prove any connection with anarchical crime in open 
court are enough to expose the hollowness of the official proles- 
stow that the Ordinance is not aimed at the Swaraj Party 


Mabatmaji has given his blessings to the Swara) Party and 
entrusted it with the reponsibility of carrying on on behalf of the 
Congress and as an integral part of the Congress organisation all work 
in connection with the Cential and Provincial Legislatures, The 
Swara) Party feels happy and proud in assuming this responsibility 
and confidently undertakes to oppose the advancing tide of repressive 
reaction in the several Legislatures and the country at large. The 
advent of a Conservative Government in England with a large 
majority makes it highly probable that there will be a long and hard 
struggle. The Party is fully prepared for it. But it is obvious 
that its efforts will only succeed in the measure in whuh the patriotic 
men and women ot India lend it their active support and co-operation 
m the shape of men and money The time when it was enough to 
give silent support to the Party which it is conscious it has always 
enjoyed is gone by. The great momen'. in the life of the nation 
has come. The Executive Committee of the Swara) Party appeals 
to all Indians who love the motherland to stand by the Party by openly 
joining it as members and helping it with funds. We are not 
anarchists; nor violent revolutionaries, nor secret plotters in the dark. 
We fight in the open for our rights with non-violent and constitu- 
tional weapons. All the violence that there is in this fight is arrayed 
against us and is on the side of the Government We take no heed 
of it and march on full of hope and full of heart 

This appeal is not in the nature of propaganda against any other 
political party. The Executive Committee ot the Swara) Party has 
already joined Mahatma Gandhi in making an earnest appeal to 
all parties to unite against the new danger which threatens alt alike. 
The Swaraj Party welcomes all comrades in arms to whafcvei 
patty they may belong and is ready to accommodate them as far as 
possible With this object in view it has called a meeting of all 
die Indian elected members of the Central and Provincial Legisla- 
tures to meet it in Conference in Bombay and arrive at a common 
undet standing. But the only fitting answer to the action of the 
Government for all parties and individual to give is to join the 
Swaraj Party. The opportunities of a people governed against their 
own will vary in direct proportion to the severity of the repres- 
sion employed against them. The recent Ordinance superseding the 
Criminal law in Bengal is m all conscience as sever- a repressive 
mcasuie as any Government which cares to save Us face before the 
civilised world can adopt with immunity. Shalt we not make 
the best use of the opportunity that Providence has given us } And 
can wc use that opportunity better than by concentrating all our 
available forces upon the objective of the attack which is none other 
than the Swaraj Party ? We appeal to the men and women of 
India to rally round the Party We appeal to the rich to give 
generous!) of their plenty We appeal to the poor to give their humble 
mite. We appeal to both to join the army of fighters for the 
country*# cause. 

Motilal Nehru, 

General Secretary, All-India Swaraj Party. 
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British Justice and Native Races. 

IF you ask « Yoruba in Lagos, a Bochauoa in tkc Kalahari 
desert, a Creole in the West Indies, a StngaW in Ceylon, or an 
iodigraolfl inhabitant of any territory in the scattered Dependencies 
of the British Commonwealth what is the unquestioned benefit his 
people have received at the hands of the British race, he will, in 
nine cases out of ten, say - British justice. Second in pride of place a 
dozen advantages will jostle each other for pre-eminence, but none 
compete in the mentality of aboriginal races for the outstanding posi- 
tion occupied by the administration of justice. The British race is 
justly proud of its record in this respect and rightly jealous of any- 
thing which may dim the lustre of this record. It is because of this 
that a good deal of uneasiness is being felt at the elfect of certain 
measures and actions in territories under the British Hag in the 
African continent 

Most experienced Colonial Administration agree that there 
are three main essentials to safeguard in the administration of 
justice ' 

(a) 'That judicial matters should be settled by judicial officers 
independent of the Executive. 

(A) That judicial officers should only be removable with the 
sanction of the Secretary of State. 

(c) That in the administration of justice, penalties imposed for 
crimes should be inflicted without regard to race, creed or 
colour. 

These principles have so long formed the accepted pillars 
of colonial administration of justice that the general public learns with 
something of a shock that (he African Dependencies have witnessed 
during the last few years grave departures from them, involving die 
deplorable consequences of an impaired faith in British justice. The 
most ominous of these consequences is to be found in Kenya Colony, 
where recently Mr Justice Sheridan, in giving judgment in the Moio 
case, stated that although the type of case then before him was rare, 
yet M lhc lesson of the Courts had not been learned by the accused/* 
whilst in Rhodesia Mr. Justice Tredgold, comparing the treatment of 
whites with certain exceuiv* punishments inflicted on natives, said ■ 
**lt it a grave matter to do anything which may discredit the system 
which so long at it is maintained should be administered fearlessly and 
without favour.** It is clear that the time has mrae for the people 
of certain other territories, with or without the assistance of the 
Home authorities, to put an end to shocking cases of sheer ruffianirm 
which defame the (air reputation of the British Administration. 
The proceduie cannot be defended under which it is possible to Hog 
natives to death, and then by the process of calling it “Hurt ' infi.ct 
penalties only applicable to assualt even “ Simple Hurt/' iiutcad of 
murder. Hie education of native races is advancing at so rapid a 
pace that they are now beginning, not merely to comment, but to 
propagate widely their unfavourable comments, upon the lowrrirg 
standards ot judicr under the British flag. 

COUNStL BARKLD. 

The Nigerian system which denies to prisoners the right to 
eogage Counsel to defend them has now had a fair trial during the 
five >ears of it* operations, and the House of Commons awakened 
With somewhat of a shock to the fact, hot brought to the notice ot 
Members by Mr Sidney Webb, that under its operations twenty 
people, including apparently two women, had been sentenced to 
death and eighteen of them banged in public without a single one of 
them being either tried hy Jury cr defended bv Counsel. 

The refoim ol the Judical system of Nigeria was undertaken 
by Sir Frederick Lugard in 1919, Before this date the system 
then in existence had led to delay and to abuses upon a scale 
which demanded far-reaching reforms. The lack of integrity 
amongst native Court officials had apparently led to corruption 
and to grave, remits in the administration of justice. Sir Frederick 
Lugard in 1919 gave to Nigeria the reformed system which hat 
resulted in substantial improvements in several directions, but he would 
probably be the first to admit that the time has now come when 


modifications might be considered. The Courts in Nigeria are i 
(a) the Supreme Court; (A) the Provincial Courts; (c) the 
Native Courts. Under defined conditions cases may be transferred 
from the Provincial Courts to the Supreme Court, but how far prisoners 
are aware of this possibility, and, when aware cf it, competent 
to obtain a transfer, is doubtful. The Provincial Courts are almost 
entirely under the control of Political Officers without legal 
training, but they arc compelled to pass an examination both as to 
their knowledge of law and of the native language. Counsel is alto- 
gether debarred from appearing in the Provincial Courts to the 
Supreme Court except, by leave of the Chief Justice or presiding 
Judge when there is any legal point in dispute. Counsel is also 
debarred from appearing in the Native Courts. The resentment 
aroused by this debarring of Counsel appears to be much deeper 
and more widespread than is generally supposed by the Nigerian 
Government From the general standpoint, it is important to 
remember that the practice is now being adopted in other De- 
pendencies ; thus one ot the fundamental safeguards in the admi- 
nistration of justice is being undermined. 


According to Mr. Thomas, the following executions took place 
in Nigeria without any of the accused being allowed the assistance 
of Counfc — 


1920 

1921 

1922 

1923 


107 

97 

87 

90 


That is, 381 persons were executed in four years, not one of 
whom had professional assistance ; tins total of executions among 1 7 
mi I Ions of people is, of course, far in excess of executions in the 
British Isles with a population exceeding 40 millions. 

The three principle reasons far adopting this practice were 
(cr) that avarice of the legal community; (A) the love of litigation 
inherent in the African race; (c) the lack of legal training by the 
Political Officers who preside over ihe Provincial Courts. The 
fact that the legal fraternity in West Africa demand fees which 
rarely take into sympathetic consideration the recourses of their 
clients must be conceded, but arc they alone in this? That in former 
years many ol them surrounded themselves by limpets who touted 
for them is emphasised by all responsible officials, but surely some 
measures might have been taken for dealing drastically with such a 
pernicious practice short of depriving prisoners of the legal assis- 
tance. It is diflicult to escape from the vcw that the lack of legal 
training on the part of the Provincial Political Officers was the 
most powerful reason for this decision. This view was set forth by 
Sir Edwin Speed in language which lacks nothing in clearness.' 


It b* t’oUUcal Ofllect at’ttax as .twtgv?) ir u> f'onlhnudJy bulbed 
(1 am Dot using tl.e want c8>nnWc*iy) b> OniCRel raising object uns 
i»n tci'liit'cal p< *ntr, wit h tbf' brmfny oi which he ta bat mijH’f/wtly 
.trqiatiiuu las* u^fulno* in likely to bo * oxWtte rabJy impaired and 
hu net wtttea cireamBci ibtd in . manner wh ih will not tew 1 to the 
beat fit ot the c mm unity. 


Moreover, 1 u>.ng regard «o ihe tact that flic a t4»e 1’iuvJm.iol 

( ums Hit? no’Httr not pronwrnnal men, the pivfcooe ff Counsel 
taking part in tie proceedings having higher prvieupfooal qusliftaa- 
t<ons thi n the Iwich is not fair to th latter as tr-n'Jieg to impair 
its nut! ’’iity udiI He* troy conftdrore fa its (bunions. 

It »s true, of course, that capital sentences are referred for con- 
formation to the Governor, and there i» every resaoo to suppose that 
the Governor and Council give to such cases the most painstaking 
attention, but the facts of the Or on and Calabar hangings throw a Hood 
of light upon the working of the judicial system in Nigeria. The 
question arises whether without grave damage to British prestige 
in West Africa a judicial system can be permanently tolerated mdx 
which British subjects can be charged. Med and executed hy Poli- 
tical Officers without the controlling influence of a jury or aoy asst* 
tatm whatever from legal advisers— the Oron hangings seam to 
provide a meat conclusive answer. 

Whilst the very drastic reforms were being inaugurated in 
Nigeria, a process had been set in motion in Sierra Leone which 
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seem* to be leading towards the abolition of the jury system, to 
which the people are strongly attached, and substituting for it 
that of Assessors — a system under which the judge is free to set aside 
at will the verdict of the Assessors. The most recent case tried 
under this system was that of George Fitzgerald ~ in this case a white 
Official. TTie charge was that of larceny, and the sum of money 
concerned quite small. Fitzgerald [was tried in May last, and found 
Not Guilty by the unanimous voice of the Assessors, but a verdict 
of Guilty was given by the judge, and Fitzgerald sentended to six 
months' imprisonment with hard Labour. 

Flogging to Death. 

h& the most recent cases of flogging to death, the victim received 
lashings far in excess of physical endurance, ft will be remembered 
dial under the German Administration of East Africa not more than 
twenty-five strokes could be administered in one day. In Niger'a 
the Legislative limit is twelve strokes. Those who have been com 
pellcd to witness the flogging of Africans will agree that by the time 
twenty-five lashes have been given by the hide-whips or reims on the bate 
flesh the victim is, in most cases, unconscious. Mr. Justice Krause, a 
Sooth African magistrate, recently refused to allow more than four 
ladies, because, he declared, “ the physical pain inflicted by six 
or f-ight lashes is as much as the human frame can bear." In the 
Watte’Betschart case, in Kenya the flogging was repeatedly adminis- 
tered alternately with M ducking " in the river until the victim was 
inert , whether he had actually died before being spread-eagled, or 
before being burned, appears to be open to some doubt. In this case the 
two accused were convicted by the judicial process peculiar to Keyna 
of ‘ Simple Hurt/* only ; one of the accused being " bound over "* 
and other fined 1,000 rupees. The Magistrate declared, “ I have 
never heard of such brutality in all my experience," and both the 
Governor of the Colony and Lord Milner expressed regret at the. 
result of the trial. 

The remarkable manner in which these charges of homicide are 
reduced to varying degrees ol “ Hurt" is best illustrated by the most 
recent case, ol which details are now available. The accused was 
Jasper Abraham of Molo, and the native flogged to death was named 
Kitosh. The jury returned a verdict of “Grevious Hurt," and the 
judge sentenced the accused to die appropriate penalty of two years* 
imprisonment. The flogging took place in June, 1923, and the trial 
only recently concluded. It was alleged that the man Kitosh bad 
ridden a mare in foal, but the Assistant- Sup** in lea dent of Police stated 
that he examined the horse, but found no signs of injury. Kitosh was 
thtown ©o tine ground and then flogged by Abraharu until he was too 
4 * fagged" to continue, he then called three natives, one after another 
to carry on the flogging. Kitosh was unronscious during the last 
flogging, but even then his sufferings were not ended, for uponjrecover; 
ing consciousness he was further ill-treated, then bound hand and toot 
with ropes. He died the flowing evening 

The Duke of Devonshire, in a Despatch now available, exp(cse*»d 
hit abhorrence of the crime, and observed that his legal advisers were 
d the opinion that : 

" a ?erdl( 4 *»i anyth. ng Ujm* tl-ai man *imig 1 it< / irr< • euUtui 

with lam. A void 1 1 n ar- .»»< ilei *r.»uUl n* uui , t ha?e 
ipvolvirl a 'fcore adequate ptmtihricnt 

And the Colonial Secretary concluded : 

“ he long ns klu» condition of nflaiio r*mrun>, the j system * .in wily i* 
regarded, .© f a/ as uva of tMs uaiurc c< no* mod, ut- on if* trial. 
I share the raluefanto of my p/Mrcewm ¥ n j&{* rftre with an mstltn- 
turn which is an ctoseS bound tip with Frilidi tnd tions of justice 
but it is clear thnt in the spec al conditior n of henj » the working of 
the system requires to be car* fuiiy wat "hed. 

* I mast, therefore, lay it down as a definite ruction ihat in any 
future High Court cases m whi h a native or a non-muive is charged 
with causing death or bodily hurt ^to n tum-nathe or native respec- 
tively, a shorthand report of thf* trial must be furnfabc l to me, m 
order that I may he in a bettfr position to judge, wi>b tl e araistanoe 
of my legal advisers, to what exlent justice is Wiiig irr partially 
administered between the two races ” 


The procedure by which a charge can be varied seems to be 
as follows. The judge can add charges to the original charge of 
murder or homicide, for example "Grevious Hurt," or " Simple 
Hurt." The jury cannot vary the charge, but they decide oo the 
facts which are sustained, and on the facts so sustained the Judge 
has to state the charge to which these facts apply. It is apparently 
only in Kenya, amongst the Dependencies, that it is possible to vary 
the charge 

The most recent case of flogging to death in other British terri- 
tories is the Southern Rhodesian case atMbeza, which also occurred in 
June, 1923, and this case shows the terrible physical effects of flogging 
The native flogged to death was named Maragacha. He had been 
accused by his employers of stealing, a charge stoutly denied by the 
man, who was evidently a big and thoroughly healthy native. The man 
was flogged severely, but to nothing like the extent of Kitosh in the 
Molo cate. Mr. Justice Russell asked Dr. Burnett, who had found 
the body perfectly healthy, to state concisely the cause of the death 
of the man. whereupon he replied. “ Death was due to inhibition 
of the heart due to shock of the nervous system caused by beating 
in the condition in which the man probably was, by being first tied 
by the neck and then on the floor " The accused were fined £25 
and £5 respectively Another striking contrast to the Rhodesian 
flogging case is that brought to light by Mr. Justice Tredgold. (n 
this case two natives " were trapped into selling Is. worth of Kaffir 
beei." h was the first offence in a country district, yet each was 
sentenced to pay a line of £25 or four months* imprisonment! That 
is £50 for selling is. worth of Kaffir beer in the very same territory 
in which two men convicted of culpable homicide (flogging a native 
to dtalh) are fined £25 and £5— £30 f 

The facts of these cases illustrate grave departures from Britain's 
high standard of justice; they are being denounced by native com- 
munities not only in Africa but in other countries where coloured 
men congregate It is passing strange, however, that protests against 
these unfortunate incidents is being left almost entirely to Judicial 
Oflitm. U is idle to Jo*c our eyes to the fact that with increasing 
economic competition race prejudice \% teriously on the increase ; 
every effort, therefore, must be made to secure a high standard of 
judicial procedure It is an open secret that Lord Milner expressed 
himself strongly about certain cases of extreme brutality in Kenya 
Colony Surely the time has come to intimate that any future case 
will be met by deporting from British Dependencies as "undesirables** 
any persons found guilty ol these practices It is due to die Colony 
itself and due to every decent-minded settler in the Colonies, no less 
than to ihe British public, that action of this kind should be taken. 

John H. Harris, M P, in The Contemporary Red etc 

♦ ♦ ♦ 

THE ETERNAL PRESENT 

While, trammelled by the senses, wearily, 

I scan the infinite heavens star by star. 

And cling to measured Time, as to a spar, 
in my lone voyage o'er Being's boundless sea, 

I hear a secret voice say “still with thee 
The Infinite, th’ Eternal — deemed afar , 

The Past, the Present, and the Future are 
Commingling portions of Eternity. 

Thy life, while drilling onward on its way. 

Through calm, through storm, through changing night 
and morn. 

As on the bosom of successive waves. 

Is in Eternity , thy Judgment day 
Is Now, and every secret though that's born 
Within thy soul eVn now condemns or saves ! ** 

Nizamai Jung 
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EVLJR since /Vie Comrade came into existence in January, 1911, 
it liai depended for its continued existence 
To Sub&ci ibers. on the voluntary efforts of its subscribers to 

enlarge their circle If it was itself ils best 
advertisement, its subscribers were its best, and, in fact, its only can- 
vassers. The revived Comrade trusts to the same old tradition, and 
we hope we do not trust in vain Quite a large number of its old 
subscribers have already responded to our invitation to enlist again is 
subscriber*; but it has not been possible to trace so many of them after 
the lapse of ten years Tins is true in particular of under-graduates who 
used to receive iheir copies to the address of their respective colleges 
By now they have no doubt entered the life at the threshold of 
which they stood a decade ago ; but we ho|K? The Comrade which 
they loved so dearly in their college dav* when even Rs. 2 
was not an inconsiderable sum to pay eveiy quarter, is no less loveable 
to day when it demands from them as earners of incomes Rs. 12 a 
year, which they can without much difficulty spare. The Comrade 
never p id its way, and was always run at a loss. Much 
as we would like to continue it in ail circumstances, we fear 
it cannot he run on those lines. We cannot count on the support of 
the philanthropic nth, e\en though we must express our gratefulness to 
one of them w ithout w hose ready and generous a-aiatance we could not 
have revived The Comrade and The Hamdard Wc are poor 
ourselves and must depend upon the patriotic poor. We wish we 
could reduce the subscription; but that i« not possible, unless the circula- 
tion is gi tally increased. We prefer to use, as far as possible, only 
Indian materials in the production ot The Comrade . but it is not 
possible to secure good pnpu m India except at a higher rate than 
English paper It is almost twice as high as that we used to pay for 
English pa per ten to loui teen jeafs ago. Some good type is now 
cast in India also; but it costs more than the type cast in 
England befoie the w*ar As for wages lhe> are twice as high 

as they used to ht before, and the same true of almott everything 
else that makes up the total bill of printing. As a mattei of fact we 
had at first intended to u*e cheaper n atenal in the production of 
T he Comrade , but finally decided dg&inst it on account of the 
strong pressure brought to bar in us by ?o many of the old lovers of 
/ he Comrade . They suggested that the editor should reserve his 

asceticism for himself, and not impose it on the paper In fact, 
they had come to suspect if u man ‘'bearded like the pard” and clad 
in a coarse home .spun aha was capable of writing English ! Wg hope 
that surp'cton has by now been proved to‘be ill-founded, and although 
we are not in love w r ith anything regal, vve hope Comrade English 
is still recognisable as King’s English. Well, if the readers of 
The Comrade wiih it to continue to appear, and to keep up its present 
appearance, and even to improve upon it^lhcy must look i&harp and 


canvass for more subscribers. Every day orders are coming in and 
they are coming in ast enough, but we would still prefer a 
faster pace. 

* * * 

fP we have need of more subscribers, we have still greater need 
of contributors to oui columns. It is true 
To Contributors The Comrade had never more than a small 

circle of select contributors, and that for the 
most part it was “ Home-Made.” But this was not for w'ant of those 
who favoured us with their writings The editor was himself 
always easy to please, but the sub-editor was fearfully fastidious, 
and even more fastidious was the manager, who always forgot that he 
was an intruder in the editorial sanctum, but remembered even better 
than us “ The Comrade standard,** and always reminded us cf it. 
That is why 7‘Ae Comrade M staff,” consisting only of the editor 
for the first six months, and of an editor and a sub-editor for the rest 
of its existence, except for an assistant for a few months whose 
” assistance ” was seldom permitted to be noticeable in the columns of 
the paper, had to rely almost entirely on its own resources. But that 
was not all. Many a would-be contributor was treated with such cold 
indifference and neglect, if not worse, that only a few select contnbu 
tors remained on our list On one occasion a contributor whose con- 
tribution did not sec the light of day for several weeks asked us for the 
return of the MS and it was not altogether lucky that it had not been 
destroyed, but could be reheued just in time from a receptacle other than 
the editorial drawers. The sub-editor’s remarks in blue pencil in 
reply to the editor’s query about the quality of the MS, escaped the 
latter’s eye when the MS. was returned, and The Comrade lost for 
ever a friend and a subscriber, 

♦ ♦ ♦ 

In another instance, however, the tables wore turned. A short story 
was contributed by a near relative of the 
A Contributor's editor and duly appeared in The Comrade 
Revenge. as it was an excellent one of its kind. This 

was followed by another which was an ill 
favoured cro«s between a short story and a sketch. It was r elected, 
more by the manager than by the editor, who stood in too mortal 
a terror of the relative aforementioned to endorse on the MS 
the customary fuimula "Returned with thanks” and carry 
it oil with the dignity associated with the editorial “ We” shared 
by editors only wiih the King. But the manager was not only 
a super-editor -a sort of Lord Northchffe in the office of The 
Comrade , bu* also the keeper of the editorinl conscience He 
insisted on pointing out that the quality of MS. could not vary m 
Any sou of ratio with the degree of relationship that the contributor 
bore to the editor, and in consequence of his dictatorial intervention 
the ugly cross breed which was neither a short story nor a sketch 
was not published inspite of hall a score of reminders from the 
said relative. It is true, blood is thicker than water; but it 
looked for a tunc as if some of this thick fluid might be spilt and 
even fratricide committed, for those were pre Gandhi days when 
"violent cooperation” -in editorial work- -was more the erder 
of the day than Non-Violent Non-Co-opcration and ahimso, If 
this managerial fastidiouFness did not actually result in blood- 
shed, it certainly led to a sort of family feud, and this state of 
affairs, when relations were neither "cordial” nor “friendly”, 
but at best “ correct,” might have continued indefinitely if it were 
not for an accident 7 he Cawnpore Mosque tragedy must be within 
the recollection of a good many still. Well, this forced the editor to 
proceed to England on a mission of peace after a secret preparation 
of less than thirty hours- secret because a warrant might have been 
issued (or his arrest if an oldfriend, who was then governing a province 
had come to know that the editor was preceding him " Home” by a 
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fortnight. The fastidious sub-editor was ill, and to save himself the 
trouble of writing even a single line would have passed any “copy.** 
The manager was on the high «eas reluming after the Balkan War 
from Turkey. There wa*> none but the author of the non- 
dcscript MS. who could be put m charge of The Comrade , 
with the result that the editor one night jumped out of his bed 
.a a Grosvenor Gardens flat on opening the Indian Mail which 
brought the latest issue of The Comrade- almost the first issued 
since his depanure- and found the half-short-story- half -sketch 
rejected by him a year or more ago staring him in the face Never 
did cold print make a man feel more homicidal and fratricidal than 
did this editor leel ou seeing this rejected “copy** appear in his 
paper. But nothing could be douc and patience is the last 
resort of him who would not indulge in impotent rage. Perhaps 
it was just ps well, for it put an end to what might have become the 
interminable chain of vendetta 

♦ ♦ ♦ 

We have retailed this story only to emphasise that the editor deserted 
by manager as well as ^ub-editor, has also 
The Slavery been forsaken by such fastidiousness, and 

ot Journalism, like a beggar of donation* he can now 

only say: “All contributions will be thankfully 
received**. If any of our readers who can write as well as read 
good stuff was to keep company with the editor for a whole week 
he would never take up The Comrade to lead without resolving 
to write for it as well As if the worry* of filling 
twenty-six columns of The Comrade every week, more than half 
of which has to be written by himself, was not enough, 
there is the additional worry of supervising of the work 

of the “fresh blood “ infused into the veins of the old 
Hamdard, and particularly reading its ill-read and ill-corrected proofs 
♦nost patiently- and sometimes most impatiently' after the day's 
issue has appeared ? And then the new management which seems, at 
least fust yet, to be eveu worse than the old one. The worst of all is 
the worry of keeping solvent. Reader, will you aot sympathise with a 
man who had to sit down at 2 30 A.M., after closing his dead mother's 
eyes, to correct proofs on Thursday morning and spend the rest of 
the forenoon m writing his second “leader** while others were 
engaged in making arrangements for the timcial ? Such is the Slavery 
of Journalism-- called by some a free profession 1 Two fiends 
who could be counted upon to take poor C.HULAM HUSSAIN’S 
place have not been abk to see their way to do so, and when one 
of them congratulated Ac editor on the success of the first 
issue of the revived Comrade, he had to be told by wire that greetings 
could not be accepted from friends who had deserted him, and 'that if 
he really wished success to the Comrade 9 he would uke the first train 
lor Delhi Thu was perhaps too harsh ; but not otherwise than 
human. Thank God, some of Ac old contribute)!* still living have pro- 
mised liter ary assistance, and we hope to be able to offer to our readers 
plenty of variety before long. But while we like to retain old friends, 
we want also to make new ones. In particular, we ask our readers 
to contribute to our correspondence columns short and crisp letter* on 
.current topic*. Brevity t$ certainly the soul of wit, even though we 
ourselves can have no pretentions to it. Our apology for long articles 
n that we have no time to write short ones. Only those who know 
how much 'me it takes to think out and condense can appreciate this 
apology ot an editor »n a hurry 

♦ * + 


The Comrade. 

Id Mother’s Memory. 

( By Mohamld Au ) 

LAST week m the editorial columns of The Comrade it was 
stated (hat 1, the Benjamin of the family, was leas (han two years 
old when my father died suddenly of cholera in the rains of 1880. 
He was then hardly 33 years of age and mother was left a widow 
at 28. Since I knew nothing of my father, although 1 have heard 
from mother that he naturally loved his youngest child greatly, and 
since mother never gave us occasion to miss our father, it is only now 
that I feel I have become orphan. But the casual reader will, I fear, 
little appreciate the meaning of orphanhood to me and still less its 
meaning to my brothers, Shaukat and Zulfiqar, for I am now 46, 
Shaukat and 7 ulfiqar are 52 and 55 respectively. An orphan 
excites and attracts our pity and sympathy, for the word “ orphan ” 
suggests a very young child who is Mt helpless bv the death of his 
parents. 

How can wc whoare ourselves grandparents of such children hope 
to rouse the sympathy of any one in our orphanhood to day ? And 
yet, if only people knew how helpless wc feel (o day, they would 
know how terribly mother's death has orphaned us 

I do not know when exactly she was born ; but she used to say 
she was five or six years old in the Mutiny, which she rememberd 
very well, and from this I conclude she roust have been born about 
the year 1852. She was thus 72 years old when she passed away. 

Like the good Muslimah that she was, she accepted the Quranic 
basis of aristrocracy, namely, piety . M Inna akramakum*\nda llahf 
atqukum." (The noblest of you in the sight of Allah is the most 
God-fearing among you). Nevertheless, she was not a little proud 
of her ancestry . and used to chaff us by saying she had demeaned 
herself by marrymg our father. For she was in direct line of succesr 
sion of a number oi Mini stem of th«- Great Moghals, the last of whom 
was Nawab Sharosuddin Khan who retired from his office into the 
privacy of his home at Amroha, when other Ministers of the Court 
at Delhi in the days of its decline had usurped authority as Nawab 
Viziers m Oudh and other Provinces of the Moghal Empire. Her 
ancestors too were oficred by the Great Moghals scmi-mdcpendent 
dominion in the regions round about their home ; but they had 
refused to exercise sway over Sycd families, the dependents of the 
Prophet, who havl their residence, and still have it, at Amroha 

During the Muteny her parents with their elders decided that 
they should seek safety in their other home at Sambhal where a 
high wall surrounded their houses and their tenants routd guard 
this kot from the depredations of the Jats who were playing havoc 
throughout A at region. So recent was the connection of mother's 
family with the Court that fearing British retribution would confound 
the innocent with the guilty, her elders decided to burn all the docu- 
ments they had in the family archives < onnecting them with their 
Moghal master*. At Amroha she used to point to us the tah^hana 
oi basement where these papers were burnt before their departure 
for Sambhal. In <ipite of this when the Mutiny was over, her aged 
uncle Ae head ol the family more than 70 yean old was ordered 
to be hanged at Moradabad She used to tell us how he had 
requested the officer in charge ol the execution to permit him to pur 
the noose iound his neck with his own hands instead of getting the 
sweeper to do it. The old gentleman placed it round his neck, but 
before it could be drawn he passed away. It was only then that the 
British officers realised that the servant who had given evidence against 
him was a traitor and had been tempted to lie for the sake of the 
reward promised to him. Another uncle of hers sought safety in 
(light, and has not been heard of to this day. Her own father changed 
his name and lived for several years as a refugee in independent 
Rampur State territory. 
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White the was al Sambhal two ritala* of Rampur troop* had 
been sent by the Nawab at the suggestion of our paternal grandfather 
under the command of two of his sons for the punishment of the Jat 
marauders. It was perhaps m this way that mother's people 
came into more ultimate contact with that branch of the family to 
which father belonged. At any rate, our maternal grandfather's 
stay at Rampur under an assumed name must have led to greater 
intimacy, and it was perhaps this that led to the matrimonial 
alliance between the two branches 

Before her marriage too mother had not always lived at 
Amroha but had passed some years of (let childhood in Saifni in the 
Tabsil of Shah a bad. which is the Zamin9art territory ceded to the 
Rampur State at the end of the Mutiny in recognition of the 
inestimable services it had rendered to the British. (Our paternal 
grandfather has been admitted to have been throughout the 
Mutiny “ right hand man " of his master, the Nawab of Rampur. 
and consequently he loo received from tne British a large area 
of rent-free or muaft land in the Moradabad district) 

It seems that our mother s family had possessed several villages 
which are now included in the State territories They were conti- 
guous to the State and their management had been taken over by a 
previous ruler of Rampur. Mother's ancestors had assisted him as 
Ministers at ihe Court of Delhi and when he had found that the«e 
villages were being mismanaged by the local estate agents, he had 
asked the head of mother's family to allow his State agents to manage 
them for him. On the death of that ruler a new line of Nawab* 
was established, and the new ruler had proclaimed that within a 
certain time he must receive the claims that anyone had against his 
predecessor or the State. One of mother's relations who was the 
mue of a second marriage contracted by one of her ancestors 
with a mason's widow suggested to the bead of the family that a claim 
should forthwith be put in for the restoration of the villages placed 
under State management. The only reply he received was a rebuke 
and the observation that he was not going to send a petition or stand 
as a suppliant in the Nawab's Court for the restoration of “a few 
paltry villages." Those who were sitting near him also heard the 
"aside" evidently not meant for the young man’s ears: "What 
else could any one expert from the son ol a mason’s widow? 
Mother used to relate this «tory herself not without evident pride, 
because she and her people have always despised wealth while 
holding then heads very high on the ground of the purity of their 
blood ami their ancestral traditions. From time immemorial our 
family has refused to enter into any matrimonial alliance with any 
other family, and if any voung man has contracted a second marriage 
with a person outside the large enough family circle, although th* 
second wife too has hern accepted as his wife and the issue of that 
marriage, as his children and heirs and successors, these lattei have 
been rigorously excluded fiom matrimonial alliances with other members 
of the family. When talking of the days of her stay at Saifm mother 
used to refer so a relation of hers called Fajo Man an old maid with 
a fund of wisdom and experience of the world, under whose influence 
mother grew up from childhood into girlhood. All her life she felt 
grateful to this sagacious old lady and used to oflet to us and specially 
to the guls of the family the advice she had received from hei and had 
so thankfully treasured in her memory. 

Her married life was a very happy one, for not only her husband, 
but her parents * ho, while they li\ed treated her with the greatest 
consideration In those days, like everything else, men's morals 
had declined, and it was a sort of fashion for every Muslim grandee 
to have a mittrees, generally from a.aong the dancing girls, whom the 
better sort generally married not long after the tiason. AH our uncles 
had contracted a second marriage, and when we grew up we used 
to wonder how our father alone had escaped this. 

It was then that we learnt from mother how father also had 
a narrow escape; but to our question how she would have pulled 
on with a co-wife it father had married this other woman, she 
unhesitatingly and resolutely replied, "I would have treated that 


base tad low woman at my husband s izzat (honour) and would? 
have fed and clothed her and her children before feeding and 
clothing myself and you. Of our two houses she would have 
had the larger and the newer and I would have grudged her 
nothing." [When our only sister, whom mother loved more than 
any one of us and who has been ungrudgingly accepted by all of us 
as the head of our house in the place of mother, although the is the 
youngest of us all. but for me,— when she found that her husband had 
married another wife at Indore and was ashamed to return home after 
that or to send for her, she put into practice all that mother had said 
she would have done if father had married a second wife. Our 
sister went to Indore with Shaukat and fetched her co-wife and ever 
since the two have lived as sisters. When a son was born to my sister’s 
eldest daughter it was neither his own mother nor hers that brought 
him up as a son but her mother's co-wife from whom he cannot even 
now, tha he is about eight years old. consent to be parted for a 
single day. We never return home without some present for our 
only sister ; but a present of equal or still greater value is first made 
to her co- wife, and bad we ever felt differently inclined, mother would 
have been ihe first to rebuke our remissness. Need we say that 
among those whose grief at mother’s death was most heart-rending is 
the saut (the proverbially hated co-wife) of her only daughter and 
her best beloved child ? 

Father, too, on his side, was never found lacking in consideration 
for mother In her own household she was the monarch of all she 
surveyed, and if father had occasion to be dissatisfied with any maid- 
servant he never addessd her direct, but used to say to mother 
“«p4e naukaror > nc hamko bahut diq Jfcor rakkha hai." (your 
servants have worried me a great deal) Only those who know Urdu' 
well can understand the delicate courtesy and dignity of epic* 
naukaron np. Mother never ceased to treasure the memory of atl these 
delicate attentions and used to tell us that on one occasion father had 
severely rebuked the Punjabi singing-girl whom he had thought of 
marrying only because on seeing our sister in the arms of a set van! she 
had said to him : " Why do you feel any attachment for a person like 
me when your own wife must be so handsome.? I have just seen your 
daughter and she is Mich a pretty little child." I fear father was 
not over-polite in addressing this perron ard ended ihe colloquy 
with the question . " How darcst such a thing as thou refer io our 
wife ? " On another occasion mother tells us he was even more 
severe in his treatment of this woman. Early one morning before 
sunrise while she was reciting her wizifa aftei the morning prayer she 
was charmed by this trance of malar that she heard at that early hour 
fiom the neighbouring bouse which father had built as his mardana or 
lesidencs for housing male-guests and receiving male visitors. The 
season was that ol the monsoon and the morning was cloudy, while 
fine spray was tailing on the still-thirsty earth from the dark clouds 
abme. Mothci was human enough to neglect her Wizifa 
for a moment or two and listen to the seasonal music But 
hei enjoyment of this was short-lived and the Punjabi singing- 
woman tuddenly stopped right in the middle of her tan. It was 
sometime later that she heard from a devoted man-servant who 
was present in the mardana how father had rushed out of the dalan 
when he was reclining into the sahan or courtyard, where the 
Pun) a ban was singing and had slapped her face for daring to 
proclaim her protection so near the house where his wedded wile 
was living It was a strange generation indeed when a finer 
courtesy than ouis and a peculiar and a very delicate sense of honour 
were combined with a lack of certain virtues which our own 
generation, if it does not itself practise them, at least does not also 
equally openly disregard. 

During the last years of hit life father had incurred the 
wrath of the ruler of Rampur by associating with the latter** brother 
regardless of the suspicion such awodalion easily creates in 
autocratic bosoms. He had therefore left the service of the Stele 
where be had held military rank and had travelled in search of service 
in other States. In these travels ol his he had met and had become 
a very intimate friend of the late'Maharaja Shivajt Rao Holkar, as 
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I learnt from* that independent-minded late ruler of Indore himself 
during a visit of his to Baroda twenty years ago. He finally settled 
down at Jaipur where he was offered and accepted a Nizamat or 
charge of a district, but which fell \acant only a day after his 
death. While he was staying at Jaipur he maintained a standard 
of living for which the money he received from home, from his 
estate, still rigorously controlled by his eldci brother, could not 
obviouJy suffice His generosity was such that on one occasion 
when he had purchased a new turn-out which an acquaintance of 
his who could hardly be called a friend of his, greatly praised 

in his presence he quietly sent the horse and the carriage 
to this gentleman s stable, and when the latter was astonished to find 
them there on his return home, father's only explanation was that he 
himself did not like the turn-out and since his friend did, whit else 
could he do but send them to him 5 Such lavish generosity was 
not at first paid for by father's estate for di< bead ol the 

family wculd have nothing to do with i>uch « xtravagance But 

the moment mother came to know of her husbands (mineral 
difficulties die pawned her jcwillcrv and sent the money to him 
These jewels were released from pawn only on his death when his 
estate had to be heavily mortgaged to pay off his debt* Our cldi si 
uncle was in favour of a talc of some part of the estate outright in 
order to save the inter ert charges; but mother resolutely put her foot 
down and would not part with a single acre, taying that her children 
must inherit the entire properly of their father and must have no occa- 
sion to blame their mother for sequestering any portion of it through a 
woman's inability to manage it What she had resolved lo do she 
accomplished and all the landed property we had inherited was 

intact when the yojngest ol us, wh«ch happened to be myself 'ame of 
age It wdb wc ouihdvrs who sold it off, partly to pa> off tlu 
mortgage of father's debts, and partly »o pay off the debts im Hired by 
Sh iukat over my education at Oxford, and partly also to pay vur way 
during our long internment when only a meagre allowance was paid lo 
us by Government \nd I must add if mother wa« gl id she had 
kept cverv bit of the estate intact during our minority, shewa 1 * gladdei 
still that we parted with every bit of ii ourselves just sixty vtdrs alter 
our grandfather had termed some of it for assibrng the British in the 
hour of their need 

How fho managed to bring up her six bit e children and hew 
she, an uneducated pnrdah lady, ds education is understood .n th^-e 
days, managed to txldcatr ii* better than our * duelled and richer 
uncles educated their own children, is a remarkable story winch it 
not through egotism t ha t I would tike to ic [ att That, hnvytvei. 

1 reserve for anothei occision, «.nly adding bc*e ;hat ih»s rnua.lt w a* 
not accomplished without persona! privations »bat would do credit to 
a hermit hvmg m a cave h is rot, therefore, egousm that has 
suggested this tribute to a mother's memo v, but the sense of 
a heavy debt that c*n rover be paid off 'hough it may m a 
feeble w*y be acknowledged in the wdy m wh;di 1 am trying 
lo do it tit these columns. 

4 > ♦ 

Appeal or Party Tactic * ? 

WE recommenced our career with a aliong indicimcm oi the 
terrorism of Government in Bengal in rcsortuig to an extensive use of 
Regulation III o! 1&16 and m making and promulgating an Ordinance 
which is die cousin German of India's “ Dora" and ih woidd-be 
permanent substitute the Row*att Acts, and our mdicement lot! none of 
its force by reason of the fact tha* every statement which wc made 
about the manner m which we apprehended these extraordinary 
powers would be used against persons innocent of all crime was 
illustrated and supported by our own experience of both Regulation III 
and of * Dora." Wc have every sympathy with the Swdraj Party 
against whom the recent repression of Government is really aimed. 
In No-Change quarters we are already suspected by reason of the way 
in which the editor of this journal tried, and tried successfully, to make 


every possible accomodation for the Swaia> Party within the ranks 
of Non-Co-Operators, even though it was clear as daylight that it 
was rebelling against Non-Co-operation as understood by Mahatma 
Gandhi and the major portion of Congressmen To-day also we give 
the fullest publicity to Swarajists* appeal to the Country which Pandit 
Motilal Nthru, the General Secretary of the Party has sent to u? for 
publication But wc consider it to be our duly to w r arn the Swai\aji«t 
Pdrty itself do well as the country against the consequences of «.uih 
party tactics 

W* have already admitted ‘‘the hollow nc^b ol the official 
professions that the Ordinance is not aimed at the Swaraj Part\ " 
and we too would appeal to the men and women of India to rally 
round tlu Party" But we do not agitc that what that at tut e 
lawyer. Pandit Motilal Nehru, has addressed to th* country ib merely 
an appeal tor hi Ip to a political party in duties when it is being 
•wailed unscrupulously not foi its faults but lor us vi rv virtue* and 
is not “ in the nature of propaganda " against vny other political 
party a* i*s a uthoi would have us believe We remember the occasion 
when the late Lord Mori* y once commenced a speech of his on 
India as the Secretary of Stat*- toi it by saying that very often a 
party attack was dolivrud with a pic face in which the assailant 
dibcla*mcd all feeling nl partisanship His Lordship was wise 
enough not lo lA* such ditrlmmers on their lace value, and India, 
too would h° most unw'ise if she mistook the obvious parts tactic? of 

Pardit Motilal 

! lad the No-Changi * p boldly disobevv l Mahatma GancJhi 
and ? (sorted to Civd Disobedience immediately on his arre c *, the 
country would have b*'» n spared this wretched and long drawn tend 
between those who rough? cnlrv into tht Count ils and those who 
remained true to the pimriple* and polirv of Non-Co-Operation and 
disdained *o crucr th« m But il the Swarajists weic weak, the 
No-Changers were ‘till weaker and the only arnwer they could 
give to a country expectant of th^ir lead was the appointment of the 
Civil IJ.bohediencc CommitUo which a roving C orn mission intend- 
ed lo malt the obvious ob*curo Govemmrnt had long been u:cd 
to practise this dodge whenever public agitation had assumed 
serioiw propoi lions and t was considered expedient lo delay the 
redress of a grievance and yet take the sung out ol the grievance 
It was now the turn of the opponents of Government lo perpetuate 
a fraud upon the public and the meandenng sdunic ol Civil Disobedi- 
ent Con mitlrc !d/-»ly moved on Irom piovinc* to province and finally 
lost itself m the sai'df^ v'llhoul reaching the .< a into which it looked 
as it it would (alt. 't was wholly scenic, < xcept lor ihe^Vngm 
birili' ot the Council entry question At Gaya, the No Changer* 
adminiTeied a d* teat to the Pre*id» nt of the Session, Dcshbandhu 
Das But that defeat v.Hs not crushing enough, and when those who 
nought Council cn'iv did not ucreed in carrying the Congress wqh 
them. dwy became open rebel* 

Ihiswasti) situ itton when the Congress nut again m special 
session at Delhi The mistakes made in Bengal in the elections 
led to the lotal exclusion of No-Changers from the deb pales 

of that p. o'*. ice but this *vas inevitable, and out of the four arbi lafors 
that re! iciantly gave the decision against the No-Chan^ers, thtre 
were no Inw thdn three who shared the No-Changc creed Tin? 
mo 1e the verdict of Hie Special Wesson a little doubtful but w r c believe 
bad it come to a division and fc.il No-Changers had given the 
Sw ai apsis battle the No Changers wou ! d hav k tiil won Put 
precisely the ^amc consideration that have moved Mahatma Gandhi 
to-day to refuse to give battle to the bwaiajists had moved veveial 
No-C hangers cv< n then to avoid a division It may be nientu n-d 
that even then the Swarapslj oidv wanted ihat the Congress <hju‘ J 
become responsible for their activities in the Councils and appoint a 
committee of »!> own to control thur Council activity An art.tnc^ 
ment lo this effect was being pressed by Srjt. Vithalbhai Patel but 
he was kept down almost by main force— of course, >n a fnendly way 
and the compromise that w?. 3 effected did not compromise r the 
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lean the principle? and convictions of the No-Changcrs. All that 
they did was to recognise that the party of the Swarajists interpreted 
Non-Co-Operation to include Council-entry and they decided not to 
press the acceptability of this interpretation by the majority of the 
Congrcu to a divimoa as at Gaya where they had woo after a bitter 
fight The Swarajists were obdurate and surrendered nothing, for 
the renunciation of Mr. V. J. Patel's amendment was no serious 
renunciation. It was the No-Changers who surrendered for the 
sake of unity and it is they who are being asked by Pandit Moblal 
Nehru to surrender again to-day. But then they had only surrendered 
for the Ume being their right to oppose the propaganda of the 
Swarajists at the polls by their own propaganda against Council- 
entry. Maay a No-Changer and particularly a band of five young 
men from Madras never forgave those No-Changers that had made 
this surrender. Pandit Motilal when he wants the whole country to 
become Swarajist does not seem to appreciate in the least 
the position of Mahatma Gandhi who is making a much bigger 
surrender to-day in recognising the Council activities of the 

Swarajists as those of a wing of the Congress and on behalf of the 
Congress. How the No-Changers who strained at a gnat at Delhi 
would swallow this camel at Belgaum it is not easy to prophesy and yet 
all that Pandit Motilal Nehru had to say about this surrender of the 
Mahatma, forced on him by the narrowness and obduracy of the 

Swarajists who have given him no peace ever since he went to 

prison and none since he came out of it. is that " Mahatmaji has 

given his blessings to the Swaraj Party, and entrusted it with 
responsibility of carrying on on behalf of the Congress and as an integral 
part of the Congress organisation all work in connection with the 
Central and Provincial Legislatures. The Swaraj Parly feels happy 
and proud in assuming this responsiblity." U the leaders of the Swaraj 
Party who are the authors of this precious document had a proper 
sense of gratitude they would not have indulged in such glib self- 
complacence. In stead of being happy and proud they should have 
been humbled by the large-hearted generosity of the Mahatma 
and would have imitated the great sacrifice he has made for the sake 
of unity and peace by refraining at least from making any further party 
demands Irom the country. 

We regret we have to say that just as so many No-Changers (ailed 
to recognise the needs of the situation at Delhi, so the Mahatmp 
himself failed to recognise the needs of the situation at Juhu. He should 
never have put forward at Ahmadabad a demand tor the exclusion of 
those who have entered the Council from the District, Provincial and 
All-India Congress Committees nor should he have tried to penalise 
through the All-India Congress Committee whith had not the 
requisite constitutional authority, those who failed to spin two 
thousand yards of >arn pci month. The Mahatma realised hi* 
mistake before the All-India Congress Committee meeting was over 
and made ample amends (or his previous mexorabltnes* by making 
every concession that the Swarajists could desire. This should have 
been answered by a gesture which could have been called graceful 
if not generous but the only answei that ra me from Itt'* Swarajists 
ranks was the impudent buffoonery of Sjt. Paranjpye of Berar. 
Instead of indignantly jepudiatmg hi* insolence. Pandit Motilal 
Nehru remained whnt. and Dcthbumihu Das although ht feebly 
said he did not agrer with all that his Berar 41 follower had said, 
was so overjoyed at hearing from the whqa of his party that he 
could snatch a vick-r y that he sought to beat Mahatma Ghandhi in 
a division over tlv inanity of hit Gopi Nath Saha resolution. 
So lar as his earlier declaration in moving his amendment was 
tonr^rord nil sympathised with him, and it was but right that he 
should stand by the resolution which his province had passed when 
the Government threatened a pi ©section. But it was quite another 
thing to L>«’ lated by the repork of the whips and to try to administer 
the defeat to so generous an opponent if opponent he could be called as 
the Mahatma 

What happened after the All-India Congress Committe Meeting 
at Ahmadabad and »ld! more what the Mahatma hm done at Calcutta 


amply justify what was done at Delhi and at Coconada. But if at 
Cocanada the No-Changers, more certain of victory than they were at 
Delhi. were spoiling for a fight,, it was the Swarajists who, encouraged 
by the happenings at Ahmadabad, were ready for battle when the 
Viceroy threw his bomb. Whatever one may say of such tactics 
before that event, one canoot but stand amazed at their inaptitude 
in forcing surrender after surrender upon the Mahatma and 
his staunch followers just when they need him and his army to fight 
another and a more relentless enemy of theirs. They make no 
secret of it that they need the leadership of the Mahatma and yet they 
arc doing their best to crush in him every particle of zeal for their 
cause and to deprive his band of followers of the morale which an 
army needs more than the materiel even in modern more mechanical 
warfare The Mahatma's zeal for righteous cause as we believe that 
of the Swarajists to be, not even the obdurate Berar and Maharashtra 
wing of the Swarajists can crush. But even if the No-Changers 
accept his lead and surrender once more as we call upon them 
io the interest of the country to do, it is too much to demand from 
poor human nature that they will retain much zest in fightiog for such 
selfish allies. 

We agree with Pandit Moulal Nehru that “the Ume when it was 
enough to give silent support to the party is gone by " and " the great 
moment in the life of nation has come/' But that is no reason why any 
one who is convinced of the futility of the Council* and the lack of con- 
structive work in the programme of the Swaraj Party should enter the 
former or join the latter. The party has welcomed all and sundry 
" to active support and co-operation in die shape of money," and we trust 
Pandit Motilal's appeal to the rich " to give generously of their plenty " 
aad "to the poor to give their humble mite" will meet with generous 
and ready response. We pray even more heartily that his appeal 
" to both to join the army of fighters for the country's cause "will be 
icwardcd with ample success. But the fight will have to be fought 
mainly through Civil Disobedience for which constructive work is the 
most essential preliminary and not only is the joining of the Swaraj 
Parly by all parties and individuals is not "the only fitting answer to 
the action of the government " but it is not even a "fitting answer." 
The Swarajists are in our wcw a sick people and we should do all in 
our power to nurse and to nourish them. But there is 110 sense in their 
desiring that those that attend on the patient should become as ill as 
he happens to be himself. In fact, it will impress the Government 
and the world at large all the more if those who are not Swarajists 
remained No-Changers as they arc and yet gave Swa«aj»sts 

every encouragement and support in their power It was a French- 
man who said . " Sir I disagree heartily with every word of what 

you say, but I shall fight to the last drop of my blood for your 
right to say it." This is the kind of toleration and assistance that 
we desire the No-Changers and other political parties in India 
to extend to the Swarajists. But if the Swarajists are not content 
with this and permit their Mahat astra and Berar tail to wag 
them, wc fear they will only spoil the chances of Mahatma 

Gandhi to bring round the No -Changers to make the surrender 
he propose*. The action of the Government had certainly 

" simplified the political situation," but the Swarajists mr* through 
their own inordinate greed making it complex and confused. 

Providence had certainly given them an excellent opportunity 
but it is in accents of political greed and rapacity that Pandit 
Motila! asks " Shall we not make the best use of the opportwuty 
that Providence has given us!" It is certainly not the best use 
of the opportunity that they arc making but the woist use of it when 
they are asking that all available forces should be concentrated not 
on the position of the enemy which we must counter-attack but upon 
enlarging a political party when none should think of party and all 
should think of the nation. 

a a a 
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Two Sunsets: A Short Story. 

She was so young and pretty and so altogether inconsequent. 
She met life fearlessly, and with an unreasoning faith in everything 
and everybody. Somehow she just effervesced with life, and only to 
talk to her or even look at her reminded one somehow of spring. 
This was the girl whom David Headley had married, he being a 
very quiet man himself, added to which he was double his wife's age. 
They had sailed immediately for India, travelling straight up-country 
to a remote district where they never saw any one for months together. 
At first the novelty surrounding her new life was all-sufficing She 
rode, she hunted, she sailed— generally alone 'for after a time she 
discovered that her husband never really cared for any of these things. 
Hts work was all-absorbing, and at times it necessitated his making 
long journeys into the forests. On these occasions she would beg to 
accompany her husband; but, as he said, and truly. 44 it was no life for 
a woman/* This state of affairs had now been going on for over two 
vears, during which time exactly five people had come that way, 
stayed a few days and passed on. The strain of this loneliness was 
beginning to tell on Beryl. She had had fever several times lately and 
she felt her interest in life flagging. 

One day she said 44 David do try and take leave and let us get 
away for a bit. It's so lonely here. If only we could see people 
ksao dull/* He looked up from his books and papers in surprise 
“DulU Why, what more do you want my dear. You have your 
horses and dogs, your own boat ' heaps of books and a piano " 44 Yes, 
I know, but in spite of all this I'm lonely ~ you are away so much. 
Let me go with you sometimes, to break the monotony. Do David/* 
and with this she got up and came to !u$ bide 

44 My dear Beryl you ask impossibilities. You would only get 
over tired and get fever or something. 1*11 see what I can do, but 
don' t worry me now. I'm busy : these reports must be got off to-morrow 
before I start to Sundrapore ~ and * but there - you want a tonic 
You’ll soon pick up now the cold weather is here/* And, as though 
the whole matter wdV settled, be resumed his work and die felt that 
he* appeal would never be given a second thought. 

Beryl wondered as she walked out of thr room how it had ever 
come about that she had married David. Why should she, such a 
Inver of life and everything young be tied to a man of her hut band’s 
age. How had it all happened ? Everything seemed so indistinct 
and hazy now. She remembered her father had talked of his own 
looms, and probable poverty, then the next thing she remembered was 
this tali distinguished looking man taking notice of her and telling hri 
that if she married him she could have a* many horses and dogs as she 
liked. Several old ladies told her she was a veiy lucky girl, and 
when the wedding presents came rolling in shr certainly thought it 
was nice to be made such a fuss of. 44 If only Eric were home, so 
that I could tell him all about it?" she had said. But Eric Barnet 
had just sailed for Egypt with his regiment Without being real 
cousins these two were connected, and as their homes had been practi- 
cally tide by side, they had grown up together, though he was three 
years her senior. He was a good-looking boy and clcan-soided 
withal. Many jolly times ihey had together as children. Letters 
had passed between them now and again, but the correspondence had 
flagged Utterly owing to Beryls 41 having nothing to write about." 
as she described it. Al last a day arrived when the dak brought 
a letter from him saying he had got leave and was coming up io 
see hem 

It was a long journey, over five days, the last thirty miles being 
accomplished by riding. Beryl intended to ride out and meet him, 
but unfortunately, David Headley had been obliged to start more or 
leas suddenly on one of his tours. So there was no available nag for 
her to ride since two were laid up tor the moment 

It was sunset when they met again after three years' absence. A 
red glow was shedding its light over everything. The palm trees. 


» _ 2 ^ «*■ — . - 

T)wt At Hood, mrrounded ky . .lory ol fiery iplodoir li.hue, 
up her lovely golden hair, which looted en almoM copper tee. mJ, 
** artist, love His first imprewion wax “How gloriously beautiful 
she’s grown ’ 


Just then she turned her head and saw him comiag towards her. 
44 Oh Eric, at last’! I thought you*d lost your way, my note explained 
why I couldn’t come and meet you. However, here you are. Have 
a drink, you must be so hot and tired.** 


“Thanks, little girl. I say, how ripping you look. It is jolly 
seeing you again. Where’s the boss? Not back yet? ’* 


“No," she said wearily “ he's so much away. He went yesterday 
and there is no saying how long he will be gone I hope you won’t 
be horribly dull." 

“Heavens no, but you must find it beastly lonely at times." 

“Oh, I*m used to it now David says the forests are no place 
tor a woman/’ 

"By Jove, I should think not indeed." 

As the daylight faded and the full moon rose they sat on and on 
talking of olden days, forgetting almost that Time had not put back his 
magic finger for them Many a merry laugh rang out as they chattered 
on, and it was on^y the bearer's Approach to take in the glasses which 
reminded them it was time to dress for dinner. 

Beryl wore a soft white dress of clinging material which showed 
the lines and curves of her beautiful figure to perfection 14 What a 
child she looks," he thought as he came out into the verandah 

During dinner they discussed plan for the morrow David's 
two daks would be hark, so they could ride. She would take him 
to some of her favoente haunts. 

Next morning Beryl had a chit from her husband to the effect 
that he could not return for a week or ten days As a matter of fact 
he was gone more than a fortnight during which Time ceased to exist 
for the two young people They rode, they shot, they boated they 
fished, oblivious of the net which Cupid was slowly but surely weaving 
around their Fates. In looking back years hence Eric blamed 
herself for being such a fool as not to have foreseen the inevitable. 
Alas! it is easy to be wi«e after the event 

In due time David returned ‘I low old he looks/ thought Beryl. 
Eric thought the same, and. looking from one to the other they resembled 
father and daughter more than husband and wife When, too, Eric 
realised what her life consisted of when David was at home, his whole 
roul went out in pity to her. Her loneliness was scarcely more in his 
absence than when be was on the spot for when he was not travelling 
he was shut up in his r tucly wiih books and papers and was quite 
unapproachable. 

rhr days theiefore went on much the same for Eric and Beryl 
alter David's return Her husband noticed she looked better and 
bright* r, and that her langour had disappeared, as he told himself he 
knew it would, with the coming of the cold weather O foolish man ! 
Anyone else could see that the g f r/s improved health and spirits were 
the result of congenial < ompamonJiip, her inind and soul were simply 
expanding in Us sunlight For the first time since her marriage she 
was leading a natural life for a girl cf her age Cut off, an she had 
been by lie** a'liante with a middle aged man and deprived *4 all 
society bv reason of their isolated home, it was no wonder that a high- 
spirited girl sudi as Beryl should have moped in such a contracted 
atmosphere. There had been times when she had longed for a child, 
but all things considered she was glad now that she had none 

One day* as David was dtting in hi* roctn, he overheard the 
servants talking in the verandah they being under the imprenoo 
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at the Sahib wai out. Though a» a rule he took no notice of 
native's jabbering* hie attention was arrested by the conversation he 
caught snatches of He started op. Could it be possible that Beryl and 
Eric were in love with each other J No, absurd* She was h.s wife 
that in itself was an a II -sufficient argument Anyhow he would watch 

..p. 

Now It .o happen* d that the vny morning of this occurrence an 
incident tcok phi*** which was to alter the lives of all three of them 
Beryl arc] Ln< had bc^n riding quietly along, when suddenly a jackal 
appeared and lhe> in r t>ndy gave chan? When they were going 
her jony took a f*dw ’fcp and. came down He pulled up 
imme dial* !y. and as he saw hi r lying th* re juM a* she had fallen, 
his }>/ ait *|nod still * () Cod, if she were dead* ” In lhat moment 
h« I* new that hi loved her more than anything in the world that 
he had l'way* loved Iwr * v< r since he was a boy He took her 
grndy into his arms and as she lay in* rt in his embrace, he poured 
lorih the tumult of hi* impassioned and suddenly awakened love 
For a moment die open'd hi i eyes, but to ilc.t them again winle he 
continued to diow* r on her his torrent ol adoration A$ a mailer 
of fact rtiv wa> only badly stunned by the fall and it was not long 
betor ^ ^he returned to consciousness While yet in a semi dared 

conditio i >hr heard Erie » conleMion of love, and lorgftlu! altogether 
of David s existence her heart beat wildly and his \* ry touch thrilled 
her, bhr tint muunuicd M I arn r o happy ” and put her hand in his 
Frn , usually level headed, wa*( completely thrown off hts balance by 
the accident or he would never let himself go lie mud lor her 
much too much to bring unhappinen into her life 

/\l last du* juiltd h< r.cH together and had suffioentl) recovered 
to rise Still trembling she leaned on his arm (or support and Incd 
to walk Suddenly coming to a standstill she gasped “Divid* 
you h*rc>” 

“And pray why not Madam? Doesn't it please you that 
I have found out your little games youi cur«/d unfaithfulness^ Now 
I understand vour long rides now I understand man} things, *’ 
With every word he spoke his rage increased and he continued to 
to rain abuse on her while she and Eric stood paralysed with the 
suddenness and injustice o( his attack 

Beryl had never been conKioii'* of having been unfaithful to her 
husband, until m hn da/ed condition after the fall, she haJ htrvd 
Eric's voice, as ,n a dream, uttering woub which now she 'ou!d 
never forget Eric was the first to recover himself Perhaps he 
« hose his words unwisely in hi* hu*le “I alone am to blame -i" 
Your wife ts innoeent, but il vou talk »o her like* ^ that I tl ir k 
it’s lime she had a protector.” 

“Take her, )om arc welcome,” almost shrieked David ’ l vt clone 
with her. but I'll neve r divorce her, so she can never be more than 
your unstress She dudl never ent j m} bouse again ” 

Here wss a catastrophe- Eric by los m<sd impetuosity, had 
iuin> d the life of the woman h<; loved Even were she l ,tp he 
could not afford to u,airy as a ^lbultern and he coulcf no* take her 
down to the regiment in ,ny otfu r capacity than that of his leg d 
wile What he now had to cno&idei was how could he best 
her the dis^rnce wd» h he, by his thoughtless folly, had loid 
hei open to I lad he fr ends die uuld to until he rould find out 
her wishes * Would hn fall'M ta ^ her hack * AH these thoughts 
parsed in quick uccev u>n tl rough his mind The fust thing surely was 
to get her safe’y somewhere where she ^ould rcM after her accident 

“ Your w fe has had a bid (all die needs rest, she should go 
to bed immediately ” 

”, Yes. a likely story. Tm sure you’d like me to believe it She 
may return to my house to fetch her things and then she shall never 


enter it again. And, you sir, begone, and never let me see your 
face again in this world or it will be the worse for you." 

There was no alternative With one wild look at Beryl, Eric 
mounted his horse, returned to the bungalow, told his bearer to pack 
up, and before even Headley had come back be war gone He 
left a note however to be given by his bearer to Beryl. In it he 
wrote a few simple, penitent words, adding that he would wait at 
the Million until he could hear what h< r wishes were. 

Next day they met. Beryl was still stunned by the shock she had 
received, and Eric seeing it, would not lake advantage of it. She 
had made up her mind to go home, so he said he would make all 
the necessary arrangements for her, meanwhile she should stay m a 
hotel in Bombay Before railing she wrote telling her husband that 
he had wronged her that no word of love had ever passed her lips 
knowinpiv to Eric, and that she had never been unfaithful to him 
No reply ever rame and eveiy scrap of affection she had ever felt 
foi her husband died ere die left India’s shores 

Sonic years later, while was living quietly with her father 
in Somtr*el»hir< , a letter came from India in shaky haud- writing, 

” Come, I am dying 1 wronged you, forgne me. David.” Seven 
long y< an, the Lest of her life she had suffered a gross injustice from 
this mar Why should she go to him* She took up the letter and 
read il again Yes, by the very next mail she would go. She toil 
vorry for him, die knew what it must have cost him to acknowledge 
hinv-elf in the wrong She wondered where Eric was, for she had 
ntrictly kept her vdf-imposed vow made when she jaid goodbye to 
him on the boat, which prevented his ever communicating with her 
in any wav, and he rm»!d but acquiesce ” ff ever 1 am free,” 1 she 
had said, ” 1 piomisc to let you know.” 

I low dare she think of him now when she was going to see her 
dying hud)fMtd * 4 God forgive me.’ die whispered when she realised 

whit she w as do ng 

Tired and vviaiv she at rived at the bungalow some duee weeks 
later, only tc learn that her husband had died two days earirer He 
had received h^r cable though and had died in happy expectation 
of tin ir meeting A long and painful letter awaited Beryls perusal, 
lull of remorse fjr the past In it he told her he hoped Erie and 
die would many and that he had left her very well provided for 
Bervl did not stay i moment longer than was necessary m the spot 
which w*as -o full of «ad recollections for her She felt rhe must 
let Em know Sh^ had heard during the voyage where the regi- 
ment w.v station* d f low die ti cmbled as she wrote Sheet after 
sheet wa* lorn up Finally she sent just a few bald blank wends 
” David is dead 1 am staying here Reiyl ” Thus the silence of 
the pas, was biok<n for Eric On leceivmg it he was beside htm* 
«elf with anxiety, hopes .«nd fears He wired immediately 14 Coming ” 
Two day-* later it was again the «unsct hour, and he reraembued 
another sunset «tv*n weary years before In answer to hu enquire 
for Headley Mem Sahib, he was told 4 Yes, she was there, but was 
veiy ill ’ 

Nevei mind, he im.-t see her, and after some difliculty he wts 
admitted into the room where she lay. The last rays ot the suit 
glinted around her hair forming a sort of halo of burnished gold 
The dielor drew him aqde ‘ Yes, it had been cholera, and uniortu- 
natelv ho strength had not rallied and it was only a question of time. 
Certainly he might a approach her if he was not nervous.* 

H r * came to her bed side She opened her eyes, and a smile 
of recognition lit up he** face. She feebly stretched out her hand and 
whimpered 44 At Lvt.” the very greeting she’d given him seven year* 
earlier, and With one fleeting sigh her spirit left her. 

E. C 
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A Little About the Riffianu 

The extraordinary awakening amongst the Riffs and their 
consequent success in peace and war serves to emphasise a great 
historical truth. Retrogression, when it reaches a certain limit, must 
of a necessity turn to progression. But in the case of the Riff this 
last stronghold ol the Barbary Slates it is nnporlant to remember that 
unlike other Muslim Principalities, the causes of their downfall 01 the 
political inactivity in the Rilf was not due to any Uu’t of the Barbars 
themselves. Other interested European Powers, especially Spam, 
and 10 a lessef degree perhaps France as well, had a great deal to 
do with the backward condition ol things m that country. But the 
word "backward" is used here ^as an unavoidable term, signifying 
nothing more than the fact that, according to the prevalent, though 
grotesquely mistaken, ideas of the Europeans, the East of to-day 
(Mdses nothing worthwhile. To say that because our thoughts and 
actioos do not gaily with the ideas of Euiopcan civilization, we are 
devoid of all goodness, culture and progress, • * Iikc endeavouring to 
disprove the existence of light in a hitring candle nmply because it 
does not come from an oil-lamp Even the efforts of these Riffs, 
dull as they may seem, arc srificimt to disprove this, as a passion 
for independent national existence has all along characterised the 
Barbars of Riff. The tiue Rril country has never been subdued, and 
even the efforts of th*t areal Moroccan Sultan. Hussan, to collect 
taxes have been fruitless Hie growing Power of these warriors 
seemed at one time to menace even Morocco, and also the Eastern 
regions encompassing it. 

During the period between 1^02 and 1906 European intrigue 
had materially disturbed the quiet atmosphere of the Riff. FJ- 
Roghi raided the country, but the Riffian*. not only repulsed his 
attack but also dislodged him from Zeluan EI-Roght having thus 
failed “to destory.his kind" under the orders of others, the Great P^weis 
burned to Algeciras in 1906 to share the spoils of North-West 
African States. By virtue of the Spanish occupation of Centa and 
Mellila, it was decided to let Spain lord it over the Riff country, 
while France had the great “ misfortune M to act as the prticctor o! 
Morocco. The frontiers were then definitely fixed. 

From the very beginning, there was no love lost between the Spaniards 
and the people in the RiH country, but towards the end ol 1919 
Spam decided to settle the differences no longer with intrigue or 
persuasion, but through sheer force of military strength The rtep-i 
taken in that direction were perhaps over-hold, io ' the Spanish High 
Command thought it a« well to beat the Riffian at his own game 
and guerilla warfare wa? well under wav by 1921. Success, 
however, did not attend the Spanish arms and some military experts 
observed that having regatd to the fact that as the Kiffians 
are part-masters in the art of guerilla war, d frontal attack by Sea 
in an organised manner would have be»*n ceiiain to secure victory 
for the Spaniards. But that also was too sanguine. 'There are 
<gher factors also involved in warfare which count more than mere 
armament and the number ot troops. A modern army needs so much , 
and the importance ot transport, rations and communications can 
hardly be exaggerated. The Raft army can light without such 
encumbrances as overload a European force. The dictum nf Napoleon 
that “ an army marches on its belly " is not a tenth as true with 
regard to an army of the Riffian* as with regard to the Spaniards, 
In the Riff every man is a born soldier, hard as naik used to the 
«*u«m degree of privation, and he demands no pay. With the 
Riff sans the call of war for the defence of their country is so urgent 
that petty matters of mere animal comfort never worry them. Even 
boys and old men do duty and are uted to guard the coastline and 
attend to pubhc safety. They we their own rifles and not unoften 
exhaust their small individual stock'd ammunition without making any 
Aufttfod on their leaders. Dry bread is alf that is provided and it is 
considered quite sufficient. 

But with die political resurrection ot the Riff country the name 
<rf Chan Sped Mohammad bin Abdul Karcem is pre-eminently asso- 
ciated* It was he who called upon his countrymen to sink their 
dflferertcc* in their struggle agamrt the enemy, and various Qabyfe 
dtatfaf' Wore his masterful personality have attained a unity which is 


one of lhe most astonishing achievements within living memory. As 
an immediate effect of ihn a great Spanish debacle of Anual in 
Jaly 1921 materialized, when victorious Barbara reached almost the 
very gates of Meltlln That victory marked the final collapse of 
Spanish power, and ever since lhal Chari Mohammed bio Abdul 
Karcem has become a naticnal hero 

But he is more than lhat, for he possesses that singular gift of 
leadership with which perhaps only one man is endowed in the 
hfe-timc of a country. Silting in his whitewashed room at Ajdire, 
within easy reach of the guns of the Spanish fortress of Alhucemas, 
this unpretentious and courteous Moorish gentleman and not a 
fanatical brigand of the* hi Ik a*, he is alleged to be, dispenses 
justice, directs campaigns, and runs Republic, on (airly good constitu- 
tional lines. His Ministers arc as devoted to their work as he is 
humelf, and for sixteen hours official work is done each day 

With all these facts before us it is unthinkable that this brave 
band of Muslim warnoib can ever lick the dust before “the Great 
Armies of Spain;" nevertheless it seems incumbent upon us as 
Easterners not lo regard the Riff struggle with indifference any longer 
The Riffiars have •uffrrcd and arc suffering so much to retain their 
national libeily which is their birlh-nghl and the denial of which 
can never be justified. Our sympathy and even help must be extended 
to these people, for the brotherhood of man doe* not lose anything 
through geographical distance. 

► Ikbal Au Shah. 

♦ ♦ + 

Anecdotage. 

Here is a story concerning Lord Charles Beresford, who was 
walling home one night with Lotd Aylcsford, when he insisted on 
stopping a small boy and bribing him with a sovereign to knock a 
policeman's helmet off lhe sovereign changed hands and the 
youngster dashed at the nearest “ bobby," knocked off his helmet, 
and tied. 

But he was not quick enough, and was caught and hauled off 
lo the station His tempteis followed and tried to explain matters. 

“Who are you/’ demanded the Inspector in charge. *Tm 
Lord Charles Beresford " The Inspector frowned and turned to the 
other “And who are you/ he asked. “ I’m Lord Aylesford/’ 
was the reply. Then the Inspector turned from the two men in 
evening dress to the ragged and down-at-heel boy. “ What’s your 
name? * he s*id “Oh, I’m the Prince of Wales*" was the retort. 

Another entertaining story also concerns Lord Charles Beresford. 
and in this case the Prince of Wales, afterwards King Edward, was 
present in person The Pnnce went with Lord Charles to call on • 
friend, and the latter was left to wait in the street outside. A sailor 
happened to pass with a parrot which he wished to sell The two 
got into conversation, and after a time started to wrangle Then the 
Prince returned 

“ Nice bird, sir," said Lord Charles “ Grand," said the 
Prince, turning to the sailor, who by this time was thoroughly “fed 
up." “ Does it talk well/’ 

" If it didn’t talk better than you," said the sailor disgustedly* 
l*d wring its neck." 

Bismarck and the Kaiser went to Rome and the Emperor was 
received by the Pope. When the Kaiser was ushered in, the door 
was immediately shut in Bismarck’s face. The statesman hammered 
on it, yelling : “ Open !’’ “ Open !’* 

"You must not do that," said an onlooker. 

“But I am Count Bismirckf*’ 

“That, ’said the other, “explains, but does not excuse your 
conduct/’ 
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| WK had proinibed in out first imuc to reprint in each of the following number* of 7 he Comrade an extract or extract 
from an old imie of fourteen years ago. We commence to redeem that promise from to-day, but msfead of reproducing any portion of editorial 
matter from the more serious section of the first issue of The Comrade , we prefertoreprinttheGoptrctionmamly because of the brilliant contribution 
entitled " The Patwan " of which the gifted author was the late Shaikh Wilayat Ah. BA, (Aitg ) of Barahanki, known to his numerous 
friends as " Bambooquc." We have already given expression to our feelings to-day when we mis* h<m so greatly, and our readers will share 
our regrets when they read his first conti ibution to The Comrade of January 14, 19 1 i. Ed. Comrade. J 


The Debut. 

THE world i* loo much in earnest. Leagues and Congresses, 
Conferences and Committees, ail gather together to distil collective 
wisdom out of scattered brains and have a saturnalia of high 
terioumen, all for the benefit of a Government, which like Galtio 
cares for none of these things. Honour aide Members ol Councils 
tired o! perpetual questioning, resolving, and legislating, transform 
themselves in right earnest, ^nd appear on the stage again in the 
Hal Masque of a Deputation, to repeat for the seven hundredth time 
the words of wisdom uttered far moic ptquantly on the preceding 
six hundred and ninety-nine occasion* Title-holders, Talukdais, 
and leaders generally sing the siren song of Lo>alty. and the 
Supreme Government, not desiring to be left in the lurch, retaliates 
by along them seriously. 

Where will it all endj Work at such high pressure cannot long 
be continued. The strain is too terrtbe It cannot last And 't is the 
duty of cvny true' Imperialist \o *avc the Empire from some great 
catastrophe* such as nosc-blc^dnig Cup is the panacea we have 
fotmd out lor all the ills that an unwieldy empire is heir to. The 
remedy tt simple and harmless like all quack medicines, There 
will neither be < upping nor bleeding. No operation, however 
painless, wilt be performed, C up will only take you out of the 
diocese of Imperial Politics just tor a drcain while. E*erv week of 
thereabouts it wiH chloroform you and make you insensible to the 
fever and the fret of an all-absorbing public life. For one short 
quarter of an hour every week you will forget that such things as the 
Nagn PlracWmi Sabha and the Uidu Conference, the Bengalee and 
the OiierCer, the Partition of Bengal and the Unity of Modem 
Behar ever existed. 

Cup is a combination of negations. It hat no politics, no reli- 
gion, almost no morality. It has no race or colour. This something 
made up of nothings i* frankly hedonistic. It lives to eojov life and 
to make others enjoy it. It will please you and please itself. But 
it excludes from its category of clients alt such as cannot see a 
joke. Is not the Legislative Council gc enough? 


You have heard o? the Camel that was sold for a rupee brt 
had to be purchased along with a Cat that cost five hundred. The 
writers for Comrade represent the cheap and nasty Camel. We 
are »he costly Cat! But wc think the dullness of the Comrade 
justified the ** tacking,” for only Gup can bribe you to put up will* 
its Comrade. It is the sugar-coating, the jam after castor-oil. 
Heaven after Purgatory, a Khan Bahadurship after the loyalty ol 
a lifetime And in spite of its dull mate, it is cheap at four annas 
a week. A soda-watci bottle costs no less, and Gup will providr 
you with a dispensation once a week to lake your whisky neal. 

A word to contributors. Like all mendicant societies wc 
announce that qnall contributions will be thankfully received. 
No humourist need despair. No joke need be bom to blush unseat. 

For advertisers this is the best medium. Being devoid ot 
truth itself, Gup respects mendacity in others! 

The Paiwari. 

THE Paiwari is a species of human biped presenting peculiarities 
and complexitir* ot moral texture and physical constitution which mo 
student of sociology can afford to ignore. He is the culmmaCiM ot 
an evolutionary process, and presents in their highest perfeckMU 
*otne ot the imperceptibly developed instincts and qualities of ht» 
remote progenitor, the Ape. His moral and intellectual agility, has 
quick apprehension, his sensitiveness to danger, his resourceful*** 
are his proud legacy from a simian origin. He is a bewildering 
realisation of the promise whith the Ape held out 

In the village, the Paiwari is a veritable power He is a suit- 
locomotive “bundle of right and duties '* with a blatant cooscmuMm 
of their possession. He is feted and flattered by Zamifldtm, 
dreaded and placated by tenants. As between the Zemindar ami 
the tenant, he invariably befriends the former, who keeps bins m 
humour by periodical financial understandings. To thq Zamfodar 
he is a sort of private accountant, and has the right ot defalcating 
bis money without seriously offending him * Generally bis defal- 
cations are so artistically accomplished that the man of mgliy upm 
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lias absolutely no (ault to find with his accounts. The Patwari knows 
dial Arithmetic is the weak poiot of his employer and by a curious 
process of subtractions and additions he secures his end without 
imperilling his reputation for honesty. But Arithmetic is the science 
b which the Patwari himself excels. Results, humanly speaking 
impossible, are possible to the Patwari. I have a suspicion that the 
Apes arc all mathematicians. How else would the Patwari s profi- 
ciency be explicable ? 

He is also the Legal Adviser of the villagers. All those who 
have a grievance, real or supposed, resort to him for advice As a 
conscientious public servant, he always refers them to judicial arbi- 
trament 1 le sets about creating ^lillerences where none exist, not 
from motives of personal gain, but from a genuine desire to enrich 
die revenues of the State. He cares not what the Supreme Govern- 
ment thinks of it, but personally he is a firm believer in 
divide et tmpera In almost all cases, criminal, civil, or revenue, 
most of which owe their initiation to his advice, he if an indispcn 
sable witness. He must appear for either party, and disappoint the 
party relying most on his evidence. Before the case in which the 
Patwari appears as a witness is actually called up, he is the object of 
deep solicitude on the part of the party producing h>m His unfas- 
tidious, indiscriminate, and elastic stomach is entertained with all starts 
of edibles procurable within the compound of the court. His most 
extravagant whim is satnhed with incredible alacrity. 

When in the court, his statement is made with an a»r of 
impartiality which would do credit to a Judge of the High Court. 
His books are a source of great anxiety to him in the course of his 
examination, and unless forced to refer to them, he will answer all 
questions from his memory without reference to their mischievous 
contents. The Patwari prefers his memory to his official books, for 
the»*r contents cannot equally elastically satisfy the exigencies of 
varying situations They are dull insipid, and unimaginative, like 
the party relying oil them. 

The Patwari is a mirac^-worker. H*s pen, which he plies from 
morning till evening, works wonders that would do credit to in average 
prophet. By a stroke of his facile varkul pen, which sometime* 
takes refuge behind his ear out of sheer exhaustion from its ceaseless 
operations, he transforms a tenancy of some v ears’ standing into a 
sub-tenon* y that may be determined any moment ; ejects A from the 
possession of a plot of land without thr use erf that physical force 
which the Zammdar has to employ, and into his place pitchforks 
B, who has no semblance of title or claim But his most sue esdul 
miracle die one in which he changes the nature of the tenure* and 
diminishes and increases areas of land at will. The unfortunate 
victim of these alterations and changes remnn* totally unaware of 
them up to the last moment, and in most cases gets his first awakening 
when he puts the Patwari into the Witness-box The Patwari then 
makes his rude disclosures, undaunted by the cynical smile of the 
Judge or the I rowns of the aggrieved party The Patwari thus 
compels the recognition of his pen as a formidable weapon. What 
sword could be mightier J 

The Patwari is a philosopher. He is a sort of Stoic, ever *ooi, 
collected, and practical He has a philosophy of h ? own, though 
its exact nature is enveloped in as thick and impenetrable a mystery 
as his own character Whcnevr.4 he appears as a witness in <i court. 
|he presiding officer greets him with a look of contemptuous incredu- 
lity. But he manages to get through his cross-examination, with it* 
inconvenient questions and insulting insinuations, with an appearance 
of injured virtue and outraged pride, which in wed worth observing 

The Patwari is very fond of hi*, nartinl pipe Next to his pen, 
it is his dcaiest and proudest possession. Hei$ seldom without it. 
Eliminate the pen and tioryal from the Patwari and he is reduced 
to a piteous spectacle. He is then a king without a Sceptre, a soldier 
mintiM the sword. The pipe is his constant companion both >n and 
out of his house. He does not draw upon his purse for 
die supply of the materials of this unpretentious luxury 
Like the rest of the Home Department, this branch is also 
looked after by the ryots of the village Tins makes the pipe 
all the dearer to its owner. Pulling at it with the ease and fami- 
liarity of an inveterate smoker, with his official books lying open before 


him, with his pen behind the ear, ever ready to pounce upon 
them and take any liberty with them which the instinct or the caprice 
of its owner may dictate, the Patwari looks a superb figure, and may 
well inspire awe in the cultivators sitting in a circle round his charpai , 
and watching the mysterious operations of his formidable pen. 

He is black, sometimes hopelessly and irremediably so. He 
often strikes one as an embodied protest against the unimpeachable 
artistic excellence with which terrestrial opinion credits the Divine 
Creator. For that extremely obtrusive and superfluous growth, which 
people for want of a better term call beard, the Patwari has no 
preference Instead, he is proud of hi* mout»Uehi«, and rightly so 
He is dyspeptic, but has a pretty good appetite, particularly when his 
own purse remains unopened. 

He is a good walker, but an indifferent rider All the same, he 
is the discoverer of kodarn , a jog-trot which deserves to be called 
Patwau-chal I fc generally wears no clothes, the only luxury that 
he ordinarily permits himself is a dhoti He has an achi^an to deck 
himself with when attending a court or presenting himself before a 
superior officer But on these occasions he flaunts his finery with a 
ruthless offensiveness One of my Patwari friends tells me that his 
aversion to trousers is based upon a hygienic principle I le wonders 
how the aesthetic conscience of the present day tolerates an anachro 
nism like the dhobi , for like Monkey Brand, the Patwari has a con- 
scientious objection to washing clothes 

I he Patwari does not laugh. But Nature has not denied him the 
consolation of a smile. But the smile ol the Patwari, like other things 
belonging to him, is peculiar His is a conscious and triumphant smile 
ft suggests the consciousness of *he accomplishment of a veritable feat 
I would pav anything in the world to see a Patwari laugh; but I fear 
he will never sloop to such an undignified manifestation of his mental 
hilarity He will content himself with an additional pull at his gurgling 
pipe, the while he smiled and stroked his moustachios. Weep he can, and 
with consummate art When hia superior officer or the court detects 
his fraud or mistake, he weeps with a profusion* of *obs and wealth 
oi tears which would move a heart of stone In the wordsof Hazlitt, the 
Patwari is always “beside himself.” I It is always playing some part 
or other You can never catch him “in a state of moral undress. “ 

The Patwari is a true child of Nature In him the primordial 
instinct of self-preservation is most acutely developed, so that all 
other instincts arc partially crushed beneath its weight. With the 
Patwari the sob engrossing concern is how to get the maximum 
out of the world with a minimum of risk to himself He har no ideal 
beyond the achievement of this end, no aspirations beyond leaving a few 
hundred rupees to his chddien. But for our knowledge of the Patwari, 
it would be n marvel of domestic economy that he supports a prolific 
family ol cv cr-mcrc asinp daughter s and sons on eight rupees a month, 
sends his sons to High Schools to become Tehsildars, and dowers his 
daughters with a few hundred rupees each To his official superiors, the 
Patwari is a pliant, docile, meek, and cver-pcn'tcnt creature. Before* 
them he is taciturn, stupid, and dull. I fc has none ol the volubility 
md rhetoric which mark Ins talk with the rest of the world He 
would seldom open hi* mouth, except to heave a long-drawn Mgf it 
his superior’s reflection on his virtues or the ,u curacy of his records. 

The dialect he speak* is a curiou^ admixture of Urdu and 
Persian In h*s old age lie inevitably develop* a tendency to misquote, 
and has die whole of Guhbtan on the tip of Ins tongue to 
deluge one on the bh^htest provocation He Ins passed the Verna- 
cular Third Cla**, and is proud of his achievement H*j head is full of 
verses, ill-understood, half-remembered, insipid, and stale, and he in 
vokes them to hi* aid to impress his sceptical superior with the extent 
of his learning, or to rompVte the subjugation of a ■ efraclory cultivator 

The Patwari *s artrtic nature is opposed to all iec of physic*! 
force, whether to pumsh an insult or to aicngc a personal wrong I !e 
has a positive horror of the Indian Penal Code, despite all lls tempting 
general exceptions To hear of th** Pa*war» being charged w i Ji 
assault or causing simple hurt would *urpnsr me more than to Ik r 
of the fallibility of the Pope, or a Tory admission of truth \v Mr U r c 

Such is the great Pillar of State, the Keystone of the Adrnin 
tration, thi Keeper of the Conscience of the Sunreme Government, 
and the Solid Foundation of the British Raj Long I ivrthe Patwari! 

Bambooquc. 
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“The Council.” 

■ By The Hon. Mr. GUP. 

A*. Uru'e i ' ti utet ihe H'n'! to o!*av on vrh«»in I plenKO 1 

- As You Like lL 

A large number ol oM uibtcnbers of The Comrade 
have pre»ed ut to reprint the humoroia description* 
of Council Debates from its Gup columns. This 
they desire partly in order to revive old memories 
themselves and partly to introduce “the Hon Mr. 
Gup” to the new generation which, although it is not 
unacquainted with Mr. M. A Jinnah, Sir Harcourt 
Butler, Sir Surcndra Nath Banerjea, Sir Trevyrden 
Wynne, and Sir Gangidhar Clutnavis, and had Inown 
the late Mr. Gokhale and Mr. Bhupcndra Nath 
Basu, certainly did not know them as “ The Bombay 
Duck,” “Bootlair Saheb ““Suren /’“Cheery Chitms,” 
“the Mild Hindu” and “Bhupen Babu“ whose 
Council activities were chronicled in The Comrade 
perhaps with greater truth than accuracy . If a 
large enough number of intending purchasers send id 
names for registration and book their orders, we shall 
gladly reprint this lively chronicle and re-present the 
figures of those that had played their part on the 
Council stage from ten to filteen years ago lrora the 
“ Eiffel-towering personality” of the Hon. Mr. Long 
fellow to a tony predecessor of Lord Lytton looking 
every inch a Lieutenant-Governor. 

Please ante to 

The Manager, 

”TH£. COMRADE 
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In Mothei*s Memory. II. 

(By Mohamld Au) 

Dinring her last illness, and only a couple of weeks before her death, 
mother was asked if she would not prefer to get shorter kurlas or 
thru made for her now that she was not moving about, and the many 
<r eases c A the loug \hadder bur las she wore Had to he smoothed 
away every now and then to make it comfortable for her to lie in bed 
But she refused, and the refusal brought to light an incident that had 
happened iuat when father had died In those days it was the 
fashion for Muslim ladies to wear kurtis, which were short sleeveless 
shirts, or rather blouses, and it was only o.d ladies who had been on 
» pilgrimage to the He*a& that would occasionally substitute for these 
'garments and the voluminous bifurcated skirts of Lucknow the long 
kvrtas and trousers in imitation, more or less, of the fashions of Mecca 
and Medina. Mother, who had not yet been on a pilgrimage 
to them holy places, had got a couple of these Marias made sometime 
ago* but had never worn them. Oft faiher'tdealh she took one of them 
out; when she was about to put it on, an old lady of her family 
asked her to consider the implications of this change of garments 
It Was all very well lor old women, who bad lived their lives, and 
had gone for the Haj almost as the last great event tn all their 
existence, and had practically renounced the world. But tor a young 
woman of cight-aud-twenty, who would in all probability marry 
.ogam, if only for the take of her children* upbringing, it was a 


foolish fancy. So the old lady tried quietly to dissuade mother from 
adopting a fashion in dress that she could not keep up for long 
What was mother's answer it was our sister who was privileged the 
other day to hear from mother's own lips. She told the old lady : 
“This long white kurta, dear mother, would now be taken off only 
on the lakhl<* '* the wooden board on which a Mudim's corpse is 
washed for the burial. That is why she preferred her long £urfa* 
of kfmddci with all their rough creases, which hurt her frail bed- 
ridden body, to the shorter ones suggested by our sister, and it was 
only on the lakhta , almost half-a -century after father's death, that this 
fashion had to be discarded rot the shroud 

The Prophet had himself always married widows except once, 
when he married Hazrat Ayesha no doubt to establish the humane 
custom of widow re marriage, and good Musalmans always recommend 
to the young ladies of their family who are unfortunate enough to 
become widows to earl> m life to marry again Mother's relations also 
pressed a second marriage upon her, and many of those who had seen 
her almost tearless on father's death felt sure she would re-marry 
before long Bu* she herscli knew better than that. The cholera 
that had taken lather away had not spared her son, our eldest 
brother living. The minute father passed away mother left his 
bedside, and went over to tend and nurse her son, because, as 
she used to tell us herself, she had done her duly by the dead, and 
she must thenceforward do her duty by the living The loud 
lamentations in which the women of her time indulged on such occa 
stons, and «n which, tn fact, many to this day indulge, did not seem to 
accord well with a sorrow that was too full and too deep for such 
outward expression Besides, she was anxious to spare a« much sorrow 
as possible to her children, and so she kepi her own feelings tn leash. 
That is why she appealed callous to those who remarked only her 
reticence, but who could not peep into the heart that wa* bursting 
with grief. 

As a Muslim widow she could wear gold ornament* and silk. 
But it was only partly for the sake of the husband she lost that she 
discarded both , it was far more for the sake ol her children. "How 
can I marry now l * she used to say. “ I had but one husband before, 
and now f have six! " Apart from her love ot God and the desire 
to seek His favour, the one motive power for all her actions thence- 
forward was the love she bore to her childern, and the heavy 
weight of responsibility that the felt for then upbringing 

Muslim ladies see far more of the world from behind the veil 
than the Western world is ever likely to understand, and even the high 
Z enema walls of India do not entirely shut them up. Nevertheless, it 
it no easy matter lor a Muslim widow in India to manage hei property 
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,r to look oiler her children's education. Father s death was a treat 
Lands cap in our case ; but worse still was the financial handicap ; 
/and it was this that engaged mother's attention before all else. She 
could not increase her fioauriai resources, and gladly agreed to let 
our second uncle. Mahmud Ali Khan Saheb, look after our property. 
But she could carttff'oxpenses, and promptly set about doings#. She 
would not, therefore, touch more a than third of the iacomefrom the 
estate for household expenses. 

None of the effects, however, of this lowering of the scale of 
household expenditure were ever permitted to be felt by us, her 
children. I do not remember chat we ever asked for anything that our 
cousins, the sons and daughters of our richer uqcfes, had, and were 
refused. In fact, we seemed to live better than they were doing, and 
many a time we purchased expensive enough things from the bazar 
and obtained mother's consent afterwards , by a little caressing and 
cajoling, and even an occasional and terribly elective menace of tears 
—a proceeding which would never have been tolerated by our uncles 
on the part ol their children. Thus all the brunt of household economy 
had to be borne by mother, and it was always borne most 
cheerfully. 

Her long white £u/7a and her dopatta or scraf, were made of 
coarse muslin which she would purchase at five or six yards for a 
rupee, whereas our own fyur t a*, ,an%r alphas and achkans were made 
of much finer muslin or jamdani or chi kart twice or three time* as 
dear. For trousers she would use sober coloured chhcent or rhintz 
equally coarse and cheap, and she usually chose a pattern that her 
own maid-servants had already chosen before, so that they and she 
should appear dressed alike! 

More than once we, who had, 

I fear, very insufficient regard for 
the equality preached by Islam 
and practised by early Muslims, 
remonstrated with her, and asked 
her to choose at least a different 
pattern of chheent to that selected 
by *the servants, if she would not 
purchase cloth less cheap and 
coarse. But it was all in vain. 

Without ostentation she went on 
doing this all her life. 

In fact, on ore Occasion she took advantage, with remaikable 
piesence of mind, c>( this similauty m apparel, and passed off for her 
own maid-servant! A guest was once staying with our Hindu 
neighbour, whose house adjoined our sixer's, and was occupying a 
room on the terrace The wall surrounding this terrace was not \ery 
high, and although it was high enough to act ordinarily at a screen, it 
could not prevent any one who caught hold of it to lift himself up 
for a moment (torn catching a glimose ot the house below A 
servant ol this guest of our neighbour, being more curious than he 
should have been, used this wall to hit himself up from the ground, 
and was looking into our sh er s house As it happened, th-re was 
nobody out in the courtyard, but mothc was just stepping *nto the 
door connecting her own wilh fur daughter* house, and she caught 
sight of ths man s heaj just over the neighbour & wall Another lady 
of her position woidd have hidden Kv*r face and rushed back, and 
would b*ve thereby proclaimed her status. Not so did mother. 
With astonishing coomess ahe rebuked thin Peeping Iom, an.] asked 
him how he would hx*e iar.«d if the Ldy ol the hou*“ had herself 
discovered him. Mode's simple an l coarse apparel, coupled with 
such a question, completely deceived the fcilow, and he begged 
Mamaii. or the maid servant, as be took mothn to be, not to tell 
the Bibi .Saheb, her mistress, and promised never to do it again. 

The same simplicity and studied economy was practised in the 
matter of food also Wnen duiing my imprisonment this time 
I once learnt that the'e was no vegetab e in tha gaol garden except 
chaulai , which grows wild everywhere m the rains, and which 
1 had never eaten before and was it I loth to eat. I remembered 
how mother would sometimes go up brforejthe dawn to the unscreened 


terrace of our own bouse in the rains to pluck some chaulai 
leaves from the kuchcha part of the terrace, for preparing bhujtm 
for herself. Ram pur is inhabited principally by the Radians whose 
staple food is meat, so that even our servants turn up their ocsos 
if. more than once in a way, they get dal or pulse to eat, on account of 
our own love of dais, which is supposed to be tcharaclcrstic of Shaikhs 
But if they cannot get beef everyday, and must occasionally be satis 
ficd with dal, they draw the line at such stuff. Chaulai-ki-bhujla 
even they would not touch. But on one ocassion I found that mother, 
who had been thinking for some days past of plucking chaulai from 
the terrace, and had at last prepared it herself, in oil for choice, 
and with heaps of chillies, did not turn up at dinner, and even her 
favourite bhujia could not tempt her. When pressed hard she 
;old us she did not feel inclined to eat anything, and beyond 
feeling concerned a little about her indisposition, as we thought, 
we would have taken no further notice of it. But a few days later 
she told us she had simply yearned for that bhujia. “ Then why 
didn’t you have it?” wa all asked, adding: "It couldn’t have hurt 
you much after all.” “That’s all right,” she told us, “for I was not 
indisposed.” “Then what else was the matter with you?” we 
asked in utter surprise. “Ah, everything was the matter with me. 
My heart was so set on it, and it smelt to savoury when 1 was pre- 
paring it. But then 1 said to myself * 4 What does it matter if thy 

heart so yearns for it? Wilt thou satisfy thy heart's cravings if 
tomorrow it yearns for a husband ? ’ ” 

That is how mother lived all 
her life, mortifying the flesh like 
any anchorite But she was no 
sad-cyed rcculse who found 
nothing left in life to enjoy 
On the contrary, she was a 
most lively, laughter - loving 
woman, and no “ Merry Widow” 
could have been m one sense 
merrier than the. Her children 
never needed any other com- 
pany when she made up her mind 
to entertain them with humorous 
stories, of which she teemed to have an unending supply stored away in 
her memory, and it is from her that our sister has inherited her wonderful 
mimicry The town-bied girls of Rampur, with the refined manner 
and accents of the Court, wauld laugh till their sides ached whenever 
mother mimicked the manners and accents of the elderly village 
bred people of Amroha and Sambhal As for her retailing of 
kahanls and dastans . the short stories and longer romances, only a pro 
Visional dastango could beat her at it Whenever she started 
relating a story, long or short, half the children in our large family 
cude would leave off any play or pastime in ordei together round her 
and listen to her Now that I come to think of it, out of how much 
mischief indeed she kept us and our cousins by this simple device. 
Her memory was prodigious; her repertoire was inexhaustible; and 
her manner of story-telling lent a charm all her own lo the stories «he 
related. How much, let me ask, does the average reader remember 
of the best novel he has ever read ? Little, I fear, beyond the 
proverbial outlines of the story of Jacob and Joseph retailed by the 
Persian who evidently cotisidued ail details needless, and when 
asked to repeat it, said : “ Was a prophet ; had a son , lost him ; and 
found him again !" 1 could have, at any rate, defied any one of 

scores of thousand of educated men of to-day who have read, say, 
Reynold's novel “Omar Pasha M — a story of the Crimean War— or 
any one of the many novels of Sharar like “ Aziz and Virgina ” and 
“ Hasan and Angelina,” to repeat the story with a terith of the detail 
of incident or dialogue with which mother could repeat all these 
stories and many more — thirty years after having read them only 
once I 

Her ability to read these books is itself a unique and most 
interesting story. She was born at a period of general decline 
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I desire to join in the homage rendered to the lioir 
hearted and deeply religious venerable woman , who quailed 
be fore no danger, and held her Faith dearer than aught 
else on earth . Such souls ennoble all who see their 
shining example , they light the way to Liberty and smooth 
With their bleeding fed the path which the Nations will 
tread May the Eternal light shine upon her 

ANNIE BESANT. 
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when women's literary education was confined to an instruction in 
reading the Quran in the Arabic, without, of course, understanding a 
word of it. This was the only literary “ accomplishment " that she 
possemed when she was married, and much as she liked to be able 
to read Urdu* she could never muster enough courage to ask father 
m have her taught As it happened, he had purchased a newly 
pubtldied romance, probably the Urdu translation of Bostan-l-Khl yal, 
and so deeply interested was he in it that he used to take it to bed 
wtdi bim, and read it there far into the night. Occasionally he 
used to leave the book under the pillow, and on one ol those occasions 
mother asked our father's favourite nephew and hers, the late 
Azmat Ah Khan, father oi Moazzam, to read to her a little of what 
bis uncle found of such absorbing interest. He did so, and mother 
became equally interested. So, whenever she found an opportunity, 
she had the book read out to her. And when her nephew would go 
away, she would try to read what she had heard with the help of 
her own knowledge of the Arabic script of the Quran. So good was 
her memory that she soon learnt to read Urdu, though to the end of 
her life she could not write it. But the good memory to which she 
owed this self instruction almost betrayed her secret to her husband 
cue night, when in her sleep she repeated word for word a 
passage out of the book he had only just placed under the 
pillow when preparing to go ^ sleep. Neat morning he told 
mother what he had heard her repeat, but she was too afraid to 
admit her newly-acquired accomplishment, and it did not take 
her long to convince father that he must have misunderstood what 
die had said in her sleep. For, as she said, “ how could a woman 
have repeated a passage from a book who was never taught to read I" 

But even from the little that she had thus read surreptitiously 
mother had learnt the value of education, and is it any wonder that 
it was Shaukat, an uneducated poor widow's son, who was the 
first to graduate from Rampur. How she was induced to send any 
of her children out of Rampur to learn English at a school, and 
how she managed to have Shaukat educated there in spite of the 
refusal of our uncle to pay tor his schooling, is a story that l must 
reset ve lor another occasion. 


Verse. 

My Dream. 

None wandered on the pathway where we were ; 

Although it teemed the fairest pathway there ; 
With blossoms growing wild on cither side 
Resplendent coloriogs of bright springtide. 

Ours was no mere aquaintanccship of chance ; 

With hearts too full for even utterance 
We walked in silence ever on and on ; 

Only we two— my love and I- - alone. 

And yet together in a wond’rous land : 

Speaking no words but walking hand in hand. 
Twin souls in understanding each with each 
Learning what perfect silence has to teach. 

Now and again we paused awhile, to view 
/ The beauties that around our pathway grew, 
inhaling the sweet scent at ev’ry turn. 

Then seeking something more from which to learn. 
One flower I saw— than all the rest more fair — 
’Twas new in coloring— exotic— rare. 

Then m my ecstasy the silence broke 
And giving voice to thought so I awoke 

And knew ’t was but a dream. 


W. K. G. 
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THE Manager complain* that fresh subscribers are rushing in to 
have themselves enlisted on the Comrade $ 
To Subscribers. " Roll of Honour." It was at first difficult to 
understand what cause of complaint the 
Manager had »n all this, particularly as he was so anxious last week that 
the Editor should make " a call for more money and men. It was 
with great difficulty that the point was elucidated, and we learnt that 
the cause of complaint was not the enlistment of fresh subscribers, bulms 
desire of every new-comer to get all the issues from the first day of 
the Comrades re-appearance Thi». we recall, i» an old habit of 
the reader* of the Comrade, and we are glad to note that their 
appreciation of our of efforts is unchanged. Presuming to count on 
tliis, we had given a " print order for about a thousand copies 
more than were apparently required, much to the mystification of the 
Manager. But so great has been the rush for the first issue that it is 
now out-of print, and we have difficulty in keeping even the usual 
number of copies required for office use. If in future the 
Management :annot comply with the orders of fresh subscribers lor 
the first issue, they must not await an explanation of this non-compliance. 
They had every opportunity of enlisting earlier, for, through 
the kindness of our contemporaries, we were able to announce the 
re-appearance of the Comrade well in advance; and moire than once, 
so that if they cannot secure a copy of the first issue when enlisting 
a month after its appearance, they have their own indolence and 
procrastination to thank. However, it a sufficiently Urge number 
of subscribers order it now, we may reprint that issue. 

♦ ♦ ♦ 

WE may also refer to a complaint which the Management 
receives only too often. It is this. When 
Reiriltancc with Order, fresh subscribers wake up to enlist, their 
impatience to receive the Comrade seems 
to vary io the proportion of their tardiness in enlisting. And yet instead 
of lemming their subscription in advance b> Money Order or cheque, 
they ask that ihe first issue should be sent to them per V.-P. P. 
Well, it takes about a week for us to send the V.-P. P. and receive 
id our office the money paid by the subscribers, and in addition to 
this there is, of course, the time that the order takes in reaching 
us, and the V.-P. P. takes in reaching the subscribers. Between the 
date of •their order and their receipt of the paper there is thus about 
a fortnight's interval, and such is the eagerness of the subscribers 
that they spend it in sending us two or three reminders and 
complaints. There is delay in the following week also , for 
we have made it a rule, from which we cannot depart in any 
case, that the Comrade should not be sent until and unless the 
subscription is realized in advance. Subscribers only remember 
that they have had the V -P. P. released by paying their subs- 
criptions, and start complaining if the next issue of the paper does 
not reach them the very next day. What we desire them to remember 
is that it takes perhaps over a week * after they have had the V.-P . P. 
released, for us to receive the money and for them to receive the paper 
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that we lend only after receipt of money. When asking old subscriber* 
to ro-enlift we had particularly asked them to remit their sub- 
scription by Money Order, instead of asking us to send the first issue 
per V.-P.P on account of the delay and vexation this involves. But 
procrastination, specially in making payments, is an old habit of sub- 
scribers, and now they complain of delays. Far the easiest thing 
is to remit the subscription by Money Order or cheque, because the 
very day that it is received the office enlists the new subscriber in 
the Register, and the Despatching Clerk despatches all the issues 
of the paper ordered, including the latest, an^ ' continues thereafter to 
send it regularly week after week. If the drdcr is received unaccom- 
panied by a remittance, the subscriber's name is not entered »n the 
Register, but a copy of the paper u sent to him per V -P P. When 
it has been released, and the subscription is received in office a week 
or ten days later, then only is the subset i ber’s name registered, and it is 
only thereafter that the paper begins to be sent to him regularly. 
Perhaps some of our readers will ask us why we are so strict Well, 
they would be even more strict if they had our experience In 1914, 
our office had despatched in the course of about 9 months 
6,141 V.-P P *s m order to realise Rs. 35, 880.Of these only 2 t 857,wcre 
released by the subscribers, and Rs 13,792 was realised by us, and as 
many as 3,471 were r efu$ erf or not released in time, and Rs. 22,399 
remained unrealised on that account In other words, out of every 
100 sent, only 45 packets were paid for, and 53 returned to us What 
is more to the point, out of every hundred rup ees due to us Rs 38 
were paid, and as many as Rs. 62 remained unpaid. This would have 
been ft beggarly 6 Annas in the Rupee that one could expect even 
from a bankrupt, were it not for the fact that in several cases the 
V.-P. P. was accepted when sent a second time. But even when 
our dues are realised in full by sending V.-P P/s repeatedly after 
refusal, the expenses of realization total very high, and the system 
is very vexatious. Apart from the subscriptions that we were 
unable to realise in 1914— and in previous years also, though 
to a smaller extent-- we had to throw away much good money after 
bad in paying the V.-P. P, charges. Now. too, some V -P P/s 
have been refused, and apparently some of our honorary convassers 
have been too sanguine that if a V.-P. P is sent to a friend of 
theirs at their suggestion he is sure to take it. They may not know 
it, but wt do, that the easiest thing in the world is to receive the 
paper and reject the V.-P. Pf There is one “old sinner”’ 
whose optimism is invincible Long may he remain so optimistic; 
but since quite a large slice of the bad debts of 1914 were the 
result of hts optimism, we hope he will discount it before asking us to 
issue V.-P. P *• to his innumerable friends. It he doer not do so, 
we fear we shall have to do it, aod we shall not be so discriminating 
as he is. 

+ ♦ ♦ 

WE reproduce elsewhere a contribution to the Time $ published 
recently in that paper It is not as innocent 
* The Wahabi Sultan * as it looks, and mo*t of our readers can, wc 
hope, read between the lines of such topical 
stuff. It is true Ibn-i Sa'ud was not on the friendliest o( terms with 
the lurks, and no Muwlman can admit e his defection during a war 
which considerably reduced the temporal power of Islam, mainly 
through the open treachery of the Sbareef and the defection of Jbn- 
i-Sa’ud’s himself. But we think the Turks could have without much 
difficulty prevented Ibn-i-Sa’ucTa defection il they had begun earlier in the 
day the negotiations they <arried on with him, just before the war, 
under the direction of the late lamented Tal’at Pasha, through Samey 
Bey, Mutaserril or Commissioner of Ne|d who informed us of his success, 
when he passed through Delhi early in July, 1 91 4. The Emir of 
Nejd had accepted, as we then stated, ** the direct sovereignty of the 
Sultan”, and had just been “appointed by Hts Imperial Majesty as the 
Vah of Nejd ' Samey Bey had assured us that “the Emir was 
devoted to the Khaltta and was a true servant of Islam.’ To-day 
it is not a petty matter of *' the territorial rights ot hts State," as die 
Time$ correspondent would have us believe, that has taken 
Ibni-St’ud to Holy Mecca. He goes there, as he said on his depar- 
ture from Al-Rtadh, according to a cable recently received by 
Maulana Shaukat Ah, to get rid of Sultans and King* for all time 


from the Holy Places, and to subject all Muslims there to the Law of 
Cod. He has moat emphatically and repeatedly dissociated himself 
from all idea ot setting up his oWn kingdom in a land where M the first 
house" was built by Man for the worship of Allah* the 

King of Mankind, and he has most readily accepted the 
suggestion of the Central Khilalafat Committee of India- -which 

was, indeed, the only reasonable suggestion made in this connec- 
tion— that the future constitution of the Government of the 
Hejaz— which was the common heritage of all Muslims, and 
not the estate oi any dynasty or the possession of any tribe, 

however exalted — should be settled by the whole of the Islamic 
World in Conference. The Khilafat Delegation is shortly pro- 
ceeding to Mecca, and we trust it will meet with every success. We 
add our own appeal to that of the President of the Khilafat Com- 
mittee that contributions should immediately be remitted to him 
for defraying the expenses of the Delegation. With men like 

Maulana Syed Sulaiman Nadvi, Mr Tasadduq Ahmad Khan 
Shervani and Maulvi Abdul Qadir Saheb, the Indian Khilafat 
Delegation to the Hajaz and Nejd is sure to arrive at a proper and a 
permanent solution of the problem of administration m the Hejaz. 
In fact, we have every hope that much would also be done towards 
the settlement of the larger questions of the Khilafat and the Jazeeraft* 
ul-Arab Indian Musa l roans must wake up if they wish to be under- 
stood to be still interested tn these sveeat questions that most vitally 
affect their religious life. They must get rid of inertia and exert 
themselves at a time when the whole polity of Islam is in the melting- 
pot. We hope very soon to publish a series of articles on these 
questions, and particularly on their relationship with Muslim life in 
India itself, and we shall be glad to receive from our readers the 
expression of their own views also. 

♦ ♦ ♦ 

We are greatly relieved lo hear that Mahatma Gandhi has at last 
decided to preside over the Belgaum session 
The Congress of the Indian National Congress, and we echo 
President for his hope that the invitation issued by his 

Belgaum. predecessor in office will be accepted by all 

political parties, and that they will hold their 
respective sessions at the same place where the Congress meets. 
Srijut Gangadhar Rao Deshpande and his colleagues of the Recep- 
tion Committee have offered to exteod “ hut hospitality to all, and 
we trust this offer will meet with a hearty response. Mahatma 
Gandhi, in spile of the many concessions he has made to our weakness, 
even more than to our differences, has not vet been able to ensure 
a united Congress at Belgaum But if the Liberals and a portion 
of the members of the Muslim League and of Non-Brahmin political 
associations who have not yet been convinced, like Mrs Besant and 
members of her National Home Rule League, that there is 
nothing to prevent their joining the Congress in spite of their 
disagreement with parts of its progiarome, actual or prospective, 
only attend the Belgaum sessions as visitors, and discuss matters 
with Non Co-operators still further, we feel sure that they would 
profit by such discussion just as much as Non-Co-operators 

♦ ♦ ♦ 

ONI Y one item was discussed at the A. I. C C meeting, and the 
discussion did not prove lo be sterile. Wc 
The A. 1. C. C. hope those No-Changers who accepted the 
Meeting. terms of Mahatma Gandhi s agreement 

with Swarajists did so not for the sake of 
doing nothing to displease the Mahatma, but because they believed 
no other alternative held out the hope of better results We have 
not yet seen any reason to alter our views on Non- Co-operation by a 
hair's breadth even from the standpoint of Congressmen ; and from 
the Muslim standpoint our views are, from the very nature of the 
case, unalterable, unless of course the condition* change that made a 
cessation of Co-operation obligatory- P 0 * therefore, even 

more than for Mahatma Gandhi himself, the entire policy and programme 
of Noti-Co-operation stand where they did after die Last Petition 
that India sent to the British Premier on the 19th March, 1920, through 
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the Indian Khilafat Delegation, Bet we realise at clearly as Mahatma 
Gandhi, and we realised it earlier than he did, that the country, 
whether convinced or not of the need of Non-Co-operation as the sole 
remedy for our national ills, was unwilling to adopt it in practice. 
Non-Co-operation is not dead; nor has it failed because the country 
has failed to take it up with a will and a firm determination. 
It is the failure not of Non-Co-opcration, but of the country and of its 
Co-operatoi*. But since the Indian nation has not had the perseverance 
to continue it, it serves no purpose to shower abuses on it The wisest 
course as to accept things as they are and not as they ought to be, 
and Mahatma Gandhi has followed it. While permitting the suspension 
of No»-C<^operaUon as a national programme in all else, he has 
insisted on a concentration of as large a portion of the nation as 
possible on a single item of it, namely, the boycott of foreign cloth, 
which is made possible only through the increased production of 
Indian Home-spun cloth or Khadder 

♦ * * 

THE Mahatma rightly pins his faith to Khadder , because he pins his 
faith to the people. Almost all the parties 
Economic Debility admit that they cannot do without the a»is- 

and its Cure. lance of the masses m the last resort ; but 

no one believes so much in them as the 
Mahatma. The Liberals perhaps of all the political parlies in India 
show a mistrust of the people. But it was an English Liberal, 
Gladstone, who used the trust of the people as the differentia between 
his own party and their Conservative rivals. Ilie Liberals, be 
•aid, were distinguished by their M trust of the people tempered by 
prudence ", while the Conservatives were distinguished for their ‘ mistrust 
of the people tempered by fear”. But if we trust the people themselves 
to liberate India wc shall be relying to day on a broken reed, or rather 
on a reed that is so easy to break. The masses cannot sustain lo day a stand- 
up fight because of ilietr economic debility A vast majority oi 
them live by agriculture, and while agriculture provides them with 
bread, even though it may suffice only for a single meal, and that too 
not a hearty one, it no longer provides them with clothing. Never- 
theless they still have leisure enough in the off-sca*on of agriculture, 
and all that Mahatma Gandhi wants them to do is to utilise that leisure 
loi producing cloth, as they used to do when they were not so poverty- 
stricken as to-day. He only wants history to repeat itself. Calcu- 
lations of the comparative profits of hand spinning and handwcavmg as 
against other occupations are wholly irrelevant. Die agricultural labourer 
can spin and weave in his cottage during the off-season of agriculture, 
while he cannot take up other occupations along with his main occupa- 
tion, namely, agriculture. What, therefore, we have to bear in mind 
it that the production of Khadder is the only paying by-product of 
agriculture, and it is as a by-product that its profits must be compared 
with those of other occupations. To compare mill cloth with Khadder 
is equally irrelevant. Mill-cloth may be cheaper to the consumer, and 
it may bring much higher profits to the producer. But wc arc not 
thinking of the price of cloth to the consumers m towns nor of profits 
of cloth production to the capitalist producers. Wc arc thinking rather 
of the profits of cloth production to the cottAger who takes up the 
production of Khadder as a cottage industry, in other words, we 
are thinking less of the production of wealth, and more of its 
distribution among the agricultural masses that constitute far die 
largest portion of the Indian nation. Nothing can compare with 
Khadder in the domain of the distribution of wealth among the 
sumes, and if we reflect a little, we shall come to the conclusion that in 
she long run the agricultural consumer of cloth will find Khadder lo be 
cheaper than mill-cloth, )uct as he finds home-made bread Lobe cheaper 
than what he can purchase from a bakery. For the economic debility oi 
At masses, on whose political support we must all rely, Khadder is 
the sole, as it is also the sovereign remedy. 

♦ ♦ ♦ 

A$ if this is not enough, Khadder has the additional advantage that 
it is our principal means of stopping the economic 
The Economic drain from India. Far the largest item in India's 

Drain* Bill of Import* is foreign cloth, and all are 

agreed that this dram of Indian wealth must be 
prevented* Mills cannot be constructed in a moment, even if we 
have the will, die capacity and the capital to construct them. Asa 
matter of fact, in the case of mills, we depend upon our economic foes 
for the very weapons of our economic warfare. If Great Britain begins to 
feel the pinch of competition from die mill-owners of India, it is entirely 
within her power to stop the imports of mill-machinery into the 
comrtry* Khadder , on the other hand, is free from the defect of such 
paralysing dependence. Asa matter of fact, every village is an 
independent unit so far as Khadder production is concerned and 
nothing more it needed for a complete boycott of foreign cloth than the 
will to produce and to nse Khadder . If we are opt convinced by the 
simple logic of these /acts, a glance at the history d England itself in 


the "spacious days" of Elizabeth would suffice. The ecomomic 
rivalry between England and Holland, and the methods adopted by 
England to prevent tne drain of her wealth through Dutch cloth, have 
an instructive lesson for India, and we hope one day to invite our 
readers to study this bit of English History in greater detail in our 
columns. If foreign cloth is completely boycotted, as it can be within 
a brief period of time, if only the educated classes will it, and take 
step6 to infect the masses with their own determination, will not Great 
Britain feel the effects of that far more than of any other blow that we 
can strike at her> And yet there are people in this country who 
think the universalisation of Khadder is not apolitical activity! 

♦ ♦ ♦ 

We depend upon the political support of the masses, and yet so little 
regard have wc for the universally appli- 
Bond between Classes cable truth, that nothing can be had for 
and Masses. nothing, that wc expect the masses will give 

their political support to the classes only for 
the asking If we hug this belief to our bosom we deserve to have 
the biggest disillusionment that any nation has ever experienced. 
We shall call, but the masses will not answer. We shall play, but 
the masses will not dance to our tune There are many in this 
country who are frightened at the thought of the rapid advance of 
Bolshevism. Well, Communism is the harma of class selfishness ; 
and if we wish to avoid the Dictatorship of the Proletariat and desire 
the will of all the constituents of the Nation to be free and to prevail, 
we shall have to act betimes to convince our masses that we share their 
sorrows, and would like them to share our joys. When a Khulna 
villager first sees Sir P.C Roy spinning for all he is worth he probably 
believes that the great scientist is mad But when he learns that this 
great man, who can earn thousands a day merely through menial 
effort, has become a manual labourer so that he, the starving villager 
of Khulna, should have at least one square meal a day, he finds in 
him only a man and a brother When, God lorbid, a class war breaks 
out in India, and the Have nuts come to lord it over the Haves, the 
safest life to ensure will be that of Sir P. C Roy, and not that of a 
rich Zamindar or lawyer of Frugal, even though they be member* 
of the Imperial or Provincial legislatures. The Char\ha then and 
Khadder are the best bond between the classes and the masses, and 
even from ihe narrow political point of view he who wants to " nurse ’* 
his constituency must spir aod wear Khadder . 

♦ ♦ ♦ 

So overwhelming indeed, is the case for Char^ha and Khadder as 
weapons for political warfare, that we feel amazed 
The [ Itgher at the manner in which they are sometimes ridiculed 

and the in theory and so often neglected in practice. But 

Lower Roads it is no use to stand by the wayside aod abuse our 
fellow-travellers who are tarrying loo long at a 
stage of their journey. We must cither persuade them to come with 
us, or proceed on our journey Without them. We talked glibly enough 
m 1920 and in 1921 of the "slave mentality* 1 induced by a too ex- 
clusive Western education It is only now, when wc find the Swarajists 
drifting towards the sterile politico! activity of the Liberals, that we 
realise how much the West has hypnotised m into futile forms of 
politics. Swarajwn is to Liberalism near allied. Only a single step 
«cpaial*jthetwo. Shastri ism and Sapruism shade into Moonje-ism and 
Abhyanktrism imperceptibly The Liberals pass resolutions of protest 
The Swarajists reject Budgets The Viceroy treats both alik« He 
thiows the protests into the w«*ste-paper basket, and he ccrtifie* the 
Budget. The Indian Civilian is still the lord of the district, and all goes 
on as before Yet the lure of the Council is still there. Orator after 
orator is cn&gnatisrd by the Council Chamber. Mahatma Gandhi and 
the No-C hangers, il they see with a dear gaze, must make up their 
mind« to lose to the Swarajists day by day, partly because of the 
piquancy of Council life, and partly because of the dullness and the 
tedium of the charkhu. Words on one side are opposed to work on 
the other. To a patient with a jaded palate die Swarajists offer 
condiments, while the Mahatma offers only congee. Of course, he 
will prefer condiments to congee any day. But that will not hasten the 
cure Today is the hour of the Mahatmas defeat, and for some 
time yet lo co/m th'* Swarajists will proceed from one truimph to 
another. But a No-Chinger, if he still believe* in the cffic<. y 
of work, and docs it, can ml! say to the Swarajist* * 

"You tak* the High Road, 

And I'll tak* the Lower Road, 

"Yet I shall be in Scotland afore ye” 
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EVER since the Delhi Special Session, No-Changeri have talked of 
surrendering the Congress to the Swarajists 
To Surrender. Uniortunatety thi» talk has generally been 
louder when doubts of their being in a majority 
have assailed some of them at some important meeting, so that the 
genuineness 6f the desire to surrender has not always been above 
suspicion. But surrender made in a huff is no surrender at all and, 
only transfers the battle to another field. Moreover, the Swarajists 
are not yet capable of running the Congress in every province. 
In these circumstance surrender was nol a patriotic step, and we 
arc glad that Mahatna Gandhi has more than once turned this 
down after consultation with some of h rtf staunchest followers, even 
though other followers equally staunch advised the step. Nevertheless, 
a tune would come when the Swarajists would be ready to run the 
Congress, and would willingly dispense with Mahatma]!** 'leadership " 
Then would be their greatest triumph. But then, too, the tide would 
being turn against them Two things may fellow. Either the Swarajists 
may learn by bitter experience that condiment? arc neither proper 
nor sufficiently nourishing food for a patient, and that congee, though 
insipid and tasteless, is after all a wholesome diet. Then they will 
be willing to take up the whole of the Mahatma's constructive pro- 
gramme and to leave the Councils for good. It is for this contingency 
that we hope and pray. If No-Changers surrendered to day in a hufl, 
or any one else but the Mahatma took up the Icardciship of the party 
while he retired from the Congress, the early conversion of the Swarajists 
and the reconciliation of the two wings would be difficult of 
achievement. The No-Changer must not surrender to-day. but 
must be prepared to fight without bitterness at every step and to 
retire, and only Mahatma Gandhi is the general who can arrange 
for a war without an enemy, and for that perilous military 
operation, an 'orderly retreat.** To change this military 
metaphor, we must prevent a waste of water by constructing a 
series of locks for our political stream. The flood must neither be 
allowed to burst the dam. nor permitted to escape unprohtably If 
the Swarajists in another six months or so are not convinced of their 
mistake, or they reluse to admit it through obstinacy, at least the 
country would demand from them the net result of their political 
activities. That is the second, and to in the less happy, contingency. 
The Swarajists no doubt would say that there is also a thud possibi- 
lity, namely, the achievement of Swaraj through their efforts We are 
not ourselves so hopeful. But if they succeed in winning Swaraj, we 
for our pari will not icfusr to lake it fiom their hands They are 
not untouchobles. But if they fail and tome back to us and to un- 
adultrated wholc-hog Non Co-operation, we shall not be among those 
who wouid say to them: * Did we do not say so?** They are 
our brothers, and following the example of the Prophet Joseph 
when he met his brothers again in the day of his prosperity and the i r 
adversity, and of a yet greater Prophet who r r entered as a conqueror 
his home at Mecca, whence right years earlier he had had to s!in« 
away in the jlead of night, and addressed his persecutors as brothers 
we shall only say to them* "There is no reproach foi you to-day," 

4 * 4 * 4 * 


BUT we dial! be fading in our duty if we pci mined the Swarajist to go 

Anneal and <» pcrvcri.ng the mcirfal.ty cf the people. We 
t p . W believe that work is the best prof agenda, cv*n 

8 ’ though it indent People nidge us .n die end 

by the work we do, not by the words w*‘ utter, and it is ju«t because 
the woik ot No-( hauger.* did not prove their overwhelming 
superiority ov r iht Sw Jiaj*slt> tl at their words of wisdom did not 
move the nation as they should have done. Vi hde, thcrefoie, 
recommending \ oik even as ptopagamla to the No-Changers, 
we reserve to ourselves the *»ght to put in a word whenever 
it becomes ueetweiv .n crJei to prevent the perversion of 
the people’s ideas through a raging and tearing Council-entry 
propaganda The Swaraji5*« arc not. however, the people to 
tolerate even this much from No Changers tn spite of all the 
concessions that Mahatma Gandhi and other No-Changers have 
made to them They wanted at first only toleration, but to-day 
they grudge even that to the No-Changers. Politics is not aU 
game of wits piued against each other, and character always tells 


in the long run— even in politics of ike Wetfern type v-hich the 
Swa rajists seetn to favour. When the No-Changers accepted the lead 
of the Mahatma, in spite of being in a majority at the Bombay 
A. I. C. C. meeting, and agreed to the Calcutta compromise, 
they decided to make no reservations, even though they unanimously 
disapproved of the words “ on behalf of the Congress f# with 
reference to the Council activities of the Swarajists. They decided 
only to " appeal " to the Swarajist leaders, and Mauiana Shaukat Ali 
was t elected to make that appeal Now the Mauiana is a "first class 
tefgar" to far as the collection of fund, for good causes is concerned; 
but he is better fitted to give than to take, to make a concession than to 
make a demand, and during the few minutes that he took in making 
his appeal that the hateful words "on behalf ot the Congress" 
be altered, he was obviously most uncomfortable. The Mauiana 
knows his Swarajists, but even he could not have expected that they 
would make the kind of response they actually did to his manly 
appeal. Their leaders insisted on the passage of the "agreement* 
unaltered, and would not even consent to a postponement of the 
A I C. C meeting for a few hours to enable them to obtain 
the consent of their Mowers to an alteration of the objec- 
tionable words. M It is not practicable * was their only reply. And 
yet the same evening it pioved practi* able enough, for the parl> I 
its meeting But this was the generous concession that it made to- 
conscience Messrs Das and Nehru were authorised to add a 
note to the following effect to the Calcutta " arrangement " in con- 
sultation with Mahatma Gandhi:-- 

This anam-inriit does not preclude nnr Congressman win, on «»n- 
* lentious grounds do lies to prnctir * Non-Co-. >pemMnn in In* M wa 
pi-rson from d mg so, v Ithout p*eju tice u. And mt< rf- r»* jC « with 
t\m if tlviii. * of the Swaraj firty on beualf «>r Vn» Congress 

These hateful words, which are a fraud upon the dictionary, still 
remain, though every Swarajist knows that his activities in the Councils 
will be entirely the activities of a party of the Congress and only on 
behalf of that party. What is more, those words are repeated in the 
note also, and thus still further emphasised. But what is exquisite 
is that these one-time champions of Non-Co-operation are generous 
enough to permit a Non-Co-operator to practise it * in his own 
person " if he desires to do so as a wretched slave to Co n^cicnee l But 
even then this practice is precluded if it prejudices or interferes with 
"the actmties of the Swanj Party on behalf of the Congicw.*’ 

♦ 4 * ♦ 

\VF. recall the occasion when, after the Delhi Special Congress, the 
leaders of the Swara' Party sal as the Holy 

A Warning. Fnbunal of the Inquisition to judge the alleged 
backsliding of the very man who a few hour* 
prcuously had persuaded the No-Changers to suspend then anu- 
Council propaganda, and not "drive the Swarajist out of the • 
Congress’* as Co-oprraiuig rebels and heretics. This was simply 
because he had expirssed his religious views on the subject of the 
oath of allegiance demanded on entering the Councils, which no 
Muslim cuuld conscicnhouslv take in the<e days. And yet it was 
only those who had no religious or other rcnscien’ious objections 
against going to Councils or noting at Council elections that were 
permitted by the Special Congrsss to do so We alto recall how, 
shortly after fhc Ahmcdabad A .1 C C mecMrg most searching 
questions were hurled at the heads of the very irrn who had at 
Ahmedabad earnestly lecommended to the Mahatma not to chive 
out the Swarajists from the Congress Committees nor penalise 
them for relu«al to spm The fact is the Swarajists have a 
capacious maw and an inordinate appetite They take all and 
give nothing — no, not even freedom of conscience Put the wor^d 
will judge them not so much by the size of their maw as by the 
si/e of thur mind. Could wc be deflected from our purpose of pro- 
moting unity and conceding to our fellow-countrymen a* much as we 
could, without going against cur principles to piacate others, we 
would certainly have called upon the Congressmen to stand up 
against so petty- minded a party and fight to the bitter end. 
But we have no stomach for fighting our brothers, however petty 
and misguided they may be, and we must work for a much happier 
end. Wc, however, warn the leaders of Use party that they are waging 
an insidious war against the most large-hearted and the most 
noble-minded man in the world Uxtay, and that «f they wish to 
beat the Mahatma, they will have to enlarge their hearts and 
their minds, if not to the size of his generosity, then at least to 
the size of their own ambitions. 
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The Bombay Conference. 

THOSE who agreed with the proposal which the President o( 
ihe Indian National Congress made, mmo after the promulgation of the 
Bengal Ordinance, that « Conference of all political parties in India 
should be held under the auspicies of the Congress, have every reason 
to rejoice at the success of the Conference that was held last week at 
Bombay. It was originally hoped that this Conference could he held 
nt Delhi, and much earlier; but the leaders of the Swaraj Party 
■MfTC fftyd Calcutta for the venue of the Conference, because they had 
to be on the spot where Government had enacted this coup de theatre. 
.and the Executive Council of the Swaraj Party ilivlf. which had 
been invited to meet a little earlier at Delhi, where Mahatma 
Gandhi was staying, had also decided to meet now at Calcutta. For 
several reasons Calcutta was not a suitable venue for the Conference, 
and it was decided that h4ahatma Gandhi alone should meet the 
Executive Council of the Swarajists at Calcutta and arrange fora 
meeting of all the parties elsewhere. At the time when this was 
arranged, little more than common action with rtoegard the recrudes- 
cence of repression in Bengal was contemplated. But Mahatma 
Gandhi had already been making efforts lo unite all political parties 
on the common platform of the Congress, which, he hoped, would 
thenceforward concentrate its attention and its activities on three items 
of his constructive programme, vi?., the production and the use of 
khadder, Hindu-Muslim unity and removal of unlouchabilily 
Mrs. Besant had also hoped to invite all parties to a Convention at 
Bombay, and when it became apparent that all parties were gravita- 
ting towards each other, and were practically united in their opposition 
to the repressive policy of Government, it was but natural that the 
President of the Indian National Congress should combine in his 
invitation to all the parties both these objects. 

If we keep the history of this invitation in mind, we cannot 
tmt come to the conclusion that the Conference held at Bombay 
achieved great success.' -greater, in fact, than could have been expected 
at the time that the invitation was issued. It passed a strong enough 
resolution against the old Regulation III as well as the new Ordinance, 
mJ, while condemning anarchical organisations, if any, attributed the 
present imhealthy situation in India to the denial of the just rights ol 
the people long overdue, and proclaimed that the speedy establishment 
cf Swaraj was the only effective remedy for the existing political 
ntufatee. 

It is true that Congressmen could have made the resolution 
stronger still : but nothing that was essential has even now been 
Mt out, and in certain respects, specially in the refusal to admit 
dig existence of any anarchical organisation, if Government 
W no better proof of it than it has seen fit to publish, the resolution 

passed by the Congress is an improvement upen the draft that 
bad been originally prepared. That the Swaraj Party has not 
been specifically mentioned as the objective dimeJ at by Government 
is of little consequence when all know that it is the first victim of the 
aeW'boro repressions and when it is acknowledged that the Ordinance 
i« a direct invasion upon individual liberty, and easily lends itself in 
the bands of the Executive to the implicating of innocent persons and to 
interference with constitutional political activity, as past experience of 
aioilar measures has repeatedly demonstrated. Action such as this, 
which has repeatedly been proved to interfere with all constitutional 
political activity whenever it is inrovenient to the Executive, and to 
resuh in the implication of innocent persons who are not exactly 
persona grata to the officials, is not any more condemnable became 
a particular political party happens to be its objective for the 
moment; tad the Swaraj Party will be the first to benefit from the 
pusiftg of this resolution by practically all the political parties in 
India in accordance with their demands, the Ordinance and 
JtegulaMCD HI are immediately withdrawn, and the persons detained 


under them are tried, if necessary, in accordance with the ordinary 
law. 

The resolution is the greatest common measure of India's 
condemnation of political terrorism, whether exercised by an 
anarchical organisation or by a Government "by law established M 
in the country, and the fact that so much is common property between 
all the parties speaks volumes for the "political sanity" of the 
Indian nation and of its Congress, with regard lo which the President 
of the European Association in his letter to the President of the Indian 
National Congress had the audacity to suggest a doubt* 

In view of the history of this Conference it was natural that this 
should have been the first resolution to be moved , and when it was 
suggested by a speaker or two that Mahatma Gandhi had altered 
the natural sequence of the subjects to be discussed at Bombay, he had 
no difficulty in demonstrating that it was these critics themselves that 
were placing the cart before the horse. On the first day when such 
criticism was made by a couple of Non-Brahmin representatives, the 
speech of the critic from Madras showed what suspicions were 
harboured by members of one party against members of other parties. 
Mr. Mudliar was candid enough to state that he hoped the Non- 
Brahmins would not be dismissed after their co-operation had been 
secured on the resolution denouncing the repressive measures adopted 
in Bengal, before efforts had been made to reconcile varying 
political creeds and practices into a more catholic Congress creed, 
a broad-based programme of work and a commom ritual of political 
practice Mr. Mudliar docs not evidently know Mahatma Gandhi 
yet, or rather d'd not know him w ell enough on the day when he 
gave voice to this suspicion. He and the Non-Brahmin Party could 
not have been half so anxious lor making the Congress a common 
platform for all India as the Mahatma was himself. But evidently 
this spokesman of the Non-Brahmin* of Madras was convinced of the 
catholicity of the Mahatma the same evening in Committee, for he 
had not a word to say against the resolution after that, and the Non 
Brahmins accepted every subsequent proposal made in the Conference 
with no less cordiality than any other party, and with greater cordiality 
than some. 

Some Angle* Indian journals have attributed all sorts of political 
manoeuvenng to the Swaraj Party with regard to this resolution, 
including the choice of Sir Dmshaw Peit for chairman and, curiously 
enough, the substitution of another, namely, Mr. Shartri, on 
the following day. On the best of authority we declare that there 
is not a vestige of truth in all this, and the attitude of the Swaraj 
Party and its leaders throughout the Conference ol all the partie 
was admirable and above the least suspicion of intrigue. 

The journals to which we have alreac'y referred had done iheir 
best to create in Liberal bosoms an unreasoning jealousy of the 
Swarajists, and their chagrin was as great as their discomfiture 
when, disregarding the frantic efforts of such unprogressivc Liberals 
as Sir Chimaol&l Sctalvad to make them refuse the invitation of 
the President of the Congress, they not only attended in exceptionally 
large numbers, but took the most important part in condemning the law- 
term less cf the custodians of law. Mr Chintamam, if in the course 
of his speech in moving the resolution against repression he demonstrated 
the appropriateness of the title given to him vir , " the Card Index 
Syslcrti of Politics', had also demonstrated over-night in the drafting 
Committee over which he had presided his capacity to transact 
a good deal of business without loss of time or temper. Mr. Shastn 
could not preside over the Committee meeting that night owing to 
indisposition, but when he took the chair next day at the Conference 
he presided vigorously enough, and, for all his tact, gave shorter shrift to 
vexatious, flippant and self-advertising movers of amendments the 
men that suffer from " amcndicitis than the most impatient Non 
Co operator could have dated to give. 

Among the Independents, Mr Jmnah’s part, though he played 
it chiefly in Committee, was not inconsiderable, and it was 
he who first suggested that, whatever one might think about 
political crime. Government had signally failed to prove in its 
various statements the existence cf anarchical organisations and 
to indicate then extent, ramifications and strength. In the 
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circumstances be would make no adnusdens, and even those who do 
not love die lawyers must admit that for once the lawyer's instinct 
in Mr. Jinnah was right. Deshbandu Das, too, had made no 
Mfhnttaian about the existence or extent or ramification* of any 
anarchical organisation ; but the warning he had given to Government 
sometime ^o about the revolutionary movement was deliberately mis- 
construed into a first class admission, and Mr. Jinnah was right in 
advising that nothing like an admission should ever be volunteered, 
and it should be left to Government to adduce before the people 
of India such proof as it possessed with /egard to the existeocc of 
anarchical organisations which could be deemed sufficient to justify 
the use of such extraordinary and ^discriminating methods of 
repression. 

As a rep rcscntalive of the No-Changers the Mahatma was 
more than enough; but a malevolent fate induced Mr. George Joseph 
lo intervene, in spite of the advice of hts friends, with an amendment 
that was needless, and a speech in support of it into which it was 
not impossible to read a partisan's chagrin at the undeserved success 
of a rival party. This was perhaps the only discordant note 
struck in aII these proceedings, and it did no good to the cause 
of non-violence, nor enhanced the reputation of Mr Joseph. 

It is true that Mrs. Besant also struck a discordant note. But 
her protest, in spite of its persistence, was made in a minor key, and 
was more in the nature of a frank declaration of a heretic creed 
than an effort at proselytisation. Having once disburdened herself 
of her creed, she was anxious to move forward with as great speed 
as possible towards the goal of Swaraj. 

When the comparatively minor, but in point of time the primary, 
work of expressing united India's condemnation of official 
lawlessness had been satisfactorily done, it was time to take up 
the work of promoting a more permanent unity of all parties. 
And for this the unity already achieved, and the spirit generated 
in achieving it, were themselves the best leverage that could have been 
devised. The alternative propositions before the leaders of vandtis 
parties were two, via., either to make a heroic effort at once to achieve 
unity, with the possibility of failure, and of feelings being embittered all 
the more through impatience, and the certainty of unreasonably protract- 
ed and discordant discussions; or to postpone the final decision (or the 
time being, and to provide in the meantime the machinery to conserve 
and increase the spirit of unity already created, so that final success 
could be more hopefully predicted. It was the later alternative that was 
ultimately adopted, and it wa> the Liberal Party that was mainly respon- 
sible for this. Knowing the difficulties of the situation, we regard this den* 
sion with satisfaction, though distinctly a majority in the Conference, in 
spite of the fact dial only a minority voted (or it, would have preferred 
if the amendment moved by Mr J. K. Mehta had succeeded, and the 
Committee appointed to explore all avenurs leading to unity had 
been asked to report by the 1 5th December, instead of the 3 1st March 
next, as resolved by the Conference. 

It was this hopeful sign that impelled the President oi the 
Congress to make, by way of compromise, an appeal with the help of 
the House to all the parlies there assembled. If the concluding week 
of this year was too near, and it was not possible tn the present ciicunv 
stances to hold a united Congress at Belgaum, surety it was the next 
best thing lo make Belgaum the common centre where all parties could 
hold theu respective meetings, and thus enable their leaders to meet 
once more for thr purpose of exchanging views and deviling plans for 
achieving the unity they all desirxi 

Mrs. Besant Jaod her National Home Rule League have 
definitely accepted this invitation, and the Non-Brahmin Party in 
Madras has almost accepted it. since the Non-Brahmin Party in 
the Bombay Presidency has offered to make all arrangements for 
the visit of their Madras friends. Mr. ChmUmani was candid and 
cautious, but not pessimistic, and although he did not promise to make 
n personal recommendation to the Executive body of the Liberal 


Federation, we fee) as if his performance will precede and exceed hit 
promise Mr. Jinnah was, unfortunately, not present when this invitation, 
was offered, but we trust that he would repeat in 1924 the effort he 
made in 1915 to hold for the first time in die same place 
die annual sessions of the Indian National Congress and the All-India 
Muslim League 

We strongly recommend the appeal of the President of the 
Indian National Coogress to the favourable consideration of 
the various parties and communities concerned, and we hope 
another milestone in our progress towards unity would be reached 
at Belgaum before we ring out the old year and ring in the 
new. It must be remembered that the Committee appointed under 
the Bombay Conference resolution is not bound to report ita 
conclusions only at the end of March next That is the last date by 
which the report must in any case be submitted, and if all parties 
hold their respective sessions at Belgaum next month, we have 
every hope that by the end of February, if not earlier, the country 
would be united into a Congress common to all Indians, 
or, at least, know what prospect there is of ultimate unity, and 
what obstacles still remain in the way. We have been disunited too 
long, and it is our firm belief that if we persist in our love of 
party shibboleths, instead of discovering a common formula for 
all who seek India's salvation in Swaraj, the country would soon 
take the matter out of the hands of the various parties, and give 
its unmistakcable verdict against narrow partisanship and personal 
lealoustcs. We pray that no party may hold out long against the unity 
that the country as a whole craves, and that none may court the 
verdict against which we warn one and all. 

So far everything augurs well. As a telegram from Bombay says, 
the very (act that the leaders of the parties which had for some years 
past not met together for any common purpose, have at last put their 
heads together to oppose the use of lawless laws, and have done so in 
the most cordial manner and with success, opens out great vistas of 
national concord and amity. This must not blind us to the very great 
difficulties that exist in the way of complete unity; but so far as things 
have gone, they have amply justified the action of those who decided 
that such a Conference should be convened. 

It is true that the Captains and the Kings have departed from 
Bombay without deciding upon, or even discussing the manner in which 
they would deal with Government il it chose to disregard the resolution 
agamtt repression which they had passed with such remarkable unani- 
mity. It was a very practical reminder that Maulana Shaukat Ali 
addressed to the Conference when it was about to pass this resolution 
What force ot action is there behind its weighty words? The Maulana 
has, no doubt, a just enough cause for complaint against those who 
enjoyed bis pointed sallies at the do-nothings who yet quarrel over 
every word, and still prepared to leave the meeting without considering^ 
or, at least, indicating the action they would take if Government 
treated their protest with contempt But the whole difficulty ia the 
way of achieving unity is a question of methods, and it common 
action had been possible to-day, the whole question of unity woulcf 
have been solved without the appointment of an inordinately Lfge 
and ill-assorted Committee, on which every one seemed so aoxio m 
to be represented, but which not a quarter of those nominated would 
perhaps attend. To our mind, the only effective method » that 
be adopted is that of Non-Cooperation in all its forms, and parti- 
cularly die boycott of foreign cloth through the production of more 
and more £Aodder every day. But if all cannot agree cm coasplctfr 
Non-Co-operation, let ns at least know how far they will go re- 
make their protests and warnings effective. Uglem that is done* 
it is what Hamlet complained af, ‘ worth, word s, werdbT 
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Britain and Egypt. 

Analogy and Contrast 

WHEN at Serajevo on Austrian soil the heir to the throne of 
Austria and his wife were most brutally murdered ten years ago by 
a determined band of Slav assassins* with the help and complicity 
of Servian officials, some of whom also helped them to escape across 
the border* and with weapons supplied from the Servian State arsenal* 
and Austria demanded from Servia the investigation of the crime in 
collaboration with herself* and a punishment of the offenders* together 
with the stoppage of Servian propaganda hostile to herself, and 
did not include in her ultimatum a single item unconnected with the 
crime itself, it was a British Fdretgn Secretary, British diplomats 
and British journals* specially of the Tory type* that considered the 
acceptance of the Austrian ultimatum to be too great a humiliation 
for that country of regicides. The British Foreign Of I ice Blue-Book 
| No. 6* (1914) 1 gave us among other things the colloquy between 
the British Foreign Secretary and the German Ambassador in 
London in the course of which Sir Edward Grey had said that " the 
Servian reply to the Austrian ultimatum went further than could 
have been expected to meet the Austrian demands; that Russia 
had evidently exercised conciliatory influence at Belgrade* and 
that it was really at Vienna that moderating influence was now 
required. 9 * Reuter also informed us at the time that " diplomats in 
London take the gravest view and are of opinion that no Servian 
Cabinet could comply with ihc Austrian demand. In other circles 
opinion is expressed that ServiA may ask for proofs of the charges 
agait'st Servian officials* and that meanwhile ihe Powers will 
endeavour to mediate. 99 As for the Morning Post, it "inveighs 
against th^ most high-handed procedure on record in imposing terms 
such as ne*er have been enforced on a conquered Slate*" even 
though the London press generally was " anti-Servian in tone * , bet ore 
word had be&' sent round from Downing Street to sing a different 
tune* and " counselled submission on the ground of the indefensibility 
of making one country the centre of intrigues against the integrity 
of another". 

Is it any wonder Aat Servia became obdurate thereafter, 
and m spite of the gravity of her offence tried to wriggle out of 
the position that was ihe natural consequence of surh on offence ? 
A i a sample of the way m which she tried to meet the demand 
o) Austria we quote some extracts from her reply. Austria had 
asked for "a formal assurance that it condemns this dangerous 
propaganda against the Monarchy* the aim of which is to detach 
from the Monarchy territories belonging tc it '• and had given in 
her Note a clear description of the " criminal and terrorist pro- 
paganda " whuh she desired Servia to undertake to suppress. To 
this the Servian reply was that " the Royal Government cannot be 
bold responsible for manifestations of a private nature such a* news- 
paper articles and the peaceful work of societies - mafiifestftions 
which occur in almost all countries as a matter of course, and which 
as a general rule escape official control " The Austrian Note had 
slated that " it results from the depositions and confessions of the 
criminal perpetrators of the outrage of June 28 that the Sarajevo 
assassinations were hatched in Belgrade* that the arm* and explosives 
with which the murderers were provided had been given to them by 
Servian officers and functionaries belonging to the Narodna Obrava* 
and finally that the passage to Bosnia of the criminals and their arms 
was organised and effected by the chiefs of the Servian frontier service." 
And what was Servin'* answer) Merely this that "the Royal 
Government has been painfully surprised by the statements according 
to which persons of the Kingdom of Servia are said to have taken 
part in the preparation of the outrage committed at Serajevo." 

Throughout the Servian reply ran the refrain that Servia was not 
convinced of the complicity# any of her subjects* much less of Servian 
officers and officials* in the crime of Serajevo* and that die would hand 
over to the court only such persons for whose complicity it shall 
have been furnished with proofs* and remove from the military 
aervice only such persons whom a judicial enquiry proved to have 
been guilty of ads directed against the integrity of the territory of 
Aotfria. Servia demanded the communication 44 in the uniat form as 


soon as possible of the presumption of guilt as well as the eventual proofs 
of the guilt " against these persons which had till then been collected 
at Serajevo. 

But with regard to the demand of Austria that die should 
accept the collaboration of the Austrian representatives in die 
suppression of the subversive movement directed against the territorial 
integrity of Austria* and the participation of her delegates in the investiga- 
tion relating to the plot of June 28th by the Servian Judiciary* Scrvia’s 
attitude would have done credit to the most innocent and the most 
formidable of the High Powers of Europe. " The Royal Govemmnt." 
ran her reply, "must confess that it is not quite clear as to the 
sense and object of the demands of the Imperial and Royal Government 
that Servia should undertake to accept on her territory the collaboration 
of delegates of the Imperial and Royal Government* but it declares 
that it will admit whatever collaboration may be »n accord with the 
principles of international and criminal procedure* as well as with 
good neighbourly relations. The Royal Government, as goes with- 
out saying, considers it to be its duty to open an enquiry against all 
those who arc or shall eventually be proved to have been involved in the 
plot of June 28, and who are in Servian territory. As to the 
participation at this investigation of agents of the Austro-Hungarian 
authorities delegated for this purpose by the Imperial and Royal Gov- 
ernment* the Royal Government cannot accept this demand* for it would 
be a violation of the Constitution and of the law of criminal procedure. 
Nevertheless, in concrete cases, it m«ght be found possible to communi- 
cate the result of the investigation in question to the Austro-Hungarian 
representatives." 

We have cited the Setajevo parrallel in such detail because 
certain memories are proverbially short, and those who* like 
the Times , thought that the murder of Sir Lee Stack was "no 
case for the leisurely exchange o' diplomatic notes and replies,** 
but was a case for "the most prompt and energetic action** should have 
an opportunity of revising their opinions to-day in the light of what 
:hey bad said on the occasion of a far worse outrage but ten years 
ago. And if the Morning Post , "which invieghed against the 
most high-handed procedure on record** in 1914, is still of that 
opinion with regard to the Austrian demands* then it must admit the 
record of Austria has now been broken by Great Britain when 
in its own words, such term* have been imposed on Egypt 44 as have 
never been enforced on a conquered State. * 

II. Murder is Murder, in uniform or out of it. 

Political purity is not "he same thing as political prudery; 
and it will do the world no end of good if a candid moralist wrote a 
frank dissertation on the ethical difference between violence on a 
large scale, called War, which is sanctified by all the churches and 
glorified by all the poets and singers, and violence on small scale, 
which is generally described as a dastardly act of murderers and 
assassins. Not that such a dissertation would give us anything 
that man has not already discovered. It was Victor Hugo that said 
that "the hero it a species of assassin," that "increasing the magnitude 
of crime cannot be its diminution ; that if to kill is a crime, to lul 
much cannot be an extenuating circumstance ; that if to steal is a 
shame, to invade cannot be a glory, that T e Deums do not count 
for much in this matter; that homicide is homicide; that blooddicd is 
bloodshed; that it serves nothing to call one’s self Grser or Napoleon ; 
that in the eyes of eternal God the figure of a murderer at not changed 
because, instead of a gallow’s cap there is placed upon the head an 
Emperor’s Crown." 

Another writer* Douglas Jerrold was still more pungent when 
he described "the Glory of War*" and at the sight cl some 
recruits in Bird-cage Walk 44 drilled by a sergeant to do homicide 
cleanly* handsomely" burst out into saying" Contemplate Gods image 
with a mtnket I Behold the crowning glory of God s work managed 
like a machine today the image erf God! b not yonder row of downs 
a melancholy sight? Yet are they the sucklings of glorjr-tbe baby 
mighty ones of a future Gazette* Reason beholds them with a deep pity* 
Imagination magnifies them ftto fiends of wickedness There is carnage 
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about Acts— carnage, and the pestilential vapours of the slaughtered. 
Wibaf a fine-/ooJbng thing is wart Yet dress it as we may, 
dress and feather it, daub it with gold, huzza it, and sing 
swaggering songs about it— what is it, nine times out of ten, but 
Murder in upilorm ) Cain, taken the sergeant's shilling I The craft 
of mao has made a splendid ceremony of homicide — has invested 
it with dignity. He slaughters with (lags flying, drums beating and 
trumpets braying He kills according to method and has worldly 
honours for his grim haiidiwork. The battle over, the Christian 
warrior marches to church, and reverently folding his sweet and 
spotless hands sings T c Dcum Ange)^ waft his fervent thanks to 
Cod, to whose foot-stool on his own faith* he has so lately sent his 
shuddering thoutan da. And this spirit of destruction working within 
him is canom/ed by the craft and ignorance of men and worshipped 
as Glory." Douglas Jerrold rails the soldier who places himself 
under the command of another and binds him/<clf to kill others at 
the bidding of another a mere "working tool ct slaughter," "the 
bondservant of war," "a mere machine with human pui rs to do 
the bidding of war," " the lackey of carnage," " the liveried foot- 
man, at a few pence per day, of fire and blood." 

A human life has recently been taken at Cairo. A most 
dastardly outrage has been committed. It was a cowardly murder, 
and all who detest violence must abominate the crime. But, as if to 
shame the believers in non-violence, the parade of power has brgun. The 
sea-hounds of war have been unleashed, and unless Egypt permits 
herself to be robbed of the little independence she had but recently 
won, these seu-hounds of war will soon be barkings and Alexandria 
may be bombarded by British war-ships a second time within this 
half-century. Murder has no doubt been committed; but if Liberty is 
not permitted to be killed in revenge, those who have been well drilled 
"to do homicide cleanly, handsomely " will soon be committing it 
on a larger scale, and rejoicing in the deed. 

III. The Parade of Power. 

British news-papers following the lead of the Thunderer 
of Pnting-House Square, " demand not only the condign punish- 
ment ot the assassins, but energetic British action to re establish 
respect fur Britain in Egypt" "Members of the Egyptian 
Cabinet and specially Zaghlul Pasha " - who love freedom as 
dearly as the Austin Chamberlains lyid the Winston Churchills, 
the Curzoas and the Birkenheads of Britain - are on that account 
"largely held morally responsible for the crime owing to their anti- 
British attitude" -which it, of course, only a synonym fur their pro- 
Egyptian politics. The Times Cairo correspondent had already told 
us Aat the Zaghlul Cabinet had "deliberately encouraged agitation" 
which is manifestly Ac same thing as murdtrl This con espondent is 
evidently a very humane person, for he says ‘‘one does not wish to 
make things more difficult far the present Cabinet ” But there are 
limits even to the humaneness of a Time* correspondent in the East 
Zaghiui*s Cabinet " must be made to understand that pandering tc 
the more extreme influences in order to secure a momentary political 
advantage, which has been the key-note of its policy throughout, is not 
a form of Government that can be tolerated." So a hundred British 
marines effected the occupation ot the Customs towaids which they 
were attracted by a truly Rational instinct. The Iron Duke and the 
Malay* have been ordered from Malta to Alexandria and Port Said 
respectively, and the battleship Benbow which was expected in Malta 
from Alexandria ha* bees ordered to remain there. A light criuser 
now in Greek waters and two destroyers in Port Said have been 
ordered to Suez. Martial Law prc/ails in the Sudan, and "no damned 
nonsense" is permitted any longer in the shape of Egyptian 
troops, and probably also of Egyptian officers who administered 
the country as mamvors or district officers, wider British 
military officers acting as mu Jos or provincial governors. There 
irp already two battalions of British soldiers in the Sudan, and by 
the subtle alchemy of British lovers of constitutionaltun the Sudan ese 
troops of the Egyptian army, of which At Sultan of Egypt is Mill At 


Commander-in-Chief, have been transmuted into An pure gold of Ae 
Sudanese Defence Force without Ae least reference to him. There 
is roughly a division of British troops already in Egypt where 
Egyptian forces number about 7,000; and yet Ae 1st Battalion ot Ae 
East Lancashire Regiment has been suddenly ordered to proceed 
from Malta to Egypt, and hasalready embarked on board Ae liner 
Marnelen which has disembarked her passengers in order to transport 
troops and possibly also artillery to Egypt. Another battalion of 
British troops may soon follow from Gibraltar— 1 M should the 
necessity arise." The whole British garrison in Alexandria paraded 
Ae town. Two aeroplanes from Cairo demonstrated at Tantah 
" where there was some restiveness." Lord Allenby himself, when be 
went to present his ultimatum to Sa’d Pasha Zaghlul, was " escorted 
by a regiment of cavalry." This in spite of Ae fact Aat Acre were 
neither " small demonstrations by students " as at Alexandria, nor 
" some restiveness" as at Tantah. for " the behaviour of the crowd in 
Cairo was unexceptionable." Indeed so necessary did it seem to 
make a parade of power that even Ae solemn ceremonial ot a 
funeral was not permitted to go wiAout a reminder oi British 
puissance We are told “ unforgettable scenes and a magnificent 
military display of impressive solemnity marked Ae funeral of Sir Lee 
Stack, which had the character of an international ceremony!" Every- 
Axng is as it should have been, for did not Ae Times say 
immediately after Ae outrage, Aat "the Conservative Government 
will be expected to act as promptly as did Mr. MacDonald's Govern- 
ment" " Respect * for Brittan has no doubt been " re-established " 
in Egypt, and the halo of glory surround* the British name. But 
as Douglas Jerrold wrote. Glory cannot dazzle Truth. " Does it 
not at times appear no other than a highway-man wiA a pistol 
at a nation's breast ? A burglar, with a crow-bar, entering a 
Kingdom ? " 

IV. An Old Bailey for Nations. 

A pistol has certainly been levelled at Ae breast of Egypt and 
Ae crow-bar is about to force its doors, even if we can regard 
them as closed w»th a British Army of Occupation living in Ae very 
heart of it. Douglas Jerrold had closed his enay, written some eighty 
years ago, wiA the lament: " Alas I in Ais world Aere is no Old 
Bailey for nations." When Ac last war, which we were told was 
waged to end war, and to make the world safe for democracy, had 
I u$t commenced, people had begun to Aink of something better than 
Ae old race of armaments and Ae old unceremonious tight wiA the 
elbows for placer in Ae sun. The system of Balance of Power 
had obviously proved ils untenableness by leading to Ae war 
which all had foreseen, which all feared, and to which everybody 
was irresistibly A awn Even such a Chauvinist as Mr. Winstou 
Churchill had said, in Ae course of an interview wiA an 
AtiJVncan journalist: " If as a result of our victory Europe Aould 
he re-constructed m accordance wiA the principle of nationalities and 
with Ae wishes of Ae populations in disputed territories, we shall be 
able to hope for a great relief in the burden of armaments." Mr. 
Chui chill has already had a shaie in Ae re construction of the world 
after the victorv of the Allies, but we know how gricvieusiy he and 
bis colleagues failed in Ae task of re-construction in accordance with 
the principle of nationalities. The Treaty of Versailles was bpd 
enough but Aat of Sevres was far worse, and even now Aat Ae 
Treaty of Laussane has been substituted for it, Syria, Palestine and 
Iraq are skill denied self-determination, and even wiA the Labour Party 
in office we have had Ae spectacle of Lord Paimoor at Geneva 
declaring re-construction "in accordance with Ae principle of 
nationalities and wiA Ae wishes of Ae populations in disputed terri- 
tories" could not be carried out wiA regard to Mosul What n 
contrast Ais is between promise and performance when we reflect 
Aat even in Tsarist Russia an organ like Ae Reich was writing at Ae 
commencement of war Aat the frontiers el states Aentd coincide wiA 
Ae frontiers of nationalities; Aat Ae war mutt be terminated in 
Such a way Aat it should leave no vengeful aspirations go either 
side; Aat no nationality must be opposed in Ae satuiacticn of m 
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legtmate ambitions. “ A hundred year.’ (i%ht (or the principle ot 
nationality mint finish with a decision free from all compromise 

aad therefore filial The great problem of the great 

hour through which we are pasting consist* in the return 
to the organic and super-national form of organisation. The idea 
of tuch a world organisation was, as a matter of fact, always 
present during the past periods of universal wars. It formed the subject 
of meditation of the exile in St. Helena, and, before him, of the 
theorists and practical advocatesof universal Monarchy in all ages. Now, 
after the unparalleled, gigantic, and world-wide cflort and sacrifices, 
the soil is once more favourable for the reception of this seed. 
Remove the old predatory form from the idea, arm it with all the 
resources of modern science of international law, supply it with the 
support of the innumerable forces on which modern civilisation 
rests, and you will get the new idea of the super-national organisation 
of Europe." Alas that when the war ended with the victory of the 
Allies, and peace was restored, and the Power* of Europe established 
by a solemn covenant a League of Nations, it has proved to he little 
better than a farce, or a by-word for weakness and futility, when it was 
anything else than a Thieves* Supper. 

V. Tardy Vindication of Mussolini 

What the opinion in France would be could be foreseen early 
enough from the advice offered by La Liberie of Cairo that Britain 
should keep within the usages of international law, and as just prediction 
that Egypt would be willing to give reasonable satisfaction, but that a 
grave crisis will arise if a demand is made which no Egyptian 
Government can satisfy. French diplomatic tucles, according to 
Paris advices, hope that it may be possible to submit the Anglo- 
Egyptian dispute to the arbitration ot the League of Nations. 
But Great Bhitain is unwilling to trust even such League exists 
to-day When people in India talk so glibly of the desirability of 
confining Indian action within constitutional limits we have to 
remind them that the constitution in India, unlike that of free 
nations, has not been made by the people or with their consent, 
but has been imposed wholly from withoui and that restricting 
our action to constitutional methods means that we are to wage 
a war only with the weapons that the enemy himself would 
permit us to use. The absurdity of tins kind of " Moderation M 
becon.cs patent when we find that in the unilateral decoration made 
in 1922, which ** granted Egyptian independence,** Britain herself 
reserved tour points for agreement after subsequent discussions, and 
now that she wants to force her own will upon Egypt on those points 
md Egypt » unwilling, it i* not possible for Egypt to ask the L^ugue 
of Nations to arbitrate, because, for* oath, “ British officials point out 
that by the existing diplomatic understanding ail matter* lying 
within the province of the four reserved points, namely, the 
Sudan protection of the ran*!, foreign interests and the defence 
of Egypt, are matters of domestic policy with»n the British Empne 
.Mid therefore are outside the competence of ll»e League M 

The Brutdi nfp not, however w»Jiout aipport Italy and her 
Fascism are entirely vindicated, and as the Rome rori espondent 
of the Time* summarising Italian opinion says, "‘the British 
Government s action constitutes 4 urdy but complete vindication 
,df the Italian ultimatum to Greece after the murder of the 
Albanian Boundary Commission, which led to the Corfu incident 
We have not forgotten how much public opinion m Britam and else- 
where condemned the bombardment of the inhabitant* ol Corfu, including 
littloehilciren, and how Italy was bang pressed to submit 10 the arbitra- 
tion of the Conference of Ambassadors. But Signor Mussohm, like 
Alexander the Great, according to Sir Lucius OTngger of Sheridan’s 
Ri0als t "whipped out Sis broad sword, and left the lazy sons of 
peace to settle the justice of it.** Misfortune brings us strange 
tted-fcHews, aad Mr. Baldwin must now lie in the same bed as the 
Italian leader of the Fascisti. No wonder the British ultimatum 
has given French opinion a perceptible shock, and thpse who do not 
m^cve in the Geneva Protocol ai|k ironically what becomes of the 


League of Nations in the presence of the frank display of force with 
which Britain is backing her demands. 

VI. A Topsy-Turvy World. 

Of course, French opinion is wrong, and the 7 imes laments that 
foreign comment on British action is based on 44 a complete misunder- 
standing of the real status of Egypt** The British are not only always 
right, but always act from motives of benevolence and ailiuism The 
Time $ therefore emphasises that Great Britain is not merely acting 
within her clrar rights, but is also “ fulfilling the trust reposed in her by 
those foreign communities which have derived advantage from Britain's 
presence in Egypt *‘ Has she not even in her ultimatum thought of 
other Europeans al&o when demanding that rules and conditions 
governing the service, dibciplme and retirement of foreign oKcials still 
employed, and financial condition* governing the pensions of those 
whohave left Egyptian service, shall be revised in accordance with the 
wishes of his Majesty's Government, and hah she not explained that 
this clause is designed, among olher things, as 41 protection against 
discourtesy, lack of consideration and deliberate vexatious treatment to 
which some such otfcials, including notably a distinguished French 
Engtneer , have been recently subjected?” What ingratitude after this 
to talk of a reference of tilts 44 domestic *’ matter to the League of 
Nations! Well, let the French talk of the League as much as they 
like, but the League itself knows its business The protest formulated 
by the Egyptian Parliament has certainly been received at the L cague s 
Secretariat It is not, however, circulating it to members of the League, 
because, forsooth, "documents from any bodies other than Governments 
are never circulated," and the Government which the British have 
now " by law established * in Egypt is certainly not the kind ol 
Government that could dare appeal to the League against Britain. 
In fact, it has punished the Egyptian Parliament foi daring to appeal 
to Geneva by closing its door “lor a month to begin with This is a 
topsy turvy world, indeed, in which France criticises British use of force 
woen she should b gralelutl for British benevolence, and the 
""Egyptian" Government instead of appealing to the League of 
Nations, which receives appeah only from Governments, closes the 
Egyptian Parliament for daring to appeal against the sentence of 
death now being exteuted on Egyptian liberties. 

Asa matter ot fact, there is a "complete misunderstanding 
not onlv about the real status of Egypt but also about the real status 
of the League of Nations. As Mr Winston Churchill and the 
Retch had both indicated, the League was never intended to be 
anything more than a League of European and Christen Nations, 
and the principle of nationalities does not apply to Orientals The 
doctrine that applies to them is that of Trusteeship, as we 
in India know only too well And it n only the use of force that 
impresses 44 the Oriental mind!" 

VI Tichtlninc up Rfiaxld CONIROL 

"I* »* felt that Britian has been too optimistic as to 
Egypt’s capacity to govern herself without detriment to foreign 
interests, and demands under this head have merely the effect of 
tightening np the control which had brrn iehix<J’ jmt as wc 
in India may soon experience a similar tightening up of the 
control whii h had been relaxed ever since the late Mi Montagu, 
'• a Jew," had been allowed to intrude into Impel ml adminiolrative 
circles as Secretary of S'atc for India. How similar to 'hose which have 
been used in justification of the icpression in B'ngil are the accents of 
the Evening Standard, which refers to 44 pregrew voly anarchical 
conditions which have culminated m the foul murder of the Sirdar, 
and remind us that 41 Britain is still responsible for E^ypt to foreign 
powers, still immediately rr-ponsibfe for the defence, and ultimately 
for the internal peace of the country " This journal thinks that Britain 
M has shown marvellous and perhaps excessive patience * n face of an 
anti-British compaign!" And if that is so, who can quarrel with it 
when it adds that M the demands that are now made on Egypt, severe 
as they may be, do not exceed the neccsHty of the cast.** 
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VII, Britain. Egypt and Sudan . 

It ii idle lo examine them m any detail, for. apart from their 
severity, they bear no relation whatever to the crime which u supposed 
to have prompted them, In fact, we think they betray little respect 
for the memoir of the murdered man. On the contrary, they 
betray a very selfish psychology, the psychology of one who would 
•ay to himself, "God be praised for the outrage, for now is 
my chance.'* Almost completely forgetful of Sir Lee Stack. 

Britain has included in her demands the practical abolition of 
Condominium in Sudan and the British control of the Nile which 
is the jugular vein of Egypt And yet it was Egyptian and not 
British gold that had been poured into Sudan ever since it had been 
conquered by Egypt under Mohamcd Ali Pasha- two generations 
before the British occupied Egypt. It was then lost by British Com- 
manders such asHtrki Pasha. LuptonBey, General Baker, and Gordoo 
himself, whose death was due to the vacillation of the British Govern- 
ment and the delay in her sending a relief expedition under WcUeley. 
Indeed, if the Egyptians had withdrawn from the Sudan their force, 
which numbered as many as 40,000 troops at the time that the 
Egyptian army ol the Delta was dispersed at Tell-el-Kabir, and 
abandoning the Sudan to its fate, had rather fought the British with 
the help of that army, the British would in all probability have never 
secured a footing in Egypt, and the whole ol its history would have 
been written differently. As it was. having lost the Sudan lo the 
Mahdi after their victory at Telbet-Kabir, it was upto the British to 
recover it with the exclu'ivc help of their own men and entirely by 
the expenditure ol their own money. But this is oe\ur the British 
way. What we bnd throughout the early years of the British Occupa- 
tion is that admittedly M the immense responsibilities involved were 
most imperfectly understood by the British Government." It is always: 
"We cannot lend English or Indian troops; if consulted, recommend 
abandonment of Sudan within certain limits " (L-ord Granville to Sir 
E. Baring, afterwards Lord Cromer) . or ."Her Majesty's Government 
can do nothing in the mattev which would throw upon them the 
responsibilities for operationsm the Sudan;** or, again : “ Her Maierfy’s 
Government recommend to the Ministers of the Khcdiv to come *o an 
early decision lo abandon all territory south of Assuan, or, at least. Wadi 
Haifa." For a do/m years no impression was made on the Khalifa 
who ruled over the Sudan after the Mahdi. But when Lord Salisbury, 
encouraged by an improvement in the condition of Egyptian finance 
and ol the Egyptian army, decided to make an attempt " to recover 
gradually the Sudan provinces abandoned by Egypt in 1 8ft 5 on the 
advise of Mr. Gladstone's Government." it was almost entirely at the 
cost of Egypt, and tuaioly with the help of the Egyptian forces that 
Sirdar Kitchener conducted his operalioos. In the period from March 
1896 to December 1898 the expenditure incurred on these operations 
amounted to a sum of two and a half million sterling. But towards this 
the British Government gave a graaPin-aid of £800,000 only. The 
balance of the expenditure was borne by the Egyptian treasury And 
after that year the deficits of the Sudan budget were paid by 
Egypt alone until it finally resolved that the Sudan budget should balance 
itself . And yet the Sudan Government was a Condominium r After this can 
it be said that at is not in the fitness of things that an the Sudan Britain 
should act at "the predominant party m its control/'' when the Sudan 
is a paying concern, and with die Upper Nile dammed and controlled, 
it can equal, if not surpass. Egypt an the extent and quality ol its cotton e 

Egypt hat. of course, proved lo be guilty of "heedless ingratitude 
for the benefits voaferted by Great Britain/* Well, the Egyptians 
may talk of " Egypt for the EgypMans" as much as they like, especially 
with three points besides the Sudan still reserved -"for future agreement " 
But, as the Star tells tit, it dees not mean, " Sudan for the Egyptians/* 
The Sudan it, for the Britons, as trmteea, of course, for the Sudanese, 
)ust as the White dwellers on the highlands of Kenya are the trustees, 
according to the Devonshire-cum-Thomas doctrine, for the "natives** 
of Kenya, 

VIII. "Native Opinion** a "Authoritative Advices." 

The Khartoum correspondent of the Time* has already asmred 
us that, "the British ultimatum has created • good impression among 


the Sudanese/* and that, in fact, "native opinion urges even stronger 
measures, including the expulsion of all Egyptians employed by fbe 
Sudan Government in addition to the Egyptian army, and the removal 
of the Egyptian (lag, which is at present flown jointly wth the Union 
Jack. That, indeed, would be action M of a kind that would tmprem die 
Oriental mind." In fact, after our experience of Dycritm we would sug- 
gest that for the Egyptians still employed in the Sudan a Crawling 
Lane should be made, so that when their turn for expulsion mians. 
they could be made to move on their bellies as so many reptiles from 
Khartoum to Cairo, As for that " native opinion," we think we 
know it. It is own brother to the "authoritative advices" from India 
wired back to us on the 23rd instant, before we knew anything of the 
terms of the ultimatum, to the effect that ''in the event of the Egyptian 
trouble developing, religious factions an India do not feel called upon 
to interfere " 

IX The Meaning of the Ultimatum. 

The Egyptian Parliament has gone as far as it could possibly 
go; and, besides the apology, which it must have been hard for 
the Government to oficr alter the brutal statement of Lord Allenby 
that the outrage “ holds up Egypt's present Government to the contempt 
of the civili/ed people," and the still harder promise to forbid and 
vigorously suppress all political demonstrations. Egypt has given 
the pound of flesh demanded by the noon of the 23th instant in the 
shape ol half a million sterling. America's example with regard 
to the indemnity paid by Persia for the death of Mr Imbrie could 
not be disregarded, but even if most of this money will be "applied to 
benevolent objects in the Sudan," we imagine the most benevolent of 
them all will be the bought submission of the proto-type in Sudan 
ol our own Jt-huzurs. The other condition* clearly lead to the 
annexation of Sudan and to the empovenshmenl of Egypt through 
control of the Nile, and. in fact, the reversion of Egypt into the 
bondage from which she was only just emerging It a s the Secood 
Occupation of Egypt, and we fear it looks as if the new ” King/* 
who is so far tamely submitting, is no more a friend of the people of 
Egypt than the old "Khedive" proved himself to be when ha 
accepted British " assistance" ac TeH-el-Kabir. 

X. What Indian Musalmans will do > 

We do not know whether the Egyptians will fight another 
Telld-Kabir or report, like us, to non-violent Non-Co-operaucn 
But whatever they may do, the duty of Indian Musalmans is clow. 

Wc regret that, following the lead of Europe, Egypt is more national 
than Islamic in its political outlook, and seldom spares a thought lor 
other Muslims Even the Egyptians* proposal of a World Conference 
to settle the Khilafat Question before long got mixed up with the 
ambitions of Sultan Fuad. But Indian Musalmans, in spite of their 
nationalism, are sufficiently Islamic in their ideals and outlook to 
feel for <he;r brethren in Egypt «n this their hour of trial* What- 
cvei "religious factions** may or may not do, Indian Musalmans 
mean to do everything in their power to help and encourage their 
co religionists in Egypt and Sudan. For one thing, they can guarantee 
that "not a man, not a gun " shall the British send out of India*# army 
for the destruction of the liberties of Egypt and Sudan. But w* 
hope this will not be all. What form our assistance may take 
in the future is yet in the womb of the da) s to come But we 
who still feel for the Turks and the Kurds in Mosul, and who Aare 
the joys and the sorrows of the Riffian people, cannot be tndiffvreat 
to the fate of the Egyptians and the Sudanese All Mumlmans 
are brothers. All alike belong to the peace-loving army ol 
Allah, and Egypt is too near the Citadel and the Sanctuaries of 
Islam to be left to the tender mercies of Britain. Moreover, 
do we not know that it is mainly because Britain likes to 
ride us astride that she is trying to keep one foot in each stirrup, the 
stirrup of Egypt add the stirrup of Arabia, including Palatine ? V 
the countries on both rides of the Red Sea and the Suez Canal are 
enslaved, our own bondage is sure to be prolonged ; while, conversely, 
if they obtained their freedom, our own emanicspatxoo will not tag 
be delayed. Thus, it is not only Indian Musalmans, but all Indians that 
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fc aft ao interest in the freedom of the Egyptians and of the Sudanese. 
Staves as we are, we may not be able to offer them much material 
support But even slaves can offer sympathy, and Egypt and Sudan 
may rest assured of the sympathy of all India. 

XI. Egypt and British Pledges. 

By all that is solemn and holy Egypt should never have 
been subjected to the indignity and injury of having the Army of 
Occupation billeted upon her. We quote below just a few of the 
pledges given by British Ministers to Egypt, and we ddy any one 
to say that anything less than the demands of Sa'd Pasha Zaghlul, 
embodied in Mr. Ramsay MacDonald s despatch of 7th October last 
to Lord Allenby, is compatible with them. 

* I Admiral commanding the British Fleet, think it opi>ortiine to 
coufirm without delay onee more to Your Highness that the 
Government of Great Britain has no intention ot making’ the 
conquest of Egypt, nor Injuring m any way the religion and liberties 
uf the Egyptian* It has for its *ole object to protect Your 
Highness snd tin Egyptian people against r»Mo” (Sir 
Beauchamp Seymour to Khedi re Tewfik t AUxnndim July 20, 1882. 
Published In the Officla Journal of June 2d.) 

“I can go so far as to answer the honourable gvntlemun when he 
a*ks mo whether we contemplate an indefinite <k pupation of 
Egypt Undoubtedly, of all things in the world that is a thing 
which we aic n<»fc going to do It would be ubsoluMv at variance 
with ulM he principles and vie*# oi His Majesty's Government 
and pledges Hoy have gimi to Europe, and with the \n'w«, 

I may say, of Kurop« itM»lf ” (The Kt H< »p. IV K GJadestont 
in the Hou*e of Ownmonn Angnst 10, 188*2 ) 

4 You should intimate to the Egyptian Gm eminent tb'.t it is the 
desire of H is Majesty’s Govern men to withdraw tor troop* from 
Egypt as toon as circumstances permit, that su<h withdrawal 
will prob.iuiy be effected from time to time as tlm security of 
the country will allow »t and that Hi- Majesty’s Government 
hope that the time wil’ be vciy thoit dnneg wnich the lull 
number of the pr<“vnt tmee w«ll be ni.uo tamed ’ — i laird Gran, lie, 
December 29, 18K2, Egypt, 2 (1883). P -*■1 J 

4 Had I been commissioned to place affairs in Kgjpt on ti»*« footing of 
an Indian subject Btatc, the outlook would 1 av« lmen dith rent. 
The masterful hand of a Kestdent would have* quickly bent every- 
thing to his will, and in the npaoe ot tive yens we should have 
grea'ly added to m.ttoiml wealth and well-being of tin t mntry 
by the extension of its cultivated are'i and *he C'>ns'qe'*ut # xpansion 
of Hb revenue , by ttie partial if not total iibolitoc ol the f or\ Etc 
and slavery , tbe esHtblishuu it of untie* and other beneficent 
refunuN But the Egyptians ha* c justly uiutridcied these 

advantages as dearly purchased a> the ex pee* <f their inde- 
pendent Moreover, II. M’s Goverimat have punmncH against 
such an alternative.” (Lord Dufferiu c despatch, rebmnry (l, 188 1 , 
Egypt No J (188:»,)p-8:i) 

41 The am * rtaintyl there may be in isitnc portion of the public mind has 
r*lereno« to Gkwc doMires wtieb lend towards the penusnanf 
occupation of Egypt Mid its inowpornH m in th*s Kmpitt I’ltot is 
a consummation to which we are resolutely opposed, and which wc 
will have nothing to do with bringing about We arc against this 
doctrine of annexation , we are against e\erythin CT ';th*fc icscmblos 
or approaches f and we arc against all ’anguine that tends to 
bring about it* expectation. We are ogaicst t on the ground of 
our duty to Egypt , we are against it on the /round of the specific 
interest of England , wu arc ogam it it on the ground oi aneicd 
and solemn pledges given to the world iu ih< n» ^ltmc moaner 
under the most optical ottuinsU’/'V* plndj. es which have 
earned for us the confidence of Furope a* Urge during the c/wnc 
of difficult and denoate operark»n» 7 and wh ch, it one pledge is 
more solemn and sacred than nuothci, ripacim sacred a* *ss iu this 
cast Vnds us pi observe. We an? aln> sensible that orcapatma pio- 
longed beyou 1 a certain p*>ini may tend to annf va^ioa, and conse- 
quently it is our objeev to take th* greatest care Hint the uecupa 

tioc does not gradually take a permanent chaiacrer 

Wc cannot name a day, and we cannot under ake to name a day, 
for our final withdrawal, bat no effort sunk be wanting on our 
part> to bring about that withdrawal as early w possible The 
conditions which will enable us to withdraw are those described 
by Lord Granville — restored order m Hie state of the country, and 
the organisation of the proper means for the maintenance of* the 

Kbodiv’s authority.. The Rt. Hon. gentleman (R, S. 

Northeote) has treated us as if we intended to stay in Egypt until 
we bad brought about Institutions which would do credit to 
Utopia. We have no such views • • • • ••peseta In popular language 


we mean to give Egypt a fair start, and if we secure it order, 
supply a civil and military force adequate to the maintenance of 
order, and with a man on the throne m whose bcnevolenoe and 
yustice we havo confidence, with institutions for the administration 
of justice under enlighten™! supervision and in fairly competent 
hands......... if we have made a fairly reasonable beginning 

towards legislative institutions into whnh is incorporated „orao 
wod of freedom, our duty may be supposed to by complete.” - 
(Mr Gladstone in the House of Commons, August 9th 188,1) 

(lovernmpnf wll i ilwthal the . lthdrawftt of , ho troopg 

p ,ak '' “< t, ’ e Ix-BinniDK of the year IMS, ulo.l that the 

rowen. arc then of opinion that mn h withdrawal can take plane 
without r)»k to peace and order ( r,ord drain ill. ' 8 deapateh 
June In, 1884 , Egypt, No. 28 (1884), p 11] 

w ElOu the first wc have steadily ktjit in view tin fact that our 
occupat urn was temporary and provisional only W c do not 

promise to occupy Egypt permanently On tb it jK)int we sic 

pledged to this country and pledged to Europe, and if a rontrory 
policy lH adopted it imII not ho by us ” -^1 otd Dirby in the 
House of Lords, Febru.uy 21st, 188.)) 

“It was not ojhiii to ub to assume the protectorate ut Egypt, bi*iauso 
llis Majesty’s Government Imve ag+ir. and .igmn phnlged themselves 
that they would not do so .My noble friend hns dwelt upon 
that pledge, and lie dot's us no nune thau justice when he expresses 
his opinion that it is a pic lg» whu h has bee* constant h present to 
oui minds. . It w ih undoubtedly the fact Llmi o»»r presence 
in Egypt, uniet ogmsed by au> convention. gave the sub|.T(s 
of the Sultan cause foi a si.spivi^n wbieli wc did not dos ne ' , — 
(Lor«i Bubsbuiy m the House of Horde, Tune 10, 1887 ) 

^ ben my noble friend asks us io convert ourselves from guardians 

into propnWoiA and to de dare oui s*av >n Eg\pt permanent 

I Itl ■'** }' I think »ny noble tnend pays an insufficient 

regard to ihe sanctity of the obligations whudi the Govcrnmint of 
tne Queen him undertaken .wild by winch they arc bound to abide. 
In imh i matter we have not to consider whnt is the rm«t 
< jn ven it nt or what is the more pi off tabic «i«urM ( we have to 
consider the course to which we are bound by our own obligations 
and by European Law — (Lord Ndisbmy in the Hou«e of Lord 
August 12. 1889) 

1 cannot do obhorwi 1 ** 4 Iwui exoross mv gcnei *1 coneuir* uce that 

the oc< upationof Egypt is in the nature of n burden and a difficulty, 
and that the oer.nooent oe< u potion of that country would nol lie 
agreable to om tiuditemul jxMicy, ar d thot it would not lie eimsm- 
tent with our good faith towards the Su/eiain iVwei, while it 
would be con 1 1 s'" v to the laws of Kuope T certainly shall 
not set up the d<v»tnno that w « have d»seov» red a duty which 
enables ns to set amde the p'.erlfea into which wo have so freely 
entered. . l‘he thing ne eamuot do with peifoct honour n) cither 
to deny Hi i wc arc under cug»gem< nt whuh prtv lud<»d the idea 
of an mditi nte m cnpAtioa, or sf> to i onstrue that Indefinite 
•Hcupatioo as to hamper the mgagements that we are under by 
colls tciil um*i delations ” — (Mi (.liulst me in the Housi of (’om- 
mons Mav I 189.1) 

XII Conclusion. 

Ten years ago we had recalled these solemn pledges, and 
we recall them again because a new generation, more deeply 
interested in politics, and with a wider outlook, is now included 
among our readers and it seek, enlightenment. What happened 
to all these pledges the world knows only too well. The Army 
of Occupation is still in Egypt the pistol at the nations breast, -and 
arrests that are being dady reported tell us only too plainly who 
rules in Egypt nearly half-a-contury after these pledges were given. 
Bul they afe not yet forgotten in Egypt, ^ and **1*5" pledges the 
only righteous course (01 Britain is, as Sa'd Pasha Zaghlul demanded, 
the other day, 

(a) The withdrawal ol all British forces from Egyptian territory 

(b) The withdrawal of the financial and judicial advisers 

(c) The disappearance of all British control over the Egyptian 

Government, notably in connection with foreign relations, which 
Zaghlul Pasha claimed were hampered by the notification of the 
British Government to foreign Powers on the 15th March, 1922, 
that they would regard as an unfriendly act any attempt at interference 
in the affairs of Egypt by another Power. 

(d) The abandonment by Britain of her claim to protect foreigners 
and minorities in Egypt 

(e) The abandonment by Britain of her claim to share in any 
way in protecting the Suez Canal. 

(f) The recognition of Egypt's complete rights and ownership 
over the Sudan. 
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The Mosul Muddle. 

Lord Parmoor’s Plea. 

| From the " Timet " Correspondent.] 

Bruts elt, -Oct. 27 

The extraordinary tewion oi the Council of the League of Nations 
opened at 3.45 this afternoon in the 'Marble Hall of the Palais 
dea Academies in Brussels. The President of the Cotmcil, M. Hymans, 
was in the chair, the other members being Lord Parmoor [Great 
Britianl, M. Aristide Briand [France), Signor Orsini Barone (Italy|, 
Viscount Ishii | Japan], Senor Quinones de Leon [Spain], Senhor 
de Mellot-Franco [Brazil), M. Bran ting (Sweden), M. Politis 
[Gre ece ), and M. Girza [Czechoslovakia). Sir Eric Drummond. 
Secretary-General of the League, was in attendance. 

M. Hymans, in opening the meeting, asked Fethi Bey. chief 
of the Turkish delegation, to take his place at the council table, 
and turned without further preamble to the question of the oorthern 
fr o ntier of Iraq, for which the session had been convoked. He 
called upon Lord Parmoor for a statement of the British point of 
view. 

Lord Parmoor read in English a long memoir on the 
question. 

After a reminder that the question now before the Council did 
not relate to the fixing of the frontier between Iraq and Turkey, 
but was concerned solely with the maintenance of the conditions 
established by the Treaty in the area through which that frontier 
will run. Lord Parmoor continued: These conditions have to be 
maintained in accordance with the undertakings given on each side 
that ‘pending the decision to be reached on the subject of the 
frontier no military or other movements shall take place which might 
modify in any way the present state of the territories of which the 
final fate will depend upon that decision.* It is necessary for his 
Majesty's Government to ask the Council to determine what exactly 
is involved in the undertakings reciprocally entered into by the British 
and Turkish Governments by the final paragraph of Article 3 of the 
Treaty of Lausanne, and to take such measures as may be deemed 
appropriate to secure compliance with that undertaking. “ 

illustrating his points by means of a map, Lord Parmoor then 
gave particulars of the incidents on the frontier, and went on to say 
that vigorous representations had been made at Constantinople 
against the failure of the Turkish Government to withdraw its fortes. 
In view, however, of the present meeting of the Council the British 
forces in Iraq were instructed to refrain from attacking or driving 
back the Turkish forces. Nevertheless, in various cases British 
aircraft on patrol duly within the area to the south of the 
continuous red line shown on the map Have been fired upon by the 
Turks and have been compelled to defend themselves. 

“ Both the presence of. and the action taken by, the Turkish 
toices to the south of the continuous red line is held," Lord Parmoor 
continued, “ by his Majesty's Government to constitute a violation 
of the undertakings given at Lausanne and Geneva, and his Majesty’s 
Government claim that all these forces should be withdrawn to the 
north of that line and to the stations which the Turkish forces occupied 
before July, 1 9 ! i ” 

Lord Parmoor went on to say that incidents which had taken 
place before the movement of the Turkish troops described had 
given hu Majesty s Government just cause for complaint, as they 
indicated an intention on the part of fhe lurkiah Government to 
take action which would modify the state of the territories. “ From 
December, 1 923, onwards the Turkish Government have constantly 
protested that British aircraft have made flights over territory in 
Turkish occupation. These complaints have all been invetfigated 
at the time aad have formed the subject of note* which have passed 


between the two Governments. In general it has been found that 
the facts alleged by the Turkish Government were inaccurate. 
The aeroplane patrols maintained by the Bribdt locces enfian 
themselves to the area to die south of the continuous red line. 

“More recently Turkish protests had been received against 
the British aeroplane reconnaissances over the area occupied by die 
Turkish forces to the south of the continuous red line; but his Majoty s-, 
Government maintain that they have every right to carry oat gdi 
reconnaissance work as they may consider necessary anywhere to* 
the south of the continuous red line. It is now more than six weeks 
since the Turkish forces invaded the areas in which there were no 
Turkish forces and no Turkish occupation in July 1923. They have 
even invaded the area which was under effective Iraq control at 
that date. 

Relying on the undertaking given by Fethi Bey at Geneva on 
September 30, his Majesty's Government have refrained from any 
action to restore the stalut quo, but the Council will readily under- 
stand that the present situation produces a most deplorable effect 
upon the inhabitants of die area in question, and that if it continues 
there will be great danger of dirturhunres and possibly bloodshed 
For the credit of the League of Nations and for the proper accom- 
plishment of the local inquiries which must precede the fixing of 
the frontier by the Council of the League it is essential that loyal 
compliance with the undertakings given on either side in Article 3 (2) 
of the Treaty of Lausanne and repeated at Geneva on September 
30 should be secured. 

♦ ♦ ♦ 

Progress of League Inquiry. 

[From the “ Times " Correspondent I 

Brussels , Oct . 28. 

The Council of the League of Nations held no public sitting 
to-day, but met in private to deal with administrative questions. 

M. Branting, the new Swedish Prime Minister, who is 
rapporteur in the matter ot the Mosul frontiers, heard the Britids 
delegate this morning and the Turkish delegates this afternoon, and a 
public sitting of the Council will be held at 4 p.m. to-morrow. 

The Council has appointed Senor Guam (Uruguay) and Senor 
Quinones de Leon (Spain) as assistants to the rapporteur- 

M, Paulis a former colonel of Belgian Artillery, and now 
director of colonial companies operating in the Belgian Congo, is to 
proceed to Mosul in company with Count Paul Telccki, a former 
Hungarian Prime Minister, and a Swedish diplomatist, both of 
whom had already been nominated by the Council for the purpose 
of investigating on the spot all questions relating to economic and 
geographical conditions in order to report to the Council with detailed 
information in connexion with the decisions to be taken. 

The meeting of the Committee of the Council which wan to 
have taken place on November 1 7 to deal with the preliminary 
work in the preparation and fixing of the programme for the Dis- 
armament Conference has been adjourned. The Council itself wit 
carry out the work of preparation during its meeting m Rome on 
December 10. 

The Greco-Tur Irish question with regard to the exchange of 
Greeks in Constantinople will be considered by the Council in tfce 
course of the present session. The Greek and Turkish delegates 
instructed to deal with the question are expected in Brussels on 
Friday. Fethi Bey is concerned only wkh the Mosul dispute. 

♦ ♦ ♦ 

“Chanak Manoeuvres” Repeated. 

{From the "Times " Correspondent.] 

Constantinople, Oct. 27. 

There hu been e Midden out burn of telegram, in the Tnrldib 
Press, taken often from foreign sources tuggerting that the «i (nation 
on the Iraq frontier ii again critical, owing to Bntidi concentration* 
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and adding that even the French are sending troops in that direction 
in case of trouble. 

In a flamboyant article in the Jumhuriet; the deputy Aghaoglou 
Ahmed, replying to the recent speech by Mr. Thomas, declares that 
if Great Britain has determined, in spite of Turkish conciliatonness, 
to make war on Turkey, he regards this probability with sang froid, 
and will not hesitate for one single minute. Moreover, this morning's 
Tevkd-i-Efkiar, while saying that such telegrams should be accepted 
with reserve, and are probably false, also says that in case of war the 
Bolshevists would probably help Turkey 

1 understand from an independent source that the accusations 
against the British are quite false, but that the situation has been 
aggravated because it is the Turks who are again coming right up 
to our lines much as they did at the time of the Chanak crisis. It 
teems therefore as it the Turks were putting out messages accusing 
us of doing the very things of which they are themselves guilty. 

+ + + 

Ismet Pas^a on his Stewardship. 

| From th e " rimes 99 Correspondent J 

Constantinople , Oct 26. 

General fsmet Pasha's review of the work of his Cabinet during 
the six months of recess, d ivered yesterday at the meeting of the 
Popular Party, occupied four hours, and it was decided to adjourn 
the real discussion* until Tuesday. It is impossible, therefore, so say 
whether any serious opposition will manliest itseit, but it is noticeable 
that an attempt to arrange beforehand in a party meeting the subject 
and limit of any criticism addressed to the Government was rejected, 
and Ismet Pasha himself professed a desire that deputies should have 
a free hand. 

According to the meagre accounts so far available, the bulk of 
the Bash Vekils speech contained little that was striking. He 
expressed himself satisfied generally w»th both the foreign and the 
internal situations, and declared that the regulai payment of the 
salaries of officials was unprecedented in the tmanciai annals of his 
country. Measures for the improvement of the position of the Turkish 
smmigiants (under the Exchange of Populations Convention) would 
be increased. Their interests would now be confided to the pro- 
vincial governors, and since it had been found that the proportion of 
20 per cent, of the property abandoned by Greeks was insufficient for 
their accommodation, this proportion would be augmented. 

Ismet Pasha went on to say that it was absolutely false to assert 
that the Turks had wished to transform the question ot the interpreta- 
tion of the word ’'established/* as used of Ci^ek residents in 
Constantinople in the Treaty of Lau$ann*\ into a fait accompli . 
The Turks were respecting their engagements Due tormaUUes had 
been carried out in the cast ot the Greeks already scot away, and 
they had in no way attempted to mterlcu. wuh the affairs of the 
Mixed Commission for the Exchange of Populations. 

This statement is important in view of what is happening m 
Brussels, and reads ralhcr curiously, as the Mixed Commission found 
it necessary to issue this morning a communique us which the authority 
of the Constantinople SuL -commission is emphatically reaffirmed 

The rest of Inner Pasha’s speech was occupied wrh an account 
of the measures taken lor the improvement of tho Law C-ourts, the 
Bar, the school*, and the plans for the abolition of the Regie , and 
ter an intensified campaign against the ravages of malaria 

* + + 

1 ne Wahabi Sultan. 

1 From a Correspondent of the “Times, '] 

THE case for the Wahabi Sultan of Nejd in khc present struggle 
in Arabia has yet to be set fonh, in order that the real issue in his 
quarrel with the formt-r King of the Hnjaz may be* clearly under- 
stood. It is well, first, to review briefly the lelations that have 
otuted between Nejd, the Hcjaz, and the Tuik/sh Government during 
ibe past few years. 

Every one interested in Middle Eastern politics is aware that 
King Husein, who was formerly known as the Grand Sherif of 
Mecca, although nominally a Turkish vassal, had been for years 
awaiting an opportunity to shake olf the Ottoman yoke , and his 
action in cooperating with the Allies in the late war need have occ&~ 
atoned no surprise In 1913 Ibn baud, then Emir ot Nejd, who 
wax equally averse from acknowledging Turkish authority, ejected 
the Turkish garrisons from Hasa and Katif, on the shore of the 
Pcmtn Gulf, probably relying upon British assistance in the event 
of an attempt being made by Constantinople to re-establish them, 
at he was fully aware of the importance of the Persian Gulf to British 
interests. 


A few months after the execution of this coup-de-maitU op hear- 
ing that some such action was contemplated, he actually applied for 
support and was informed in May 1914, that his Majesty s Govern- 
ment was unable to intervene, and that he must look after himself. 
This was undoubtedly a disappointment, but Ibn Saud, who has plenty 
of intelligence, took a statesmanlike view of this, the only possible, 
reply. It is to his credit that the refusal to aid him m no way affected 
the cordial friendship which Captain Shakcspear the late Political 
Agent at Koweit, acting on bchaif of the British Government, had 
established with him. Before the Turks could organize an expedition 
into Nejd, war broke out m Europe, and thenceforward more impor- 
tant considerations absorbed their attention 

The proposed expedition was shelved, much to the satisfaction 
of Ibn Saud, who, in common with the Sheikh of Koweit and other 
Arab chiefs, saw in Turkish participation in the war an additional 
possibility for securing complete independence for himself Free now 
tu look after local interests, he turned his attention to Ibn Rashid 
and his tribe, the Shammar, who were lifelong enemies of the Nejdis, 
and more definitely allied to Turkey than they had ever been, and 
prepared to renew hostilities with them. 

On the entry of Turkey into the war Captain Shakcspear was 
recalled from leave m Europe and sent on a special mission to Ibn 
Saud. This was, perhaps unnecessary, as the Emir needed no 
piompting to abstain from joinirg our enemies (and his), and it is 
difficult to see how he could usefully have participated in active 
measures against the Turks, even if he had anything to gain by so 
doing, in view of the absolute necessity ot first preserving his line of 
communications by destroying all possibility of attack by the Shammar 
and ether hostile tribes whose teintory lay between his own and 
the Turkish dominions Captain Shakespcar jomd Ibn Saud in 
Januaty, 1913, and almost immediately lost his life in a battle with 
the Shammar. This battle had no definite result, and Ibn Saud 
decided to abstain trom further operations for the time being The 
Grand Shenf of Mecca, on the other hand, had much to gain by 
attacking the Turks and was favourably situated for the purpose. 
The useful part played by him with our help is a matter of history. 
Unfortunately, wc went a little too far in the way of favours shown 
and promises made to him, and he became spoilt to an extent which 
made subsequent negotiations rather difhcult. 

Some misunderstanding undoubtedly exists regarding Ibn Saud's 
former aHitudc towards King Husein He had no objection to the 
title of “ King of the Hejaz M being given to the Grand Sherif 
so long as there was no idea of extending Hadimnte jurisdiction to 
include any of the territories administered by himself. Cctain 
localities have been in dispute between Nejd and the Hejasz for 
yea's, and the recent hostilities ore primarily connected with them, 
and not with jealousy of titles and personal greatnesl The Wahabi 
Sultan is too sensible to pay much attention to these, but he is tenacious 
of the territorial rights ot his State, and honestly believes that the lands 
in dispute should be included therein Five years ago a proposal was 
made ihat he and King Husein should meet and discuss their 
differences amicably, and Sbn Saud was ready then, as he has been 
since, to meet the King of Heja/ haH-way. But King Husein refused 
then and icptaKd the refusal this year ui declining either to attend 
the Conference recently held at Kowict in connexion with Arab 
boundary questions or to send a delegate to represent him. 

In face of this contemptuous altitude on b>s part there is small 
wonder that the Wahabi Sultan should have taken the law into his 
o.vn hando, and the British Government has been well advised to 
stand alooi in view of the neglect of King Husein to fall in with its 
roposals Had he done this there is no doubt that means might 
ave been found to avoid the present situation, which has caused 
consternation throughout the Moslem world Ibn Sard’s Prime 
Minuter rcmaiked to me a few years ago. ‘The Emir doesn't 
want subsidy from the British Government, he Wdnts justice in 
his case with the King of the Hejax." The Wahabis may perhaps be 
described as fanatical m their desire to purify the religion ot Islam, 
as professed by many communities, from the abuses which they 
believe to have been introduced into both faith and practice But there 
is no reason to suppose that the Wahabi Sultan would interfere 
with, much less forbid, the annual pilgrimage. On the contrary, 
he is mote likely to arrange facilities and to cause the abolition of 
the abuses and hardships to pilgrims which were said to exist 
both under the Turkish regime and that of King Husein. Indeed, 
it is doubtful whether the tiansfei of the Hcjaz to the rule of 
the Wahabi Sultan would be prejudicial to Moslem interests generally. 
Whoever may rightfully have been the’ owners of ih.: localities which 
were in dispute before the present Wahabi campaign, Ibn Saud 
had a substantial grievance in the contemptuous refusal of King Husein 
to meet him in conference, and non-intervention on the part of the 
British Government seems to be entirely in accordance with the 
principles of justice and fair play— not to mention the obvious 
fact that the dispute does not concern us, even though we may have 
endeavoured to promote a peaceful settlement by meant of good offices. 
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the late Mr Gokhale and Mr. Bhupendra Nath 
Basu, certainly did not know them as 44 Hie Bombay 
Duck , 4 ’ 4 Bootlair Snhcb," "Suren/* "Cheery Chinns," 
44 the Mild Hindu" and c> Shapes Baba 44 whose 
Cknigcil activities were chronicled in The Comrade 
perhaps with greater truth than accuracy If a 
Urge enough number of intending purchasers send in 
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gladly reprint this lively chronicle and re present the 
figures of those that had played their part on the 
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fellow to a tiny predecessor of lord Lytton looking 
every inch a Lieutenant-Governor." 
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Our Bombay Letter. 

1 By Our Special Correspondent. ] 

Bombay , 26ih November, 1924 

Bombay has had a lively time during the last week 01 *0 The AH- 
Partics* Conference invited by Maulana Mohamed Ah h^d drawn a 
Urge number of distinguished Indians to this beautiful Island. There 
was no end of speculation as to what would be the net result Bombay 
it fond of excitement whether it be in the share market or on the Race 
course or in some domestic squabble in which welhknown persons 
are concerned. 

Mrs. Besant had arrived early. She had to receive the young 
Madras gentleman who is to be the future 4 Autar. 4 

Mahatma Gandhi, Maulana Mohamed Alt. Hakim Ajma) Khan 
and Dr. Ansari came together by the Delhi Express reaching Bombay 
early on the 20th. Desbbandhu Das and his Bengal party, which 
included Maulana Abul Kalam Azad, arrived by the Nagpur Mail an 
hqtir after, Mrs. Das was with them. What a sweet woman she is ? 

Maulana Shaukat Ali was also in the same train, which he 
caught at Raipur after finishing the C. P. Khilafat Conference. 
From Nagpur several giants of the Liberal Party ^ot into the train 
incfudivig the two Ex-Ministers Mr. Chitnavis and R*o Bahadur Kelkar. 
I am informed that all the 44 lions and the lambs " met together on the 


journey and di«cussed the present situation, without tearing each other 
to pieces. Maulana Shaukat 'Mi told me that he was in the same 
compartment with Mesas. Chitnavis and Kelkar (old Chmdwara 
friends,), Natdu and Brahmin They freely discussed the Bengal 
Ordinance, and all denounced it equally strongly , only they were not 
clear as to what to do if the Government did not come to its senvb. 
and wuhdirw it. These Liberals were thoroughly disillusioned 

It was rather amusing to hear a red-hot C P M a Karaite* 
Swarajist who joined *hrm on the journey The Maulana was a 
silent and amused spectator This Swarajist vva« honest and clear 
He said, he and his party believed <n Responsive Co-operation, and tb* 
whole of the Swarajist Party and the rest of India will have to accept 
it in the long run. 1 h*> Liberals mumbled something about the 
"obdurate Ministers," and the young man at once accepted Their 
assertion. 

So aefar a* the C. P. Maharashtra Swarajists arc concerned 
and with them should be counted the 44 Poona Kelkar gioup," they 
believe in and mean to act up to th<* slogans of 44 Responsive 
Co-operation ' vejsus the "orthodox Non-Co-operation" , their 
“ obdurate Ministers M versus the Liberal members who they «ay 
were 4 pliant * So the countiy must be soon prcpaied 10 see Swarajut 
"obdurate Ministers" taking the place of the disillusioned 
44 Liberal pliant Ministers . 44 By the way Messrs Chintamani and 
Jagat Naraiu were not very pliant. How Dedibandhu Das and 
Pandit Motilalji swallow this pill remains to be seen 

Mahatma Gandhi, though Mill weak, is feeling ever so much 
better than before The fast real!} did him good both mentally and 
physically Dr Ansari and his colleagues had a rough time of it, 
and the doctor confessed to me that he would nevrr hke to hav - 
another patient like that. At times he thought that his precious 
patient would hardly survive the night - but in the morning found him 
better ! Whatsoever others might say but I have no hesitation 1.1 
saying that Mahatmaji was really cruel the way he caused pain to hr. 
devoted co-workers, and he should never repeat that torture. Hi 1 
appetite is better and he is more cheerful Yet, Dr, Ansari 14 
not satisfied as Mahatmaji is not picking up strength as quickly 
as he ought to The doctor was mentioning to me that he fee!-, 
inclined to write m simple language the history of this extraordmar * 
case There are some points in it for which he finds no scicnti r i 
explanation. Do, dear Comrade ask him to write for you* I 4 e . , 
so near to you. 


*I>r AiiMiii iti alrcuiy doing it t‘*i The CniiKAur KJ Cumhaul 
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Seth Revashanker Jagjivan's house is known to every Bombayiie 
and to all prominent Non-Co-operators in the country. It is 
Mahatmaji » head quarters and when he is there, Revashanker Bhai 
and his family retire to a room or two and efface themselves We 
all love then} for this There was always a crowd in front of the 
house this time and a score of motors and carriages. Inside the house 
in spite of the presence of the energetic volunteers guarding and con- 
trolling the callers, ‘ congestion of traffic ** was visible Mahatma)! 
saw practically all the beads of the parties and patiently explored 
with them all the avenues for a rc-umtetj Congress He gave hours 
to Messrs Ghintamani, Shastri, the Non-Brahmin leaden* and Mrs. 
Besant Dedibandhu Das and Pandit)i were always with him. 
Though last yet ever so lar from being the least. Mr Jinn ah took 
nearly three hours, and Mahatmaji and the Swarajists leaders had 
to reure with him to a separate room, as the fastidious man could 
not talk before a “ crowd ” He did look “ a gay butterfly '* in his 
immaculate English clothes , but was rather incongruous in that room 
full of white, simple, Khaddcr-clad people squatting on the ground 
Mahatmaji straightway offered him a chair as hr could not get rid 
of hiH buttoned boots ** While they were discussing things inside 
at such great length, a great leader ol men whispered to me, “I who 
at a pinch could get a lew lakhs to follow me can't get three minutes 
with the 'Chief* while Mr. Jinnah gets three solid hours and 
cannot command three followers f ” 

By 4 p m on the 21st Muzzaffarabad Hall was full to suffo- 
cation, and there was huge crowd of people outside in the grounds 
and on the bridge and on the road leading to it And such a great 
demand tor tickets of admission. I will not give the speeches You 
must have read them in the daily press The Liberals were present in 
their strength and I must say looked very dignified and, I think, behaved 
well too. I liked the Madras Non-Brahmios more than their blathers 
of the Bombay Presidency as represents! by Mr Surve. They were 
more hvoly and ne*er dull, which means there [is hope for them 
However th* Karuatic Non Biahmms were certainly the hest Mr 
Chikodi and his friends are tru^ patriot and thanks to tha» jewel 
of a man, Gangadhnr Rao Dethpande. all bitterness is disappearing 
in that beautiful little province 

I regret to say that with the exception cl some of th* loaders 
the rank and file o( the Swarajists weie unnatural in their befnviour 
They affected a nonchalance which they d-d not fee! in their hearts, 
and, I am afraid, their manners were against them. They thought 
more of th *tr party and less of the country 

The real Non-Co op- ators, tht No-Changcrs*, were in a ad 
plight. They did n.>t object to giving a* much to the Swara «t, 
they wanted. They would give the whole Congress, and rl^n 
thrv would be fr c to go befotc- die foundry wPh a clear programm 
Every one know*! that Mahatma G*ndhi and his co-vtoikc* 
are staunch believers m Civil Disobed*ence as the only method 
that would bring sutecs* Wlui pained them was that even 
in the face of auh a grave unn befoic ihe country the Swarajist* 
were thinking more of petty party gams. They arc very proud of 
their “tactic***, and app* \r to believe m the polity of “grab** 
TJicv nny think in then conceit ihat they hav* tools. d Mahatma 
Gandhi and “drJicd “ h.s . o workeis They can do so and let I proud 
and jubilant, but I would aujnn be fooled a tbouvuu! times in 
the company of a brave and honest mm than triumph w tfi 'hose 
who cannot appreciate a generous and chivalrous act. CVisp.ve the 
reply at the Swarapsti to the simple and earnest appeal of Mautana 
Shaukat Alt *ith r he giavr and noble word? of Mahatma Gandhi 
when he told his lowotkeit in th ck private meeting in the 
Muzzaftarabad Hdl when no otiuider was oresent and no acting was 
needed, “today >ou should no’ do anything to lower the prestige 
of the Swarajist* but do all you can to raw* it ** As for that meaning 
\tu “Note** which the Swaramuin th^ir consultation meeting derided 
o add to the agreet'KfP, it is in ulting Somebody coi reedy said it was 
not even an cy*-vaJh, l ul o\h and a kick in the eye All this would 
however, do us good. Let it be our penance and our 21 days* fast. 

Vhr Conference, on the whole, wan a great success Mahatmaji 
ar ! Maulano Mohamed Ah are to be congratulated on it. How I 
w J> I could hare mcluded m my falicitatiom Swarajug leaders also 


Mr. Jinnah wants the Muslim League to meet at Bombay. 
He has invited the Mohamedan Educational Conference also with it 
I wopoae the two are combined to give him a decent sized reactionary 
audience. Let us ice what they do. 

I hear the Nejd and Hejaz Khiiafat Delegation would be 
leaving by the 1 5th of December by 5 S. Jehangir. May they suc- 
ceed in bringing peace to the Holy Hejaz. Friends of Sharif Husain 
and his family are carrying on a mischievous propaganda in the city of 
Bombay where there is always an unfortunate crowd of “ scribes " 
who would write for any cause provided they are paid for it. Even 
they find it hard to abuse Ibn-i-Sa'ud His general attitude and his 
actions have both been very correct and for once true words have 
been spoken out boldly that “the whole Muslim world has a voice in 
the affairs of the Holy Hejaz And it is the victor in possession and 
not the invader merely who speaks out like this. The vanquished it 
still scheming and sending Doctor Naji-ul-Aseel to England for 
begging help and negotiating a revised Treaty. 

Now to more cheerful things Bombay will soon have the 
annual Cricket Carnival and this year all the three Indian teams will 
be good The Hindu batting is strong and no wonder it is so 
with Kankaya Naidu, Vethal. Deodhar, Jai, Navab and Joshi of 
of Indore. The bowling is not so strong Joshi and Ogadh Shankcr 
will have to bear the brunt. The Parsees have the great and 
veteran Col. K. Mietry of Patiala playing this yeai They say J. S. 
Warden is as good as ever If so, he will be a tower of strength 
to his side. Vajifdar and Dolly Kapadia are there and they say 
the two other Kapadias are also good. In Colah they have a man 
from whom great things are expected Kalapaw is a bowler they 
rely cn besides Warden, Elavia and others. It is a good side. 

For once the Muualmans too have a good team I am glad 
Bhopal is sending a big contingent, though all will be sorry to see that 
Prmce Hamidullah would not be thereto command the side. 
SaUmuddin, K M. Akram, Abdul Salam, Khan Mohamed. Hasan 
Shah and W'azecr will be coming Tamboowalla and Botawalla 
are also there They have experienced bowlers in Saiamuddin,* 
Abdul Salatn. Khan Mohamed and Wazeer besides Tamboowalla 
and others It would be interesting to watch the game, but I am 
afraid I would be away, having a more strenuous game to play on 
which depend* the fate of Islam and of India 

Mahatma Gandhi went on the 24th to Sabarmati and 
would stay there upto the 1st or 2nd, when he joins Maulana 
Shaukat All at Delhi. They will attend the Khiiafat Conference at 
Amritsar on the 5lh December and the Provincial Conference at 
Lahore on the 6th December They then go to Rawalpindi to meet 
the Koliat people and then tour in the Punjab upto the 1 5th when 
Malntmaji will be returning to Sabarmati before going to Belgaura 
I It hai accepted the Presidentship of the Congress and you may 
'afc*y expect a clear lead for *xrk in the year of grace 3 925. 

•fa 

AD INERTIAM. 

Nytnpli of the placid brow and eye* serene ! 

Sister of soft-e\ed Peace and mild Content! 

Thai lov’st to dwell at ease, ’mid song and scent. 

In blossomed groves or shady coverts green ; 

That in cool streams, bright poppied banks between. 

Dost lave thy languid limbs neath branches bent 
To intertwine for thee a leafv tent 

Safe from man’s garc and Phoebus' arrows keen, 

I fly to theel O wrap me in thine arms. 

And lull my head upon thy gentle breast, 

That, tangled in the mazes of thy charms; 

My soul may lose its fever and unrest. 

And be unmoved ‘midst all the dread alarms 
Of earthly life which haggard cares molest 

Nizamat Jung. 
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f 5ik December 

In Mothers Memory. III. 

(By Mohameo A u) 

To judge the full significance of mother's decision to give 
us modem Western education, one must first understand the prejudice 
that prevailed against such education in Upper India. It had 
been the centre of Muslim political life for eight centuries, and even 
when the rule of India passed away trora Muslim hands by slow 
and hardly perceptible degrees in the century between the battle of 
Plassey and the Indian Mutiny, the Musalmans of Upper India did not 
cease to regard the new rulers of India as something very inferior 
to themselves in civilization and culture. This storm of ill-will and 
disdain had been gathering for a whole century, and was precipitated, 
among other things, by the aggressive activity of Christian 
missionaries. The Mutiny began near Calcutta as an affair of the 
sepoys ; but in the storm-centre of out province, where it had to be 
fought out if English rule was to continue in India, it soon attracted 
to itself many forms of discontent which had been gathering force 
and volume for more than a generation, and religion was inextricably 
mixed up with politics. Although so many Musalmans had at 
enormous risk assisted the English, at a time when hardly any one could 
have predicted their eventual success with any degree of assurance, 
it was the Muslim aristociacy in the province that suffered most 
in die terrible aftermath of the Mutiny. In {.fact, m its permanent 
results eveo more than in some of its terrors, it could, without any 
considerable exaggeration, be compared with the social upheaval 
that the French Revolution meant to the old nobihty of Franoc. 
The remnants of Muslim aristocracy, deprived of influence and of 
many of their possessions, certainly did not expect the return of the 
Muslim rule. Nevertheless a whole generation kept sullenly aloof 
from all contact with the culture ol the new rulers of India, 
which in their heart of hearts they still despised. Musalmans of 
these regions were in no mood to take advantage of die education 
provided by the Universities of Calcutta, Bombay and Madras, 
founded in the vary year m which the Mutiny convulsed these 
provinces. The Punjab had to do without a University for 
another quarter of a century, and even then it had to interlard 
English education with a great display of the encouiagement of 
Oriental lore. Our own province had to wait for some years 
longer; and then, too, it was not the University established by 
Government that induced the bulk of Musalmans to throw off their 
old prejudices against English education but our projected by 
a Musalman of Delhi who strenuously protested against the complete 
divorce of religious from secular learning Few mdred can realize 
to-day the (eel mgs of those Upper India Muslims who sulked in their 
tents for so long, or the difficulties of pioneers of English 
education among them like Syed Ahmed Khan, who founded 
within two decades of the Mutiny the Aligarh College, which u 
now the first chartered Muslim University m India. 

The attitude of Indian Musalmans towards English culture 
and education took an even more hostile form in our own , State of 
Rampur. U was the only tract in the province still und*r on Indian 
and a Muslim ruler, and was on that account a veritable oasis in 
she wsrrouoding M British “ India The principal inhabitant* of 
RampiU were, like those of the rest of Rohiikhand, descendants 
af Rohilla* that had come from Afghanistan. Warren Hastings had 
(ought against the Rohilla* one of the most unpopular of wars 
for a purely mercenary reason, when British forces were, so to speak, 
itired by the ruler of Oudh, and the State of Rampur was the 
remnant of their independent territory which had extended az 
Sung ta Gang (i.e from the Himalayas to the Canges). They 
canid not bear much tove for the English whose services had been 
obtained against them in exchange for hard cash. When the 
Mutiny broke out and raged in all its fury at Meerut and Delhi, 
both within a hundred mites of Rampur, it soon spread 
,4 q the surrounding Rohilla country. Nevertheless the ruler of 
Ruapur actually rendered invaluable assistance to the hard-pressed 


British from diet isolated centre in spite of die unpopularity of 
the British cause among the Rohillas. This unpopularity before 
tong involved the ruler himself, who had otherwise been very popular, 
and deserved to be loved by his subject for his great generosity 
In fact, it is related that his own soldiers when changing guards 
outside his sleeping apartment, and pointing out the various articles of 
value in their charge to the relieving soldiers, would mention last of 
all his gold bed and then conclude the list with the bitter “ aside " 
“And the infidel that sleeps in that gold bed!” After the Mutiny, 
when neither the Court of Delhi, nor even that of Lucknow, was left 
to attract the remnant of Muslim learning, Rampur could still offer it a 
refuge and an asylum The next ruler, who has left to his successors 
the legacy of many of the most valuable Arabic and Persian manus- 
cripts which they greatly cherish, and which make with the many addi- 
tions made by them the finest collection in all India, was himself no 
mean scholar. This emphasised the cultural conseivatism of Rampur 
all the more, and marked it out from the rest ot the province, 
even though, as we have seen, it bore little love for the new learning 
Its antagonism to English education may well be judged from an 
amusing incident that occurred towards the end of the last century 
In course of time even that little bit of old unadulterated India 
came to be connected with the rest of the world by telegraph 
wires, and one day a Rampur Pathan had the surprise of his life 
in getting a telegram. It was, of course, m English ; and when 
he and his friends had recovered from the first shock of surprise, 
they had now to face the inevitable problem, who was to decipher 
this strange message from a heathen world > At last somebody 
happened to remember that some of the boys of our family had 
been sent away to learn English, and mentioned this to the perplexed 
recepient of the telegraphic message The moment he offered 

this solution of the difficulty, the rest of the company expressed their 
pious disbelief in the information, and one of them burst out. 

“ Astaghfirullah l [ God forgive ! ] What do you say ? My dear 
man, they are gentlemen/*' 

Well “ gentlemen though we believe ourselves to be, we had 
nevertheless been impious enough to study English' even though we 
had to leave Rampur for the sake of education. There was fortu- 
nately for us a very enlightened and progressive gentleman then at 
Rampur who had himself received English education at the 
Bareilly High School. This was the fate Azimuddin Khan, 
General of the Rampur forces, who was subsequently for many years 
before his tragic death at the hand of murderers at the head of the 
Rampur administration, and did so much to reform it. He had 
sent to Bareilly High School some o; his relations also , but he was 
anxious to get as many young members of the Rampur aristocracy 
educated as possible, and although there was a kind of political 
rivalry between him and our uncles, he nad neverthlcss induced 
them to send one or two of their children to that school. Not many 
ol these remained for long at Bareilly, hut he succeeded so well 
with our mother, whom he came to interview himself from the other 
side of the purdah, that one after another no less than four of us 
went to school, and it was only my eldest brother, who was an 
epileptic from his infancy, that did not learn English - except 
the little that he had learnt in father's lifetime from the local 
“Teacher Sahib, “ and perhaps also from father’s secretary. Women 
are generally more religious, or, at least, more conservative and more 
superstitious than men; but mother, although she was intensely reli- 
gious, was remarkably free from prejudice and from supervision The 
moment she was approached by General Azimuddin Khan Saheb, she 
consented to to send Zulfiqar Bhai to Bareilly, and people wondered 
that any mother should have been so lacking in love tof her children 
as to send them away from home while they were still so young. 

Zulfiqar Bhai’s progress at school pleased mother so much 
that in the following year she derided to send Shaukat also to 
Bareilly* keeping at home only Nawazish Bhai, the father of Sadiq, 
to memorise (he Quran, besides our eldest invalid brother and. ol 
course, myself. But when motjier wanted our uncle who looked after 
our property to pay for Shaukat's schooling also, he flatly refused, 
remarking in all sincerity, but also with all the bitterness 
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characteristic of At timet, «od*more specially of At 'placet (hat one , 
" Widel ** twas bad enough in tamilj$ 

iBot our mother was determined and secretly pawned tome personal 
jewelry of her own with the help of the maid-servant of a Hindu 
neighbour who was a banker, and packed off the second would-be 
“ Infidel ^-of the family also to Bareil ly. He was sent with the as* 
surance that she had enough mon ty in her own hand now to pay for 
his schooling at least for sometime to come. When our uncle had 
been thus outwitted by a resolute woman, whose self-reliance through- 
out a long life of hardships and difficulties had only beeo equalled by 
her implicit trust in the bountiful providence of God he got her 
trinkets released from pawn, and paid tor the schooling of both of his 
nephews, from the proceeds of our property And to, when yet 
another “ Infidel '* sought perdition, he accepted the inevitable, and 
I proceeded to Bareilly without any clandestine negotiations of mother 
with a pawn broker’s maid. As in so many other things in my life, 
Shaukat had thus paved the way for me and made it smooth. 

* 


Anecdotage. 


Carl Hertz, the great juggler and illusion king, is fond of 
recalling how he once served a race-course sharp with a dose of his 
own medicine. The crook was operating the pea-under-the-thimble 
swindle, and had already reaped a nice harvest from his dupes. 
Carl Hertz arrived on the scene to hear the following appeal 

“ Now, ladies, gents and noblemen, I offer you the opportunity 
of a lifetime, Herr in my # and I *ave a small pea. You will 
observe that ! shall place this pea bunder one of these thimbles. 
Perfectly plain, isn’t it > No deception at all. Now, I am prepared 
to bet any gent present that he won’t spot the thimble the little joker is 
under." 

Til bet you five shillings I can," said the juggler, assuming 
the expression of a confiding innocent 

The bet was accepted with alacrity, the thimble raised, and the 
pea disclosed by the triumphant Hertz. 

The swindler's expression of astonishment was a study for the 
gods. Thinking that the sleight-of-hand must have failed for once, 
he repeated the experiment and doubled the stakes, but only with 
the same result. Again the procedure was repeated, and once again 
the smiling Carl withdrew the pea from the thimble he had selected. 
This was too much for the baffled sharp, who, with a despairing 
gesture and appropriate strong language, cried, recklessly 

" Lord lummc. tins beats the band I Why, I've got the bioomin 
pea in me ’and all the time l ” 

Quite so, replied Hertz, sweetly, as he moved oft, M but you 
ee, I always make a point of canymg my own pea." 


bickrrt and Whistler were once printing etchings together, 
when the former dropped a cjpper plate. * How like you, said 
Whistler Five minutes, afterwards Whistler dropped one himself. 
There was a paifoc ‘Mow unlike me,’ was his remark 


A wealthy Canadian nacrcd Cass came to London with a 
reputation as a clever financier. He gave many people "lips" about 
stocks and, in consequence, they were nearly ruined. 

" I can’t Understand it/* s*id one of the victims, M I always thought 
Cass was so clever/' 

i dare say he mat in Canada/’ said Lord Marcus, Beresford, 
but I suppose, crossing the C>e‘s become an anf* 


teteatete 



A CORRESPONDENT writes to us as follows; M We have KacT 
three sampleslof Education Ministership. 
Education Ministers, In the Punjab the one-sided policy 
succeded in thoroughly annoying the Hindus 
and pleasing only a section of Musalmaot. o < Bengal 1 the 
Orator* tried to please both sides and ended by losing all. The 
Bekaree ’Juggler* who cleverly turned two thousand into four 
thousand, with an eye to re-appointment for the third time, 
pursued a policy of 1 All for the majority’ who will elect the third 
minister. Only one alternative remains to be tried. A National 
Educational Minister named sometime ago by Mahatma Gandhi, 
should the Swaraj dreamed by him ever become a reality — a man wb» 
will keep the scutes evenly balanced." We had considerable 
diffidence in publishing this, as we came to know, not so long ago 
who the National Educational Minister was whom Mahatma 
Gandhi had named. We have consulted that individual, and he 
informs us that when Swaraj is achieved (he one occupation that he 
would choose for himself, should he be given the choice, would be to 
have a small school of little boys -“and girls— preferably not above die 
age of ten, and generally 7 or 8 years old, whom he would like to 
teach and bring up entirely in his own way. More ambitious schemes 
of National Education he would leave for others, though he. too, had 
to try his ’prentice hand at one such scheme for the National Muslim 
University at Aligarh, which we shall deal with m an early issue of 
The Comrade. Not that there is no ambitioudriess in having a 
schoool of little children. When Shah Jahan was a prisoner of 
Aurangzeb, and the son was willing to give everything to the father 
except his liberty— which would have meant giving away his own 
head — Shah Jahan only asked for some boys to teach. On hearing* 
of this, his astute son remarked . 

[The fumes of power have not yet loft his brain. j 
I here is certainly no autocrat greater than a schoolmaster But even this 
ambition is fast ebbing away. The Educational Minister Desig* 
nate of Mahatmaji’s Republic, if that dream came true early enough, 
would ask for nothing more than a year s holiday, and the first me 
to which he would put it would --to go to sleep ! Another corres- 
pondent writes to us that “ twenty-six columns ti The Comrade are 
devoured much too quickly by your readers, and I would suggest your 
increasing it to at least forty. Raising of the price cannot be 
thought of, but every effort will he made by your subscribers to 
enlarge their circle." After the "Blessed Restoration" there 
arose a school of aristocratic gentleman-writers who considered 
it vulgar for a gentleman to take pains with his writing. They 
fancied ** easy writing/* Congreve wrote of these very truly. “It 
may be easy i writing; but it is d— d hard reading!" Well, 
twenty-six coulmns may or may not be devoured much loo quickly; 
but it takes horribly long to write the major portion of them. 
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m»y be casu reading, but it is d — d hard tariU ng. Three whole 
*i«ht* a week pawed out of bed on there cold nights in order to 
bring out the week’s Comrade, and half of the other night* 
passed ]io the tame way, while the day* are devoted to the Hamdard ; 
to the business tide of thete undertaking*, and to national work in 
connection with the Congrew and the Khilafat dou make one long 
for a year’s holiday and — for deep. May the Mahatma** dream 
come true toon enough, and then be time to bed, to sleep— 
perchance to dream I 

+ + + 

PANDIT MOTILAL Nehru sends u* the following for publication : 

“ The proposer* and seconder* of name* 
All Partiea’ for the Committee appointed by the AH 

Conference Committee. Parties' Conference held in Bombay omitted 
at the time to give the designation* and full 
addresses of the gentlemen elected to the said Committee. The under* 

signed will be obliged if the gentlemen elected or their proposers 
and seconders will now furnish him with their addresses and the 
names of the parties or associations to which they belong." He also 
writes • — 

“ In pursuance of a resolution passed by the Committee appoint- 
ed by the All Parties* Conference at Bombay on the 22nd November 
1924, the undersigned invites the Secretaries of aU political parties 
and associations in the country to send the suggestions o! their orga- 
nisations as to the basis on which, in their opinion, union of all parties 
it possible within the Congress. Suggestions should reach the •indcr- 
signed before the 20th of December, 1924.** We invite the attention 
of all concerned to the above notice issued by Pandit Motilai Nehru 
at the Secretary of the Committee appointed by the All-Parties 
Conference recently held in Bombay. We have often marked that the 
scramble for membership of such Committee it at times too great to 
allow either the electors or the elected to bent in mind the limited 
number of candidates required for a Committee of manageable and 
working proportions. The list of proposed names swells like Birth-day 
Honours List to an unnecessary extent and the persons interested in their 
own or in their friend’s election often forget in their j ea) even the claims ol 
decency. Probably thr very worst example of such excessive real is the 
huge Committee that has been "elected "through the simple process 
forced on Mahatma Gandhi of adding cilery name that uas proposed 
to the Committee that he had himseif with sufficient forethought 
named in his resolution and to which he had given the power to 
co-opt other members whenever necessary. It has been said that the 
Government of fhdia is ** a despotism of despatch-boxes tempered 
by the lots ol keys I u Perhaps the only good feature of the. Com- 
mittee dia> hat been recently "elected* is that the designations 
and addresses of so many of its members are unknown. *' That is 
certai nl y no disadvantage— unless, of course, those unknown member* 
know that they have been " elected " and remind the world of 
thetr existence. We publish Pandit Modlat Nehru’s request, but may 
we appeal to most of thete Committeemen not to comply with it ) 
We hope many will resign at an early dale. We could have 
consoled ourselye* with the hope that many would not. at any rate, 
take the trouble ol turning up ; but. alas! wc know that the man you 
would give anything to keep away is just the man who would turn 
up from the ends of the earth to meddle wtth and to muddle every- 
thing. We are more than doubtful of the success of our appeal ; 
but we persist and offer to many of these men who intend to attend 
the meetings of this unwieldy Committee the famous advice that 
Punch offered to those who intended to marry: "DON'T! ’* 


The Comrade. 


Party Split in Turkey. 

INDIAN Mussalmans, and particularly those that had taken a 
leading part in work connected with the Khilafat. have very properly 
remained reticent with regard to affairs in Turkey. Those Mus- 
salmans who have read and understood what it was that the abortive 
Treaty of Sevres contemplated against Turkey and Islam can never 
adequately thank Ghazi Mustafa Kemal Pasha and his Angora 
colleagues for the salvation their magnificent and heroic efforts brought 
to the temporal power of Islam And those who realise that there 
is no room in Islam for a Vattcanized Pope -the Head of a Church 
without temporal power — and that in the world of Islam there can 
be no such lacerating distinctions as spiritual and temporal, that the 
religion of Islam is neither other-worldly nor worldly , but only 
unworldly , and that the Last of the Prophets ( on whom be Cod's 
benedictions and peace) 

■kJf* jl 

(opened the door of the world with the key of the faith ) — 
those who realise all this can never be too thankful to the President 
of the Turkish Republic for what he enabled his country to achieve 
for the entire world of Islam, even though to-day his ideas about the 
real character of his success may be very different from these. 

What h*a ideas on the subject of Islam are we shall be unable to 
understand in their entirety unless the Indian Khilafat Delegation 
receives its passports for Turkey and is thin enabled to talk things over 
with him. But we welcome the following indication of his religious 
views in ooe particular which we glean from a paragraph published 
m the Daily Dispatch of Manchester : — 

The irreligious nttiUdc cf tb«* new ri.ler* o£ Turkey seem* r.j 
emphasised by tht* report that MuaiaU Kemal, inaugurating a 
hospital at Gttfiarea, led tne Assembly m prayer hlmselt, instead 
o’ leaving iho !unr L ion to the official Imam ol the local) it v 

If thit is all " the irreligious attitude of the new rulers of Turkey*" 
then we have more than a sneaking preference for it as compared with 
the 41 old fashioned Turkish opinion" which this act of the President 
of Reoublic is said to be " calculated to offend." The writer admits 
that there is, of course, no priesthood ir Islam, and Kemal* act 
cannot be described as in any way sacrilegious " This is not all, 
for it is certainly not ’*ot a piece with the spirit that abolished the 
Khilafat." and if Chazi Mustafa Kemal Pasha does not love a Khalifa 
who would only mumble and mutter prayers all day long and 
repeat his beads, we may tell him we love such a Khalifa still less. 
What we want is a Commander of the Faithful who would lead the 
Annies of Islam on the field of battle like the Chazi himself, and 
thereaftei lead them tn the Mosque, as the Chazi has now done 
at Gesaiea. and lead them again in the Parliament of Islam, and 
not as the Chazi is doing, alas! only in the Parliament of Turkey. 

The Chazi has already realized the ambition of being the 
George Washington of Turkey, and some people believe him to be 
cherishing the hope of one day realizing another ambition 
also, the ambition of being its Napoleon We would far rather 
see him as the President of the Muslim Federation of the 
World ; the George Washington of the United States of Islam. 
Only we prefer that instead of aspiring to become Washington or 
Napoleon he should rather have the ambition of becoming one day the 
Abu Bakr or Omar of a more extensive and more varied Common- 
wealth than theirs in which, with "every modern convenience ” as the 
saying is. the State should be informed with that ancient spirit which 
is still the most " modern " thing in the world. 

Let the lurks ask for the latest fashion m dress in 
Rue de la Paix: but for the dernier crl in faiths »hey must 
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come to the 44 Old Howe ” in Mecca I It it the mo* modem 
at well aft the moat ancient thing, became it ift M the nature of Allah 9 ! 
own designing in which He hat created Mankind/* That i» the 
dtcnri-qayyim , the right and the standing, everlasting religion of the 
world “ though most people know it not" It is free from die “-itts 99 
and "-isms’ 9 d Jews and Christians— and let us add of some of thenar- 
row jurists of Mam itself— like the laith of Abraham himself who was 
neither a Jew nor « Christian nor an associator of others with God but 
a true Muslim — the preacher and practiser of Islam or self-sur- 
render to God “ and the believer in the deerri-haneef or innate, natural, 
inborn, inherent faith of Man before men had "split up their 
religion and become parties, every sect rejoicing in what they had 
with them,** and reviling the rest of mankihd. ” Who forsakes the 
religion of Abraham but he who makes himself a fool ” for Muslims, 
like him, belong to the ummat*l'wosta, equi -distant alike from the self- 
indulgence of those who have taken their Desires for their Deity 
and follow them, and from the self-imposed asceticism of the ancho- 
rites that endeavour to thwart Nature instead of regulating their 
natural passions and impulses and cannot keep it up. The Muslims 
are to be the NORM for all mankind, “witnesses” against other 
nations that depart from this normal state, just as the Prophet [on 
whom be God’s benediction and peace) was an eximplar for them 
and a ” witness “ against themselves whenever they departed from 
it and became “freaks” of self-indulgence or of ruhbanlet or 
anchontism. It is towards / hit faith that a Muslim is to ” turn his 
face ” or “set his purpose.” How wc wish we could read with Ghazi 
Mustafa Kcmal Pasha and his great nation the Thirtieth Chapter of 
the Holy Quran, significantly entitled, “ The Romans,” and in their 
company re-discovcr in it “the politics of Islam,” 

In this is explained the common origin of all men inspite 
of their subsequent separation into races and nations. “And 
one of His signs is also that He created from dust, then lo ! ye are 
mortals who scatter.” In this is also explained man’s nature, which 
is Love and Peace and not Hatred and War : ” And He made 
between you love and compassion ; most surely there are signs in this 
for a people who reflect.” Surely Islam or the religion of 
Universal Peace alone consorts with this Love and Compassion 
and not international war such as that which was being waged by 
Romans and Persians against each other which ultimately and 
in the ordinary course of filrat-l-Uah or,“ nature of God’s own 
designing,” resulted in their absorption within th<" Empire of Islam 
Difference of language and colour were removed once for all by 
their divine solvent of all such Devil's difference* : ” And on? o* His 
signs is the creation of the heavens and the earth, and the diversity of 
your tongues and colours , most surely there are signs in this for the 
learned [or perhaps ‘a/arneen* or the Nations]. ” Corruption had 
appeared on land and sea by reason of that which the 
hands of man had wrought, that He might make them tarte a 
part of that which they Ind done, so that they might return.” 
The Dark Ages of the world were now to end and Man 
was to awake from the sleep of centuries a* a giant refreshed : 
“ And one of His signs is your sleeping by night and by day, and 
your seeking of His grace , moat rurely there are signs in this tor 
a people who would hear ” Ihe flaming onset of Islam carried 
hope as well as fear with it to the Nations and il was lor them to 
choose whether u should annihilate or should resivc them - ‘And 
one of His signs is that He shows you the lightning for fear utid 
tor hope, and sends down water Iron* the ciuid so that He reviveth 
the earth therewith after its death , most surely there are A*g m in 
this for a people who understand.” But to return to the conditions 
•I Tui key to-day. 

As wc have said a luial ]u<‘$ment cannot yet be pronounced 
on the religious attitude of the present rulers of Turkey But wc 
have no hesitation in saying tlu»t then decision with regard to the 
"abolition’ of the Khilabtf wa* ; agamic and did no good to the 
Turkish nation eilhei. When first the news of this reached India, 
the Editoi of this Review spoke a* great length on the subject at 
the Jam/ Masjid of Ahgath, and while making it peifecily clear 
that it was unsafe to trust everything that was cabled out by a non- 
Muslim and non-Turkish agency f rom Turkey, he had not hesitated 
to characterise tfe Turkish action reported by Reuter in the strongest 
terms. With that, for the present, we are not concerned. It is 
rather his description of the prospect of the future in Turkey that 
we would recall to-day. He had said: — 


49 * <*nnot conceive that the Turks as a nation will take these changes 
lying down, no matter bow strong the President of the 
Republic nmy be at the present moment, and it ia the fear of a 
bloody revolution p gainst the present regime which causes me 
the greatest disquiet If that breaks out, the Powers of Europe 
will bo sure to intervene on some pretext or other and the fruits of 
victory so Ubouriously achieved, and at gurh terrible sacrifices, 
may be loft to my Turkish co-re) i gloat eta. But whe T hcr any 
section of the governing classes of Turkey revolts against these 
unheard-of changes or not, the Anatolian peafkutry, that 
display* to this day at its best the ethical teachings of the Holy 
Prophr t In its ovn tiuly Islamic life, will never forgive those 
th.it Lave wrought th«*e changes when it once awakens to 
their ttlgmfieaarc These good men and true do not for a 
moment imagine that the great generals and other 
commanders, much less their great Con, mander-fn- Chief, that 
hiul so recently led them and sj unexpectedly from defeat to 
victory JigdnHt thj Greeks and a*l other Christians that supported 
thf'in, can possiNy think of desti Dying the Khilafat, and thus 
wreck ana rum the fine fabric ol their thirteen-century old faith 
But oner they iraliB' Una, as sooner or later they must do, pro- 
vided if counts t l ie f*eu are as they are Hated to be, I will not 
given day’s purchase for the entire Republican Government. 
The Turk is very slow to anger , but when he is once roused, 
the punishment t »at lie roeU&out to the offenders it condign \fay 
Allah spun* our 1 urkish brethn-u nil this and lew! them into the 
right path— ihe path of those on whom is His blousing, uud not 
the path of those* with whom He is wroth, nor of those that have 
gone asiiay ’ 

In March last when this speech was made it was dear that a 
sort of military dictatorship existed in Turkey, and newspapers and 
deputies were alike gagged. Even then we felt sure that an 
“ Opposition " existed, and we think Rauf Bey, the heroic Captain 
of the Hamidiyya of the Balkan War fame acted very prudently in 
not trying conclusions with the 19 Government.” It is the defec 
tion of the generals, like Kazim Qara Bakr Pasha and Ait 
Fuad Pasha, from the so-called “ Popular ” Party that has 
made the removal of the gag possible. Bloodshed has so far beeo 
avoided , and we pray that our Turkish brethren, who, we fear 
sometimes rashly use in their party feuds also the weapons ot war 
that should be reserved for the enemy in the battle-field will avoid 
all re«ort to force. 

We believe the " Opposition ” will yet grow in strength and 
although we dread the possibilities of all party splits in Turkey, we 
think the emergence of the new Party will check the extravagances of 
the “ Popular “ Party in religion, and will help rather than retard 
the real progress of Turkey. 

It is true that many a member of the Committee of Union and 
Progress on whom the faith of Islam sat very lightly calls the 
present luler, of Turkey deerrsiz or be-deen (irreligious), and 
that, unless he has changed a good deal since 1913. or even since 
1923, it would not be with a humour of its own for a leader of the 
new party like Adnan Bey lo call any other Turk d tenrsiz. But 
Rauf Bey is, we are glad to read, accuseJ of being a Khllafotjl or 
“ Khilafahst” and Karim Qara Bakr Parha is wetl-known to bo a 
good Muslim That is why we welcome the new “Opposition ", and 
trust, not that *t will defeat the “ Government,” Rut that it will 
before long leaven the whole lump of the Turkish Assembly and 
the Turkish nation. 

From private advices received by us we are satisfied that 
there is no danger of Republicanism being defeated by the old 
Osmanli despotism for which there is no room in the world to-day 
and for which there was never any room in Islam, (This we say 
without prejudice to the character and capacity ot Abdul Majeed 
Effendi who made admirable Khalifa of Islam). Rauf Bey, even if 
he ma> talk for an hour without once mentioning the Republic is a 
good republican, and is we feel sure no less a lover of Liberty and 
of Democracy than Ghazi Mustafa Kemal Pasha or Ghazi Ismet 
Pasha themselves. It is another matter altogether that he may be, 
as we ourselves are, levers of Islamic Theocracy, which is the 
Government not of a priest or a padithah, but the Government of 
GocChimself. Let us pray that He may persuade all Turkish parties 
to unite in restoring to Turkey and to the entire Muslim world 
the Kingdom of God. 
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Gharib Shah Mosque. 

IT appear# that in accordance with the Delhi New Capital 
Railway Work# Scheme, the G. I. P, Railway is constructing an 
additional station, probably a Ceremonial Reception Platform, 
near Pah&rgunj. Opposite to the station or the platform and 
between it and tome railway lines is an old mosque known after 
Gharib Shah used to this day for offering prayers by the 
Munalmans of Pahargan). When it became known that the Govern- 
ment wanted to demolish a portion if not the whole oi it, Muslim feeling 
was greatly excited, and on the 18th of January a public meeting was 
held after the Friday Service near the Gharib Shah Mosque under 
the auspices ol the Anjuman-i-Muhabr-ul Muslimecn of Paharguni to 
protest against this projected sacrilege The resolution passed at this meet* 
ing quite clearly stated that according to Islamic law no part of a mosque 
could be sold or exchanged nor demolished with the object of using the 
site for any other purpose. The meeting warned the Government 
that * if any portion whatsoever of this mosque is demolished or its 
passage is blocked to the Muslims for prayers it would be dangerous, 
and Government would be held responsible for the consequences/* 
On the 21st January in reply to a letter of the 16th, the then Deputy 
Gommissioiicr, Mr. Yeung, wrote to say that he would give an inter- 
view to the President of the Anjuman and also to any of the con- 
veners of, or speakers at the public meeUng held by the Anjuman on 
the 18th if they wouM also care to attend. He intimated that ‘'it h 
evident both Irom your letter and from the reports of the speeches 
at the meeting that the arrangements for the preservation and future 
maintenance of this mosque arc not known to the public.' It seems 
that at this mtcivaew the Mussalmagis explained that what the Deputy 
Commissioner called ” arrangements for the preservation and future 
maintenance of this mosque” were not what they purported to be, lor 
it has been decided to demolish a Hujra oi room of the mosque nd 
•other portions also. 

On the I 7th of February another letter was addressed to the 
Deputy Commissioner reminding him that in the couise of the 
^intei view cn tne 21st January every possible or doubtful 
point of view has been explained to him, and that apparently he had 
been satisfied and promised to take up the matter with the railway 
authorin'*. Mussalmans had been a prey to a great disquiet and 
iatranc|Uilhty oq account of the uncertainty aliout the fate of the. 
mosque, and having heard nothing from the Deputy Commissioner, 
they informed him tha* delay in the announcement of a favourable 
decision was causing mote and moic anxiety. They therefore, 
asked for the early issue of orders declaring that there would be no 
interference ol any sort with the mosque and that it would remain 
safe and intact On the 5th of March the Deputy Commissioner 
replied to this letter and fixed the 8tl. for an interview in which 
he promised to explain the result of further negotiations with the 
railway authorities, it seemed that after *h is interview the 

Deputy Commissionei went to inspect the Ghaiib Shah Mosque 
on the 1 2th March. 

Jmt at this time a question was a -.Led by Haji Wajihuddin 
M.LA., in the Assembly on the subject of this mosque. 

In reply to it Sir Malcolm Hailes said * “It is not true that any 

portion of the platform of the Gharib Shah Mosque is to be 

<gt off and converted into a railway platform The mosque budding 
.and platform will not be touched, h may be necessary at some future 
time to take up a portion of the courtyard. The only action imme- 
diately contemplated is the removal of, the out- house to the S. W. of the 
mosque.” This alteration, as has been repeatedly explained to 
local persons interested ** is absolutely indispensable for the construction 
.of the new railway station. 4 * Here we see die inveterate habit of 
these alien officials to look at things from no other point of view 
but that ef their own convenience, even if the religious obligations 
of Indian communities are involved There is no official in India 
who can pretend to be ignorant of the religious requirements of 
the Mmsalman* in connection with their mosques since the self- 
name argument, “ absolute iodispensability/* had resulted in 1913 


in the tragedy connected with the Cawnpore Mosque. There, 
as every one knows, a portion of the mosque in which was situated 
e p ace where ablutions are made, including the drain for carrying 
off the water used in making the ablutions, was demoted in order 
to make room for a colonnade or arcade along the street running 
below. This poition was actually demolished, but had to be restored, 
and even now the Mussalma ns demand that the passage still left below 
under the restored Wazoo-khana should be closed to the general public 
and preserved for the exclusive use of Mussalmans visiting the mosque 
for prayers, since the ground had been dedicated to God for purposes 
of the mosque and cannot lawfully be used for any other purpose 
Sir Malcolm Hailej has less excuse than others for misunderstanding 
a Mussalman s religious obligations in this matter, for when he was 
Chief Commissioner of Delhi we brought to his notice the case ol 
more than one mosque, and saved them from demolition, and in one 
case, namely the mosque of Haziat Abdul Haq Muhaddis Dehlavi 
which had been demolished, as Sir Malcolm Hailey assured us 
himself, without his permission or knowledge, had to be rebuilt at 
Government expense 

But it seems during the interval between our suspending the 
publication of the Comrade and the Hamdardand their re-appearance, 
some obscure mosques have been demolished in clearing the site lor 
the new Capital. In answer to another question of Haji Wajihuddin 

on the 14th March Sir Malcolm Hailey said that " a sum of 
Rs. 30,547 is lying in deposit with the District Judge, Delhi, as compen- 
sation awarded ten years ago for mosques in the course of the Land 
Acquisition proreedings for the new Capital. This sum covers 1 7 
Mosques situated in 8 small villages ,# lnthescdaysof financial stringency 
a sum so large as Ra. 30,547 would tempt anybody, and yet for ten 
whole years it has remained M unclaimed property ” lying with the 
District Judge Not one poor villager out of these 8 villages has come 
forward to claim compensation for a single mosque acquired by 
Government. What more evidence could Sir Malcolm Hailey 
require in support ol the well known f*»rt that the property in a mosque 
is that of Allah alone, and no Mussalman can claim or receive com- 
pensation lor Allah’s property forcibly acquired by some of His 
creatures? 

Things dragged on III# this, and at last a telegram was 
addressed to the Viceroy on the 9tb May by the Pahargunj Muslim 
Anjuman No notice seems to have been taken of this , and hardly 
any belter fate was in store for the represent a bon, addressed by die 
Anjuman to die Chief Coramisfcioner. The Mussalmans concluded this 
representation by telling that official . 44 Respected Sir ! We had very 
plainly and honestly told the Deputy Commissioner that the Govern- 
ment was, no doubt, authorised to do just as they pleased, but diat 
this kind of action would be on her part an evident indifference 
and disrespect to our rchgion which the Mustalmans could hardly 
tolerate/* We wish we could quote from this pathetic document at 
greater length to show how these believers in M the kind and just 
policy of Great Britain” had done everything that was possible to 
bring the Government tv a more reasonable frame of mind. So far 
not a word h*d been set down in writing as to the intentions of 
Governments and every written communication to the officials had 
resulted in an interview where no doubt an attempt was made to 
persuade the Mussalmans to accept a settlement contrary to their 
religious law Having Ured of getting a favourable decision 
in writing, Musalmans now begged at last for an interview with the 
Government. But this request was also ” turned down,” and the 
only reply given by the Chief Commissioner was that he had M nothing 
to add to what the Deputy Commissioner, Delhi, already appears 
to have communicated.” 
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But among the papers of the Anjuman we find a copy of the 
"Minutes of Discursion M on the Chari b Shah Mosque case on the 
6th June 1924. They run thus: * 
w Present : - 

Mr. E. R Abbot, C.I.E., Chief Commissioner, Delhi. 

Mr. A. A L. Pan on», I C.S t financial Commissioner* 

Railways 

Mr F. A. Hadow, C V.O., Member, Railway Board. 

Mr. F. R. Morgan, Executive Engineer, Delhi (New 
Capital Railway Works Schetael 

“ I he followin g decision was reached 

'* ll necessary to pull down the out-house on the western 
side of the mosque at once in order to construct lines 2 and 3 
on the plan, a copy of which will he supplied to Mr Abbot by 
Mr . Morgan, and the re modelling of the out m houses invoices 
the demolition of the oui-houscs on the cast oj the mosque . 
The Railway Board will undertake the demolition and rcconstrui - 
tion of the out-houses as inducted in red on the plan, at the 
expense of the Railway , 

“They Will also provide a lap close to the position of the 
existing well. 

si The Railway Board have no intention at present of cons- 
truction [s/c| line 4 or of taking over any part of the praying 
platform; and in no event will they make any alteration iri the 
praying platform without consultation utth the Mohammedan 
community 

This is the net result o( half a year's negotiations. There is 
nothing to indicate that any of these members present have even 
understood that no part of the ground dedicated to Cod in connexion 
with a mosque can be utilised, according to Islamic law, for any 
other purpose. From the very first d$y the officials had decided 
to take the Hujra ol the mosque in the south-western corner, and 
they adhere to his decision, all the protests of Mussalmans based on 
Islamic law, and all their pravers notwithstanding. The Hujra 
is M absolutely indisprnsible ” to Government, and it does not 
matter in the leait that it had already been dedicated to God 

But although this decision makes no attempt to satisfy the 
Mussalmans, an attempt to contuse issues has not been spared The 
Hujra , which is part of a mosque although congregational 
prayer is not usually offered there. is referred to as an “out house" 
as if it had no connection with the moique itself, and could be taken 
away and built elsewhere. A novel terminology is used when it 
is said that there is no present intention of taking ever any part of 
the “praying platform,” nnd that in no event will auy alteration 
be made in the “praying platform” without consultation with the 
Mohammedan community Nov/ Mussalinans know nothing of a 
“ praying piatform.” Ever) part of a mosque is sacred, and there 
is no less sanctity in the ” courtyard ” or uncovered portion of a 
mosque than in the poition over which there is a roof. It is oniy the 
climatic conditions of India that necessitate the leu unq of a large 
part oi a mosque unroofed In colder countries, or where rainfall 
is heavy, as in Bombay, the greater portion of a mosque is always 
covered with a roof Thic distinction between the “ praying 
platform " and the '* courtyard ” might have been of some use if 
it hid been declared that the “praying platfoim ” would m nu 
event be touched But the officials responsible for th<? above 
decision do not seem to be the kind of people that would leave 
no loophole for escape Alteration in the “ praying platform ” is 
dearly foieshadowed . but we are assured thst it will in no event be 
made “without consultation with the Mohammedan community.” 
This rcmuuh us of the Arab proverb,: “ Always consult your wife, 
but do what you think best 1 ' 

All these distinctions, whether with a difference or without, 
arc of no significance when it is understood that no part of a land 
dedicated to God for any purpose connected with a mosque can be 
sold, exchanged, given away or disposed of in any other mannet 
(or any other purpose That settles the question so far as the 


Mussalmans are concerned, and no Mussalman can tolerate any inter* 
Terence with property dedicated to God. We make this as dear as 
we can because Hujras have already been built at Government 
expense on Government land to the south of the mosque; but Mussalman 
have not taken them up in exchange for their own threatened Hujras 
to the west and to the east, and no Muvsalman can ever exchange 
them for the newly built Hujras . 

We had heard something about the Gharib Shah Mosque case 
sometime ago, but had hoped that the authorities would soon relent 
and not persist in flouting Islamic aw and Muslim opinion. But three 
wceki ago we were informed that the demolition of [he Hujra was 
imminent, and we were pressed to take up the matter. A meeting was 
advertisedfor the ! 4th November to be held at this mosque, which was 
to be addressed by a member of prominent Ulamnot Delhi and others. 
But this w as postponed owing to Bi-Ammu\i death just a day previously. 
On the first December we were approached aguin by the people ul 
Paharganj and all the papers of the case were examined. Since 
the plan of the mosque and the projected railway lines wan not a 
certified copy of the official plan, which had been refused, but of 
which an inspection alone was premised, we communicated with 
the Deputy Commissioner, and not only saw the official plan at the 
Deputy Commissioner’s residence, but also verified the record of the 
case* in our possession There is no dispute as to facts. The Deputy 
Commissioner, who is a cuuiteous gentleman, acknowledged at the end 
of the interview that there was nothing obscure about the Muslim case, 
but added that there was fatt accompli in the diape of the Ceremonial 
Reception Platform, and he did not know what could be done, in answer 
to this he was informed that there was not one fail accompli , but two 
such and that the earlier fait accompli , and the one more entitled 
to respect was not the Cciemonial Reception Platform raised by 
Government, but the mosque raised to God 

We had nothing lu ask him, for the era of petitions is past. 
We have nothing even to preach to the Mussalmans. They know 
their duty clearly enough While they must abstain most scrupulously 
from causing the least injury to another, they must be prepared, 
at we arc ourselves, to receive the first pick or shovel on their own body 
if they wish to protect the House ol their God. Die Deputy 
Commissioner was surprised that high olficials such as those who 
have given their decision could have been ignorant of it, if there had 
been any religious objection to the exchange of the site of the existing 
Hujras av well. Such an objection, he was assured, had always 
existed. We know officials better. They are so used to having their 
will enforced in spite of every objection on the part of the people* 
religious oi otherwise, that such an obstacle as a temple or 
a tomb or a mausoleum count for nothing to them. Evidently 
some one ignored the existence of this mo^ue, or took it for 
granted that like th< seventeen others for which compensation 
lies unclaimed in the office of the District Judge, «t could be removed 
from the way. but now that he finds his mistake, *t is too late. 
The Ceremonial Reception Platform has already been built, and 
there is, in addition to it, the Moloch of Prestige to propitiate. 
It is the mosque that must give way to Moloch, and not vice versa. 
The Deputy Commissioner was given the names of some very 
prominent and trusted loyalists who knew Muslim Law, and could 
be asked if they were prepared to give a fatwa against that 
already obtained by the Paharganj people. They, at any rate*, 
were enemies of the Non- Co-operation movement and of Non-Co* 
operators. But since such a fatwa could not possibly be secured, 
the Deputy Commissioner was asked to consider the significance of die 
mosque with Hs Hujras and well remaining where it was. Every 
august visitor who was received with pomp and ceremony on entering 
the Capital oi India could be shown this mosque that is without any 
pretensions to beauty standing opposite tothe elegant Railway Station as 
a symbol of Bntish toleration and British respect (or the conscience and 
creed of others. That he was told, would be a far better memorial 
of a righteous, rule than the symmetry of a road at Cawupore or of a 
Railway Station or tine at Delhi. The only question dial remains tc 
be decided is whether the Government cares to retain such a memorial*. 
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* Anarchy in Benzol” — at St. A n dr< vv\> Dinner 

By Mr. Gup. 

4< A* large a charter as the wind to blow on wht m I please “ 

' As You Lift* It, 

As H.E. Lytlon, Gubcrnato of Bengal, says, anarchy,"which like 
the cloud first reported to orophet Elijah ao rising out of the *eu 
no bigger than a man’s hand grew until the ht-avcri 
became black with cloud and wind, has spread until it ha* 
darkened whole political heaven, including highest heaven 
where Caledonian Son Uy met lor annual “feast of reason 
and flow of soul “ called St Andrew's Day Dinner, L or ihc 
latest icpottcr, that of the Chow nn ghee newspaper which 
tells us its certified safes exceed those of any fi\e o*h<r daily 
papers in India,'* and may be trusted in its reporting at least as mu^h 
as the reporter of the days of El jah. publishes an account of this 
feast of Belshazzar, with ns unmistakable wining on the wall, 
under the caption, “ANARCHY IN bFNOAl! * That little cloud 
may or may net have darkened anything cl->e, but it has certainly 
darkened counsel in Caledonian Society 

Scotch hospitality rather different horn that o* a “ccitain king*’ 
who “ sent forth his servants to rail them that wrr*- bidden to 
the wedding and they would not tome.’’ and who subsequently 
commanded these servants to go in*o the highways and “ as many 
as yc shall find bid tcMhr marriage ” This is noi die way in which 
a Scotch banquet 11 “furnished with guests,** For ninny aie vut 
called and tew are chosen But sm.c MR GUP had heard that one 
of the toasts honoured at this feast is The Land We Live In 
also— whjcLieally means “The Land We L ive On ” he managed 
to go in unbidden, and although a Scotchman conU not have been 
expected to g;ve him much to ear and a teetotaller I »kc MR.GLP could 
not have have accepted Anything offered at a Scotch least to drink, 
he enjoyed only the speeches delivered, and July sends hn report. 

As Geor-rge Mur-iTgan said, this was ihe ne nicht o the hale 
year that Scoumen can say what they like aboot thcmscls and their * 
country, wi 'oot ony fear o' contradiction, though, o* course, they can 
say what they hke against India and Indians the hale year through, wi 
*oot etiy fear o* contradiction, from Scot or Sassenach. And nae lack 
o* sieb talk when “an unmistakable .Sroth&h atmosphere prevailed** 
wi' Treacle Peeric an* Nettle Beer an* “the Cream o’ the 
Hidana ** an* that guid drink, porter, ne’er sae guid as when yc 
drank mair nor “three dozen.** Geor-r-rge Mor*r-rr~gantell’tus Kirk- 
caddy s the toon whaur the Deils is buried ; but on sich a mcht 
Calcootta s the toon whaur the Dcil’s resurrected v/i' blessings o* 
Ac “ Satanic Government* wha*s heads the principal guest. 
* 4 Scots wha hae " can curse the Indians “ wha hae not ’’ tae tlur 
hair-rt’s c&ntaint. 

Not tae slay die Sassenach King’s English any fairrther, 
and bo write plain and simple southrosc English, Mr. William C. 
Currie the President, proposed mixed toast of loyalty and disloyalty, 
combining * His Excellency the Viceroy” with the “Land We Live 
a combination of East and West — though quoting Kipling he 
suggested that “never the twin shall meet” —a sort of Indian Currie 
taken with Reading biscuits. He said that “in the British 


Go\ernment’s choice of Hi* Excellency Lord Reading India has 
been fortunate and to him India owes a debt of gratitude ” This is 
indeed surprising, for while His Excellency amasses a fortune, it is 
India that is lo be co»*idncd fortunate, and while it pays in hard cash 
to the tunc of 25,000 a mon'h and much found, die still owes 
His Excellency a debt ! And not only a debt of gratMudc but also 
one of admiration ‘ for ins high senre of duly in accepting so oneroa* 
a burden to which many a younger man would have said no, thanks 
Twenty live thousand tuples a month is no douht an “onerous 
burden ”, but there was one young man a very young man indeed- - 
called George Nathama) Cufzon, who did rot say 44 no thanks even 
alter completing his Quinquennium, but asked for and at r epted *’ more 
of this burden until driven away by the fear of the explosion of the 
icvoivcr under the Viceregal pillow called the Commandcr-in-Chiel 

After 'his attempt at the grace! ul and the conventional, Mr. 
Currie went on adding more and more Currie powder to his speech. 
Began by asking the commercial community to be “ prepared 
to take an increasing inter* *1, ” at hearing which Clive Street began 
to look lively and the Bank rate went up to 17 per cent until 

he explained that the increasing interest he wanted the commercial 

magnates to take was 1 c»n!y “in the politics of the country! * “It would 
be disastrous’* said Mr Currie." if politics were to obtain a 
strangle-hold on trade ” and therefore wanted English “ Trad* “ 
to retain the sti angle* hold which it had obt lined on India** politics 

What could one expect from him but cnUcism oL deciuon of 

Legislature to take over the management of Indian Rad ways. 
Could he make Railway management * accountable to the 
Leg sta‘ure for eveiv trifling detail of administration -specially that 
most 1 trilling detail,*’ a few icore crorcs of Indian ironey which 
Railways controls Referring to a Government department of a 
sisUr Province wh ch competing with Pears soap, advertised its own 
manufacture, he s<j*d to Government “lor goodness sake stick to your 
own job of governing, and don’t interfere in trade again,** Poor 
Curnc, *0 lorgctful ot Nemisis. Was not a soap manufacturing 
Government * competition with him the karma of a trading Company 
Bahadur which did not stick to ite own job of trading, and started to 
meddle’ m other people's job of governing? However, one who 
has experience of waggon shortage during the War could sympathise 
with him when he imagined the ramp in days to come with 
Government owning Railways. “ Never a waggon will the ordinary 
trader see till Government requirements are satisfied, it would 
not be in accord wiih human nature.*’ 

Curried criticism of Workman’s Compensation Act, Trades Union 
Act, and Trades Disputes Act was characteristic. The first was “ m 
theory extremely sound, but in practice extremely troublesome,*’ being 
m fact, like so many things, such tor instance as the ordinary law of the 
land or even the Reformed Councils. The inclusion of politics as a 
legal object of a Trade Union was good for England, but bad for India, 
where “ that much misused political word. Democracy, is a hundred 
years off — ” and would be a good one thousand years’ off if Messrs. 
Currie and Rice and rest of this Anglo-Indian Menu had their way. 
If “ picketing ( is a curse at Home,” and if “ it would be worse 
here, for there* is no such thing as peaceful or systematic persuasion 
except at the end of a lathi , ” then should not reform, like charitv, 
begin at Home, and should not peaceful persuasion through fisticuffs 
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be prevented. An “ Act for the Prevention of Cruelty k> Black- 
Leg* ” just the thing for Tone* with bloated majority to propose. 
After this who could say that die Trades Disputes Bill was not 
" premature** as premature, indeed, as self-government or even 
die courts of law, unless, of course, when they sentence a Gandhi 
like a common felon to sin years imprisonment 

Currie thinks that there is far too much \abour legislation 
these days, and that it is “ a grievous mistake to follow slavishly 
the lines *of Western labour legislation." No, if a country that 
professes to hate everything that is slavish, must 44 follow slavishly *' 
any Western lines, they mu* be Western Railway lines and those of 
similar concessions to Capital. ' 

Capital idea that oi beseeching Capita! to come to India which 
must “open its door widr“ to it, particularly because in India the 
banking habit “is in tls infancy" and 44 wealth “ which, of course, in 
India means poverty “ is hoarded m the form of the precious metals." 

Anticipating the Governor Inmself, and making encroachments 
on his Copy right, Currie thought of Drthbandu Das as the fallen 
angel of a ruined paradise. “ What a chance he •ost in refusing a 
portfolio in the administration and working loyally with Govern- 
ment 1“ Does not Chilaranian's mouth water at the thought of that 
portfolio which at last Fa/l-ul Haq picked up and strutted about 
with lor a brief space under his arm 1 Currie was almost in tears — 
as if his eook had put in too much powder in his currie - at the 
thought of the “ alteration m the attitude of the Bnthh public" 
which Non Co operation had made. 

The word “ alteration.’ while it made him detest any change in 
thedate 1929 fixed by an inexorable fate for revision of the Reforms, 
suggested an amendment in the Preamble oi the Government of India 
Act. To “ cooperation received “ and the sense of responsibility shown, 
which must precede any alteraUon in the Reforms, he would add as 
.1 Inc quo non the “loyalty displayed “ K it is “by loyalty principally 
that advancement should be judged," then it i« the turn of the loyal 
Indian soldier to advance now and claim the Indjamsation of the 
Commissioned ranks. If a Shall and a Sharnia and a Chattcrji all 
“Babus" or “Munslm" can sit >n the Executive Council as 
colleagues of the Viceroy, then it is surrly the turn of the Punjabi 
soldier who constitutis the sword arm of India to unseat the British 
Commander-in Chief from his chair in the Council Chamber! 
When they do that, it will be time for Justice Rankin to boast that 
“theie seemed to be no line in life in which the Bnli\hers and the 
Indians seem to appreciate and get on with each other more readily, 
quickly and thoroughly than in the Indian army ' History, as written 
even by the Anglo Indian, records that at scigc of Arcot, Clive's 
Indian soldiers gave all the nee to their British comrades, and satis- 
fied their own hunger with the con#ce And that acew to have 
become the Permanent Settlement in the Army nee for the British 
troops and congee for their Indian loir.radevm-arrn It by loyalty 
principally should advancement be judged, then it would be a Ram 
Singh or a Gul Mohamed or a Gurudit Singh that would next year be 
responding to the toavt of the “ Imperial Forces" proposed by Justne 
Rankin and not Thompson, or Johnson, or Robot tson. 


It does one's heart good to hear that Indnn spies do not altogether 
mi u Anglo-Indian Aunt Sallies, for Mr. C urne bad pieserved for this 
occasion as the piece dc resistance In* boast in reply to a passage 
from the “speech of an extremist at Cocanada,’ made nearly a year 
qgo. One brother had indulged in contingent’* sedition *’ by 
promising to turn Europeans out ol India bag and baggage if they 
did not show a change of heart and continued to Jcny to the Indians 
their birthright of Freedom. The other brother Sad then mtei vened 
with 1 m» objci tioct about the removal of the baggage for that certainly 
was Indian s property, unless it was the carpetbag* with which so many 
of these commercial travellers came who returned as Indian 
“Nabobs" Mr. Currie now retorted: 4 Some ho* I don't 
think that will happen in his life-tim^, and certainly ne.er so far 
as Calcutta is concerned" He even wbndcred 44 if those loud- 
voiced extremist agitators have ever thought of where they them 
selves would b« within a year of the Brm*h leaving India.* for 
he predicted “ India would then no longer be a nation, but a chaotic 
conglomeration of rates and creed*, each striving for supremacy.” 
Well, no prophet can be judged when he makes a prophecy. He 
can be judged only when that which he says will never happen 
comes to pass, or that whjch he predicts will soon come to paid, 
does not happen within the tune nxed in the prophecy. How many 
things that have happened abend* could have been served as Curried 
prophecies at a St Ande^w's Banquet twenty year* earlier. India 
is marching forward with tihy league boots on and nobody knows 
hovy surely Ncmisis ti at last overtaxing it than the Bureaucracy itself 
now at bay— unless it be the plutocracy of that Scottish city— 
CalcootU. At iot the “ loud-voiced extremist agitators," wheresoever 




wnM crrtatdy not bf in a British Indian jail experiencing greater 
rigour* than a common British felon. And, thank God, we shall all 
be trying for *" supremacy ” and not vying with each in sycophancy. 


Of course, there was none to respond to the toast of die 
Land Scotchmen (toed in. though one on sasagme Sir Abdur Rabin 
giving a tit-format ten years ago More lie was tamed. As for the 
Viceroy, he was far beyond the reach of any Scotsman. In fact, 
some have suggested that wide distance must always separate the 
Hebrew from the Scot, it is said that the problem which had been a 
riddle lo the meunb, the problem of perpetual motion, was solved 
when a Hebrew borrowed a shilling from a Scotchman, end the latter 
started chasing him all over the world for the recovery ol his loan. 

Meeting with no response either from the Land or from its Lord, 
Caledonians turned to Lytton, Provincial Gubernator. They 
no doubt believed that a local Governor in hand was worth 
two Govcroors-Ceneral shooting 44 ferocious panthers " in ibe Gir 
bush -as if panthers, specially those placed before Viceroya 
to test their prowess and skill m shooting, were as a rule, tame, 
domesticated beasts that fawned and purred like household cats. 
So Tassie, whose name rhymed well with lassie, gave the toast of the 
guest. Although he by mpathised with Lytton for not being a Scotchman, 
he also sympathised with him for having come out to Bengal to do 
consul dive work and remaining only to protect Bengal from her 
destructive politicians Now, a Scotchman should not by right* 
sympathise with any one for 44 coming out*’ He can only envy him. 
As Geori rrge Murrrrrgan said later, the Scotch were Prime Movers, 
and were here, there and everywhere, particularly where a saxpence 
could be earned. Was it not Boswell who first met his hero. Dr. 
Johnson, in the shop of a book-seller that introduced him to the Doctor 
as a gentleman who came from Scotland and diJ he not apologise 
for the accident of his birth bv saying that he could not help 
coming ft om Scotland, knowing well the antipathy of the Doctor 
to the Scotch. Johnson’s comment on this apology is one which 
the world will not willingly let die. **No,“ said the Doctor, 
“none of his countrymen could help coming from Scotland " 

Tassie tried his hand at flattering the English Governor 
by referung to hill-man, Lytton *s habit of walking long distances at 
Darjeeling and wearing out about one A D.Ca month in his walk*. 
We hftve*ali heard of walks of life but his was a walk of death. 
Knowledge of this Tassie did not obtain with the Indian formula 
bantcringly referred to by His Excellency m his speech to the effect 
that “ there is a rumour et., etc.” He was informed “ at about 
8 p. m , in the bar of the Gymkhana Club at Darjeeling a place 
and time where one gels the most reliable information.” Well, if 
the time had been a little later, and the place the same, Tassie would 
have received even more reliable intormation, but perhaps he could 
have been m no position to retain it for future use, even if he had been 
able to retain a+ythim* at all in that place and at that that time. 

For Tassie, as I have said, the only guest on that night 
of intense nationalism was the Governor whom he tried to 
flatter, but he had to spaie some words for other guests a* 
well. He could ignore Sir Abdur Rahim, the Executive Councillor, 
but some cognisance had to be taken of a Mahaiaja* who 
happened to be the Maharaja Nuddea. To him Tasssie confided 
that *' rampant nationalism ** was in evidence that evening, 4 We 
only do it one day m the year," said Taxue, “ and the rust of 
the time we mind our own business.” " Others, ’ he added/* 
unfortunately reverse the procedure ” Oh Tasucl how modot 
you are. It is true you have nationalism rampant only on one night 
in the year , but surely the rest of the time you mind everybody's 
business That is why your business is always increasing, and that l* 
why others can now have no business but nationalism. Once 
nationalism succeeds you will have to mind your own business, and 
others will mind th^ir own. 

After referring to the Border ar.cestory of the Chief justice 
who ** has come out** to protect the simple, innocent Scot merchant* 
from the wiles of the astute Bengali and Marwari/* and to the Scot 
ancestory of the C.O C, General Thomson, and specially including 
AAokerji the Knighted Engineer in the toast. Tame came to Tegartto 
whom it seemed that every speaker that night was botmd to refer 
Tegartis an Irishman and from tbatH. E. Lytton would dmur 
the conclusion that he wa* perhaps a Sinn Feiner, though there 
is another type of Irishman, also that India knows only too well, namely. 
O'Dwyer. Tassie was frank and said he always thought an IrishfMi 
specially suited to be a policeman 44 Bang by instinct * agin the* 
Government,* he knows exactly what people who want to make 
trouble feel like and is able to forestall their action.” Quite right 
Tassie! What a long-headed Scotchman you really are!! Always set 
a thief to watch a thief Iff 

If His Excellency had not replied, and Tegart net remained 
silent like a Scotchman, with too much of the 4 'Mountain Dew 4 * 
inside and afraid of letting any of it go, one would have thought 
Tegart was the principal quest and not the Governor* Every, 
speaker referred to him, and even the Scotchman who proposed the 
4 Land o* Cakes ” referred to “The Crookit Bttibee/' though it waa 
rather unkind to call die policeman " Deformed I" 
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No doubt a Governor's life is, as H. E. Lyttoo confessed, M such an 
imromantic routine, and the d*iiy life of professional duties so 
devoid of excitement M that he is "drawn to the field of sport tor 
that additional zest which is caused by the element of uncertainty/’ 
It would have been different, indeed, if unlike the King who can do 
no wrong, and is above law, the Kins's representative lived under 
the Ordinances and Regulations for which he obtains and readily 
receives the Governor-Generars sanction. Life would have been 
more romantic and less of a routine if a Lytton could have had to rise 
from his gubernatorial bed before dawn one morning in order to have 
his morning tub and Chhota Hazri on a bathing platform and off the 
congee of the Atipore Jail. The daily round of professional duties 
would not have been so devoid of excitement if the 44 end of a perfect 
day ” had been reached in a Lai Bazar lock-up. 

He might have remained perfectly inert like his mperior 
at Simla, the Great Ornamental, whose despatch box, as Sir 
Ali Baba said, is to him a despatch box, and it is some- 
thing more: it contains cigarettes * He could have idly blown 
rings from silk-cut or straight-cut, Turkish; Egyptian or 
Virginian . or enjoyed that dusky beauty, a cheroot, whether Hav&nna. 
Minilla, “Trichy" 01 Burma, or smoked in the pipe of peace 
Hankey's mixture or Craven, or that sterner stuff tallcJ *hag, with 
the certainty that life would not begin to pall upon him, because 
any puff of his might be the last — at least for some years to come, 
which might extend to twenty, with hard labour, unless, of course, he 
bribed the warders and obtained what he wanted even inside his cell 
in a Central Jail through the mighty influence of Tigram f 

But alas, a Governor is beyond the pale alike of Regulation III, — 
and Ordinance I. What is worse, m spite of Deshbandhu Das’s 
alarming admission or boast or simple conjecture, whatever it may 
be, that makes every European's flesh creep' -in speech and on 
paper -‘no believer in the Cult of the Bomb is enterprising enough to 
make an attempt on a gubernatorial life m Bengal as some had done 
a dozen years ago at Delhi when they all but killed a Viceroy. So 
Lytton is sick with envy of his own Police Commissioner “ whose duties 
are performed under very different circumstances, and who for the Ust 
two years has even carried his life in his hands M - though it is just as 
safe there as if it had been placed in safe deposit in the vault of the 
Imperial Bank of India The only unrrriamty that even poor 
Tegartislcftto enjoy is that of speculating who may be the individual 
whom the next maniac with a revolver will mistake for him 

Having declared how much Tegari was misjudged, with what 
cool courage be performed his duties and his own inability to express 
adequately his gratitude and admiration. His Excellency announced 
at that taint board that he felt it an honour io be m Police Comr.m- 
sioner Tegart’s company and to be able to number him ,.mong 
his friends. Some of the audience almost expected ; hat an exchange 
of places between Governor and Policeman v'ould follow , but others 
doubted whether the Governor on retirement would even propose 
the policeman for membership of his own aristocratic clubl Never- 
theless so friendly had he grown with al! in that assembly and ?o 
full of superlatives for others and of se! f -Jepr<cid»ion that he 
announced he was there " among friends," and that though he was 
only a “poof Eughshmon, 4 he was prc-pai ed to maintain 44 that 
the honour of opening the season in the social-political woild 
of Calcutta was not likely ever lo be wrested from ‘dm annual 
(unction so long a; the British connection with India was maintained." 

Whether it was a touch of sympathy that had made *he whole 
world kin, or merely the effect of some mellow Scotch. it [is certain 
that His Excellency s opening statement made allowances even 
for *he folly of the Swarajist. Deshbandu who is a grand-father 
was not after all much more foolish than His Excellency at the 
mature age J eight. I hose interested m dm se^ depreciatory 
parallel may read the parable of the pans o* the mechanism of a 
watch, and particularly the fascinating bttU wheels to which, of 
course, the Ministers in the constitution w ere likened Ii h indeed 
a wd story of the pieces of the poor watch with wh ch His Ex(d- 
lency. then in knickers, had played togelhn w*th a similarly kjneker- 
+A friend, and made many things with them that were not watches. 
Ry his carelessness he had deeply shocked the watch-maker who 
had promised to make His Excellency his apprentice. The ipprn- 
ticeahip abruptly ended, and His Excellency lost both the watch and 
ihe watch-maker friend. A sad story, indeed, of “the pit-mature 
termination o* a promising careei " But, as His Excellency 
suggests, 44 it is not without its moral ’ Instead ol His Excellency 
comug out to do constructive work as a wa^ch maker in the firm of 
Cooke and Kelvey or Marcksat Rs 300 a month, with a bedroom in 
a chummery, His Excellency gets some Rs. 1 3,000 a month and has 
two or three rataces to live in. Perhaps DcshbanduDas, too, whe tn 
playing with fascinating little ministerial wheels look them out of the 
mechanism of the Constitution and failed to replace them in his own 
person. Will yet live to replace His Excellency, or even become the 
head of the Indian Government. Q.E F., as Euclid would say. 

The Governor need not have repeated his threadbare argu- 
ments 41 among those who are not likely to question the Necessity for 


exceptional measures, so long as they do not deprive them of their 
^wn liberty and their opportunities for exploitation. But he wanted to 
speak unto the multitude in parables that it might be fulfilled that he 
would utter things which had been kept secret from the foundation of the 
world. But alas, he forgot what the Great Master had said to his 
servants, who asked whether he did not wish that they should go and 
gather "Up the tares which his enemy had sown among the wheat. 

*‘ Nay,** said he, “lest while ye gather up the tares, ye root up also the 
wheat with *hem. “ It is a sorry fashion lo honour the Master's 
Commands moic in words than in works, more in the 

breach than in the observance, on ground that such principles cannot 
be applied lo administrative practice. But it was a practical 
statesman, and not a preacher or a poel, who fifteen years ago 
wrote from Whitehall to the occupant of the Government House at 
Calcutta that he must take care that in gathering up the tares he 
does not root up the wheat also with them. 

While His Excellency is still anxious to teach by parables, 
let him learn also ft om parables. For instance, from the parable 
of a certain householder which planted a vineyard and let it out to 
husbandmen, and when the time of the fruit drew near the 

husbandmen took the servants he had sent to them to receive the 
fruits of it, beat one and killed another and stoned another. 
They caught even his son, saying this is the heir, come, let us kill 

him, and let us seize on his inheritance. And they cast him out of 

the vineyard and slew him The question is, when the Lord of 
the Vineyard coineth what will He do unto these husbandmen, 
that kill the son of the soil and the heir and seize on his inheritance } 
Will He not miserably destroy these wicked men and will He not 
let out hie vineyard unto other husbandmen which shall render him 
the fruits in their season ? Let His Excellency read, mark and 
inwardly digest the words of the Master the Kingdom of God shall be 
taken from you and given unto a nation bringing forth the fruits thereof. 

His Excellency like so many others in higher positions than 
even he, prided himself on the piecipitancy with which the 
“Lee Loot" was planned and furthered by a report 44 completed 
in record time", and he hopes that the Commission’s example 44 will 
be followed by the Government and another record established in the 
promptness with which its recommendations are acted upon."OLytton, 
Is their anything *o be proud of m this precipitancy which is charac- 
teristic of “ the herd that ran violently down a steep place into the 

sea " and were choked in the sea ^ Speed here and delay in 

providing oil for the lamps l ikc the foo!i&h virgins is not wisdom. 
“ And while ihey went to buy (the oil) the bridegroom came, and 
they that were ready went with him to the marriage and the door 
was shut Afterward rime also the other virgins, saying, Lord, 
Lord, open to us But he answered and said, “Verily I say unto you 

I know you not." 44 Too Late" is, alas, the legend writ large on 

many a door 1 

But His Excellency seems destined not to learn even from such 
simple parables He thinks the martyr w'hose blood is the seed of 
the Church cutters nothing because his Church gains by his suffering. 
He see* no difference between saying without any qualifications — 
44 we have no place for the bomb and fhe revolver in the nationalist 
movemerd , we wib accept no help from those who use them," and 
saying ' wr wd! support any Government however constituted in 
supreme 'hem " He \s«*b light, ol course, when he said 44 Genlle- 
men v the man who yields tp intimidation surrenders something more 
precious than his life," and yet he wants a whole political party, 
if not a province or a whole nation, to yield to his own intimidation 
Forgtttirg the sc'l-dcpri ciation o 1 the opening 'ententes of his 
speech, hr* showed signs ol megalomania when he gaid : — 

* J ( &m< I* d'a ii fVlmpo that I mi^M jendtj .ome Hinnll Bfrvioe 
it the \tmi of nc,y birth 1 Old nut km u a run t camo Hint 
it won! 1 1 j<* i’v i >r u> pv< ii the nos \ r* < ioum gift which .my 
(mi* iry, can p nsmcly freedom foi it^ itif.cn living within 
the "nr to ?p«>ak aH m t covtonvtv >uili thtir contcjcnce. 

* I <ii<J u«»t kii>>w tbatdui.m* my term of olhc* ttu.gal w>,u)d be 
dfpu.tfl ol tin* freedom, and that it woul t b* my pin ilego to 
’ fMtc r- it tint ai*()i h*vH Ixjen th»* ta*k wiu< h hn»j come to me 
unsought I do not shrink from It And tf I n'comphsh 
nothing elhe, I shall be satisfied if 1 lias* 1 btv*n able to jfiiarantct 
io (very Uw-ahidiug citizen ot I’engai, safety in the duoharps 
of his duty wl tree Join f?ar of vnleri -c m the pursuit 

of hts ’awful busmens," 

MR. GUP’S advice to the Governor is that he better confine his 
ambitions to the rendering of the “ rmall seniors" with which he 
came out to India. Ho certainly does not icon to be the man 
to restore freedom to the people of Bengal. V/hat he has done 
is to deprive them of the little freedom that they had He has, 
indeed, proved the truth of the prophecy 44 For whosoever hath, to 
him shall be given, and he shall have more abundance, but whosoever 
hath not, from him shall be taken away even that he hath " So 
Calcootta and Bengal jute for the Scots and the Ahporc jail for the 
Bengalis. Long live Lytton and the Cult of Cant. 
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Party Split in Turkey. 




Ismet’s Cabinet and the “Opposition/* 

[From (he ‘ * Times " Correspondent . J 

, ' Constantinople , Nov. 6. 

THL President of the Republic *nd many foreign diplomatists 
were present when the Grand National Assembly resumed its discus- 
sion of the Ministry of Reconstruction and Exchange. The debate 
was again adjourned at 9 o'clock, bat in the upshot the Government 
succeeded in making the debate a question of confidence in the 
Cabinet, and it is already regarded as certain that when the final 
vote is taken to morrow or Saturday, General Ismet Pasha will 
obtain a large majority. The proceedings were, however, interesting 
as affording the first serious indication m the Assembly of the strength 
of the new Opposition. 

At the beginning of the sitting a letter was read from General 
Kiazim Karabelur Pasha, asking why he was forbidden to take part 
in these debates, seeing that he had resigned his inspectorship a 
week ago and had already sat and voted in the Assembly. General 
Ismet Pasha, Ministers of Defence, replied that as Kiazim Karabelur 
Pasha had not handed over his duties to his successor sur place he 
was still unable to sit. His friends proposed to refer the question to 
the Constitutional Committee, but the Gevcmment successfully 
rejected this, though 40 members of the Opposition voted in favour 
of such refeicnce and 30 Deputies abstained. 

General Ismet Pasha then announced that the interpellations 
addressed to the Minister of Reconstruction and Exchange involved 
the responsibility of the whole Cabinet. He was prepared to answer 
all questions addressed to himself and was anxious to hear all 
criticisms levelled at the various Departments of the Government 
The rest of the debate was still mainly concerned with the failure 
of the Ministry of Reconstruction. The tone of the speeches was 
often acrimonious, but criticism was ineffective in face of the Govern- 
ment's excuses that it was unfair to expect the Ministry to accomplish 
impossible, and that it had done its best with totally insufficient means. 
The proposal to vote a credit of £T 1 0,000,000 (£1,190,000) 
for the Turkish immigrants from Greece was referred to the Finance 
Committee. 

♦ * * 

Resignation of Generals. 

I From the “Morning Pott ” Correspondent. ] 

Constantinople, A ov. 6. 

AN interesting development hat occurred in the political world 
at Angora Though it i, at present differently interpreted and 
different expectations are bated on it, the facts a: e at follows. 
Under a clause of ihe Constitution, military officers could become 
Deputies, but only on condition of not taking part in the debates 
of the Assembly as long at they held a command. A number of 
the most important officers, including Genet alt, who had taken 
prominent parts in the War of Independence, held Deputy's man- 
dates under this condition. The political voices were gagged as 
long at they remained actively connected with the Army. 

Meanwhile they saw those who had rendered far lest rmioeot 
services than themselves in the War o f independence advanced to 
the highest positions in the State and were exercising a direct influence 
in the country's peace administration. While they themselves were 
engaged in the routine of Army inspectorates or in distant commands, 
tar from the centre of the new political activities their former associ- 
ates and subordinates were ruling the country, and. in many cases 
as, for instance, in the muddled settlement of the Moslem emi gr e , 
from Greece, ruling it very unsatisfactorily 


Kemal Pasha has been accused— with what justice it is difficult 
to say— of a tendency to emphasise the insolation of his posit on 
and prestige. It is clear, at any rate, from what has now taken 
place that a number of die leading Generals objected to their 
removal from the scene of honours and from all active participation 
in the political development of the country. They therefore took 
the occasion of the new session of the National Assembly to aban- 
don their Army commands or inspectorates and to opt for die 
exercise of their Deputy's mandates. The leading General after 
the Chazi Pasha, Kiazim Kara Belnr Pasha, who defended the 
Eastern front in the War of Independence and who is' known as the 
” Conqueror of Armenia," began the resignations from the Army 
by giving up his inspectorate of the 1st Army. He was followed 
by Ali Fuad Pasha, of the 2nd Army, by Cjevad Pasha, of the 
3rd Army, who held the important command on the Irak front, 
and by Dajafer Tayar Pasha, of the 7th Army, who gained fame 
by organising a revolt against the Greeks in Thrace during* the war. 
It is known that some of these resignations were handed in against 
the strong appeals of the Minister of Defence and the Chief of Staff 
They involved four of the leading Army names, while other Gene- 
rals, who settled the same question by giving up their Deputy's 
mandates and remaining in their Army posts, were less prominent 

Kiazim Kara Bekir Pasha and Alt Fuad Pasha went on to 
emphasise their action by taking their places in the Assembly among a 
small group which may be called the “ Dissatisfied Croup.” and 
which is led by Raout Bey. the ex-Premier, and General Refet 
Pasha, both, apparently, victims of the “policy of removal," 
whereby possible rivals to Ismet Pasha and to the Presidential 
prestige are kept at a distance. This at once put the Ismet group 
on the offensive, aod when the parliamentary vice-presidents and 
commissions were elected they opposed a solid front to the -.ndidates 
put forward by the *' Dissatisfied Group” and prevented their 
obtaining any positions, even at the expense of greatly w eakenin g 
the Commission of National Defence by rejecting the candidatures 
of Refet Pasha and Kiazim Kara Bekir Pasha. They even 
deliberately flouted them by rejecting Ali Fuad Pasha s candidature 
for one at the vice-presidents of the Assembly and electing thereto 
the very Minister of Reconstruction and Settlement whose mal- 
administration ol his department has produced such discontent through- 
out the country. 

This first reverse of what may become the '* General's Croup " 
seems likely to be repeated, despite the attempt in certain organs 
of the Pre* to urge them to a frontal attack on Ismet Pasha. A 
•umber of observers indeed believe dial the Kemal-ismet combination 
is right in opposing any attempt of the Generals to assume power 
They say that this was one of the mistakes of die Committee of 
Union and Progress, whose policy came to be latelly dictated by 
Enver, Djemal, and other political officers of unhappy memory. 
President Kemal Pasha, on the contrary has deliberately followed 
another and a better system by giving the power not to (us former 
Army comrades, but to the nation’s nominees. This argument is. 
it is true, somewhat weakened in die eyes of the Generals by the 
fact that Central Ismet Pasha, who was the President's right-hand 
man in the War of Independence, remains head of die Adminis- 
tration. 

Nevertheless, it is certain that the Republicanism which it 
Kemal Pasha's ideal is incompatible with the policy of giving the 
leading administrative posts to a military oligarchy. This is what 
the Preadent has all along avoided. He seems to recognise that 
the time has gone by when the Government of the coimtry can be 
entrusted— as it was provisionally during the War— to the military, 
however signal may have been their services. Tim fact of having 
taken part in die Congress of Erzerom or Sivas, tod thus of having 
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keen is at the very begionin of the Nationalist Movement* does 
not* in his view, imply any right o aspire now to the highest offices 
of the State, just as to have contributed even largely to the military 
victory does not* in his view, qualify for political honours. The 
architects of the military victory have now to give place to new 
and different talents. ' It is against this policy that the present 
Generals revolt has taken place. 

♦ ♦ ♦ 

Attack on Government. 

f From the ' Morning Post” Correspondent, J 

Constantinople , Nov, 7 . 

1SMET PASHA being again indisposed, was absent from the 
Assembly yesterday when the debate impeaching his administration 
was continued. The Minister for the Interior, defended the 
Government, declaring that 390,000 Moslem immigrants from 
Greece had arrived, of whom 360,000 had been installed and only 
30,000 of whom remained to be housed. Fifteen thousand houses 
and 1 4 model villages had been built, and building was continuing. 
He deplored the Opposition's inaccurate figures, saying that the 
mortality was under 2 per cent. 

The Opposition, he continued, was acting contrary to the 
interests of the country in presenting the situation under false colours 
It was treasonable to keep up these continual agitations. He stated 
that he had dissolved the "Association of Immigrants," which had 
published a secret manifesto attacking the Government. The new 
immigrants and the old inhabitants must merge. 

Feeling rose high when Raouf Bey, the ex-Premier, and the 
leader of the Opposition attacked the Government for its general 
activities He was greeted with the cry from the Government 
benches. " Raouf has spoken for an hour without saying the word 
'Republic* once. We are suspicious of Raouf." 

The debate was adjourned until to-morrow. 

A *£■ 

Plight of Refugees. 

[From the ''Dally Telegraph ” Correspondent | 

Constantinople , 9th, November {Night), 

The Grand National Assembly met again yesterday and 
continued its tumultuous discussion of affans and the acts of the 
Ministry regarding the exchange of populations and reconstruction, 
and examined in detail the present judicial s/*t«*n. At the close of 
the debate the Cabinet obtained a vote of confidence by an immense 
majority Thiity-two members left the Assembly before the vote 
was demanded, and of the remaining 175,147 voted in favour of the 
Cabinet 19 against, and the others abstained from voting. Reletting 
to the wav in which any critics of the Government who succeeded in 
touching vulneiable points in the atraour of the administrators are 
treated ami frequently accused, because of their courage and convic- 
tions, of treasonable ideas, the T attln points out, as an example, the 
present petition in England : " Should serious and efficacious control 
by die Opposition on the Government become impossible o* ing to 
the enormous success of the Conservatives In the recent elections and 
die great reduction of the Opposition it will be the Conservatives 
who will be the most affected, and they will regret most the depriva- 
tion of the wisdom and criticisms of such an adversary as Mr 
Asquith." 

The Tevhid E*kiar devotes the leading article to-day to a 
comparison of the methods practised by past Governments of suppres- 
sing the true state of affairs from becoming public knowledge with 
die present Government * methods, and it states with regret that no 
difference is to be found. 

The tame paper publishes statistics regarding the condition of 
lk« Turkish refugees, which differ widely from those read by the 


Minister of the Interior in the Assembly oa Thursday. It states 
that in the Aidin vilayet 85 per cent, of the refugees have died at 
Magnesia, 40 per cent, at Samsoun, 30 per cent at Adana and 
Mersina, 25 per cent, at Amasia and Tokat, 20 per cent, at Ismidt, 
10 per cent, in Thraee, 8 per cent, at Constantinople, and 
amongst the children in the Constantinople area 75 per cent. Should 
these figures be correct, the criticism of those responsible for the 
installation of the exchanged refugees would appear to be perfectly 
just. 

Considerable importance is being attached to the newly-formed 
party in the Assembly led by Reouf Bey, who call themselves the 
Republican party. They are said to be working for a dissolution 
of the present Government, and amongst the items of their pro- 
gramme is abolition of the right of the President of the Republic to 
veto, should he wish, any bill passed by the Assembly. At present 
they form only a small minority, but they have ccrlainly found much 
favour in the Press during the last few days, and there is reason to 
believe that they will gain many new adherents. The next meeting 
of the Assembly is fixed for Tuesday, i Ith November. 

4 * 4 * ♦ 

Lines of Cleavage. 

[ From the “Times” Correspondent.] 

Constantinople, Nov . 9. 

After a reasoned speech by Feridun Fikri Bey, who particularly 
attacked the Government's conduct of the exchange of populations 
and the reform of the judicial and educational systems, the debate 
in the Grand National Assembly again drifted into personalities, 
and attacks upon the Republicanism of certain leaders of the 
Opposition such as the two former Premiers, Captain Rauf Bey 
and General Rcfet Pasha The latter vigorouoly defended himself, 
declaring that he desired neither Sultanate nor Caliphate, but 
that Yunus Nadi Bey (the Editor of the Jumhuriet) was right when 
he declared that the fundamental question was one of principle 

The readiness of the Opposition to accept this challenge to its 
principles u proved by this morning s issue of the Tanin , in which 
Hussein Jahid Bey declares that the existing artificial system is 
doomed to destruction, and that the present political ferms. . ; s the 
prelude to such development. 

What, he asks, will be ihe result of the duel between the 
principle of true National Soveicignty and the parody of lhi» same 
sovereignty, which is destined to be the plaything of private 
ambitions Possibly personal despotism may gain a victory, but only 
for a short time After going on to hope that evolution will come 
about quietly, Hu-sein Jahid Bey says that he was filled with 
shame when he read in the last letter of his London Correspondent 
that the Conservative* regretted the defeat of Mr Asquith, and he 
contrasts such an attitude with that of the so-called champions of 
Nationa! Sovereignty, who regard criticism of the Turkish Govern- 
ment as high treason to the ReDublic. 

Though the result of the vote in the Assembly will naturally 
be hailed as a \ictory for the Government it is clear from the 
columns of the Tanin and other Constantinople newspapers that 
the Opposition has no intention of abandoning the struggle, and 
it is said that whether the member of the Opposition are expelled 
from the Popular Party or secede voluntarily from that body, they 
mean to form a new Party with the title or Repuh’ican 

There arc now three sub-dtvisions in the Grand National 
Assembly —(I) the Republicans, who put the principle of national 
sovereignty above all, and oppose the President's having the 
right of veto and the power of dissolution , (2) the Republicans, who 
are ready to filch certain prerogatives of the National Sovereignty 
and grant them to official person* or institutions, (3) the hesitators, 
who have not yet made up their minds between these two principles. 
From the words of Captain Rauf Bey on Thursday there is no 
doubt that he and his intimate partisans belong to the first category 
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and desire that he President of the Republic ihould be more or 
less of a figurehead* and their pursuit of such a policy must entail 
an open breach with Ghazi Mustapha Kernel Pasha. 

The Govejpment obtained an overwhelming majority in 
yesterdays vote of confidence by 147 to 19. it is clear that the 
attendance of members was scanty, as the full House is 273* there 
being at present 1 3 vacancies in the Assembly. Certain deputies 
are known to have left Angora during the last day or two, and xt 
is evident that many of tho3c still »n town '"deliberately abstained 
from the division because they w**re unwillin^or afraid, to go to the 
length of voting against the Government. 

♦ 4 ? + 

First Breach Since the War. 

| From the *' Monti ng Post” Correspondent^ 

Constantinople , Nov . 9. 

DEPUTY RAOUF and the others who voted against the Government 
resigned to-day from the People s Party, whereof Kcmal Pasha 
is the founder and leader, It is the first breach since the war 
About sixty deputies are expected to follow Raouf. 

A r ot. 10. 

Yesterday’s secession from the People’s Party comprises 
important names. Besides the cx-Premier, Raouf Bey, who is 
expected to lead the new party, it is considered certain to include 
Riza Nur Bey, Yuczuf Kcmal Bey, Adnan Bey, General Kiazim 
Karabekir, General Alt Fuad, and General Rctet Pasha, as well 
as about mrty deputies who left the House when the vote of 
tonf dencc was given to Ismet on Saturday Current accusations 
that the reaction is in favour oi Sultanism is vigorously rejected by 
this group, which intends to try to call itself die “ Republican Party/’ 
It will found its programme on constitutional reforms, including the 
withdrawal of the right of veto from the President and direr t elections 
in one degree. 

The strength of the new party is expected first to be about 
sixty. Its formation marks a rebellion against the iron discipline 
favoured by Kemal and Ismet which kept all the deputies within one 
party on the pertext of consolidating the new regime and the national 
safety. 

The new party claims that it is restoring normal Parliamentary 
conditions under which an organised Opposition would exist to control 
the Government, It will certainly assist towards f r eer expression 
of differences of opinion which lately have always been silenced by 
cries of anti«Repub)icanism 

♦ ♦ ♦ 

An “Opposition” in Turkey. 

(From Me " Times ” Correspondent. J 

Comtantiikiple Nov 10. 

Tlib Deputies who voted against the Government in yesterday 's 
division have forestalled the intention of their opponents to oast them 
from the Popular Party by resigning their membership of that body, 
and it is thought that some 30 other dissidents will quickly join the 
new party. 

If, as is expected, die new party takes the title of Republican, it 
will be u marked rejoinder to the partisans of the Government, who 
continue their abusive campaign against the members of the Opposition, 
accusing them of being Monarchists, Caliphatists and all-round 
reactionaries and declare that they are seeking to establish a Republic 
of Generals such as may be found in China. 

The programme of the new party is said to differ but little from 
that of the Popular PaUy, but the essential points will be set out in 
the declaration which the party will shortly submit to the Government. 
Meanwhile it is known that direct and universal suffrage, the popular 
election of prefects and the abolition of the presidential right of veto 
arc among the main planks. 


In spite, therefore, of the menaces recently by the Chazi 
Padba, especially during his Black Sea tour, the single-party system has 
come to an end, and Turkey will now have at least two parties, if not 
more. At present it is by no means certain whether all the dimidents 
will rally round the standard of Captain Rauf Bey or whether 
independent groups may not be formed, ready, however, to co-operate 
in the work of controlling the Government All future developments 
are, for the moment, obscure. 

The Cabinet met yesterday at the house of the President of 
the Republic at Chankaya and under his presidency. Meanwhile 
the Opposition Press 16 by no means disturbed by Saturday's defeat 
in the Chamber, and dwells rather on the fact that the Government 
only obtained the support of a bare 50 per cent of the total member- 
ship of the House. It argues that General Ismet Pasha is responsible 
for the split because his Cabinet disregarded the just complaints 
of the country made both inside and outside the Assembly and 
proceeded on its own course. 

♦ ♦ ♦ 

Republicans' Stricter Discipline. 

(From Me Morning Post ” Correspondent .J 

Constantinople, Nov. ft 

POLITICAL reorganisation continues at Angora, and yesterday 
the People’s Party met When IB resignation letters had been 
read, the Minister of the Interior, Redjeb Bey, whose speech in the 
Assembly largely contributed to the Ismet Government’s recent 
victory, strongly attacked Raouf Bey, the leader of the dissentients, 
accusing him of being an insincere Republican. In order to check 
mate the new party, which intended to call itself Republican, 
he then proposed that the Peoples Party be henceforth called 
the Republican People’s Party, which was accepted unanimously. 

The Party proceeded to establish stricter rules of discipline. 
Thereunder members may not interpellate the Government in the 
Assembly unless the Party has first discussed and approved the in- 
terpellation , no member may issue a declaration or a publication 
contrary to the principles or decisions of the Party. If breaches 
of discipline are alleged against members, a "Court of Honour," 
consisting of sevr-n members, will be elected to pronounce thereon 

Meanwhile, General All Fouad Pasha has arrived back after 
handing over his Army post, and has rallied to the new Opposition 
group. The latter is engaged in fixing its principles. Turkish opinion 
generally welcomes the establishment of a new Party. 

* 


Gandhi at Canossa. 

IN recent history there have perhaps been few things more 
pathetic than the capitulation of Gandhi to the party of violence in 
India. Yet there can be no doubt of it ; the latest news is scarcely 
capable of another interpretation. To those against whom he 
had put up so long and so steadfast a fight Gandhi has at last surren- 
dered his political influence, tus followers, and - what is of more 
importance still— his conscience. It would be difficult to represent to 
an Indian the position that Gandhi has always held m the estimation 
of the English. It is true that of late years he has offered an unwaver- 
ing hostility to all that Western civilisation stands for. He has left no 
stone unturned to pave the way for our departure from India, He 
has deliberately and frankly demanded a return to the life and con- 
ditions of the sixteenth century. His ideas have seemed to us 
incompatible with the modem regime which the world has, willy-nilly, 
to accept, and from his impossible idealism we have steadity, and yet 
with sympathy, attempted to preserve India. In our view— more 
worldly, perhaps, but more reasonable than his own — his proposals 
for the abolition of all that modem civilisation demands for its comfort 
and for its protection seem fraught with sore danger* to the people he 
is so earnestly attempting to help But we have never failed to recog- 
nise in Gandhi an opponent who was worthy of respect We have 
found in him a straight and fearless champion of his creed. Unless a 
touch of vanity may be so esteemed, he has been free from any load of 
personal weakness. Atone— or almost atone— among Ane who have 
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opposed our rule in India, Gandhi has offered an example of a man 
of spotless personal life, of a man who has never received one anna 
for the conscientious work hehascanred out among, and on behalf of, 
his own people. Upto this moment he has been consistency itself. 
He has been as ready to denounce any form of brutality m Indian 
sedition as what he has regarded a* the oppression of British rule 
He has conducted his campaign against ourselves with a franknlcss 
and, allowing for a certain natural Oriental colour, with a balance 
which has won him die attention and regard of both England and 
India By every means in his power he has consistently opposed 
the continuance of European civilisation m India, and it is no small 
thing that he should have won from those who believed him lo be 
dangerously and even fatally wrong a lull measure of understanding 
«»nd almost of sympathy. 

It is therefore with a sense of almost personal regret that wc 
hear that Gandhi has surrendered to the party of violence Gd by 
Mr. C. R Das. Against this agitator and his avow* d sympathy with 
a.tsa&sinalion he had up to tins moment offeied » faithful and steady 
opposition. But it seems beyond question that, however the main 
issues be camouflaged to dnguise his fall, Gandhi has now made the 
journey to Gamma. He ha* given in on the question of destructive 
i ©presentation of seditious India on die Councils "Hu* is not m 
itself a mattci for much surprise Even before his imprisonment 
Gandhi had in some measure accepted the principle of returning 
Non-Co-operalion members to the Councils with the intention of 
making the latter ridiculous. It will be remembered that a certain 
sweclmcat-seller who was returned at a by-elechoa for Delhi 
found after taking his seat that his dignity demanded that he 
should regard his new membership as a serious chaige, 
whereby Gandhi was much discouraged. But h»s practical 
acceptance o* the policy of violence advocated by Mr. C. K. 
Das is another matter. It is true that Gandhi once more denounced 
“direct action* at the meeting in which hr surrender to Mr Dai 
was made known. But words cannot prevail against act:. His ipen 
acquiescence m the policy of the leader of the semi -extreme party is a 
step winch he may repent, hut which he cannot without difficulty dis- 
own. Mr. Das, openly condones a ssawi nation in a political cause. 
For the moment at lea&t Gandhi has made his submission to th*' same 
policy - the policy of violence which he had so long and so valiantly 
withstood. Now this volte face spells the rum of GancJu's influence 
in India However deep the disagreement was between the English 
views as to the ♦afe administration of India and the Utopian theories 
of Gandhi, there has hitherto never been lacking on the part of 
the former a sense of respect for a man who was willing to sacrifice 
everything in lit©- riches, honours, comforts, and even the sport of 
his fellow politicians - m order that he migh* cariy through 4 
reaction which seemed to him to be more important than tJv wcli- 
being either of him*elf or of any other individual in India. He was 
ready to sacrifice all and sundry upon this altar. 

But fails hare to be faced Gandhi has ,ur rendered in 
C aicutta to the party of violence. Although he may, and probably 
will, recant his recent weakness, he can never again hove the 
authority in India that he has exercised for the last hvc years It 
is perhaps usefess to inquire into the cause of this defection. Perhaps 
Mr. Das has been loo clever for him. But the simplest and most 
obvious explanation is that, like most Orientals. Gandhi, after the 
passing of bis fiftieth year, has experienced an inability to carry 
on any longer a vigorous inrellectual fight Tins 7 remature Nek 
of tenacity is common nearly to all statesmen and public figures in 
the Southern East Gandhi trained no one to succeed him. and, 
indeed, allowed no one else to exercise even the semblance of autho- 
rity within the circle of his influence He has, therefore, no one 
who can take his place, partly for the reasons wc have just given, 
and partly because hit personal sanctity of life has had few imitators 
among hit disciples. With the defection of Gandhi there vanishes 
a great ideal from the stage of India. His followers, disheartened 
and, as they will no doubt believe, betrayed, will put up no further 
light against the crude methods of Mr. Das and those, extremists to 
whom Mr. Das has bowed the knee. For that reason the surrender 


of Gandhi /s a matter that nearly and deeply affects us A strong 
hand upon the reins is needed more than ever, and we may, indeed, 
find some comfort in the fact that, In the place ot Lord Olivier, we 
ha\e Loid Birkenhead as Secretary for India. For it can scarcely 
be doubted that Lord Olivier's weakness in refusing lo condemn Mr. 
Das's views about killing being no murder has played no small 
part in discoui agoment of Gandhi and in his reluctant 

acquiescence in the policy of violence, which, to his evet lasting 
credit, he had devoted the best years of hi* hfc to denounce 

The Daily Telegraph 

Verse. 

I .ove a'd ! ife. 

(A Free Adaptation from the Musnari of ]alal-ud-dm Rumt ) 

♦♦♦ 

Close lip and eye and ear, and kies this glars, 

Where fire and water in one glance unite; 

Forget thyself and let all shadows pass , 

The Mind is sorrow’s mansion quench its light. 

Ah! what is love?- the odour of desire I 

And what is life the Mgh of sorrows vain ; 

And light is but the glow of heart on fire ; 

And earth and sky the picture of our pain 

But in His eye is Light that cannot die, 

Enkindling world on world in starry flow; 

Hi* L.ove is Truth of soul s immoital youth , 

And Life, the fountain-source ol all we know. 

All Light is but the image of His eye , 

Each image but the shadow of His Tiuth, 

The glass may break and darken earth and sky, 

But \ Ic will live in everlasting youth, 

1 le sees Himself , — him thousand eyes of dream 
Flay in the light and shadow of our heart, 

The soul awakes, and vanish all that icemr * 

And Man and God unite, never to part. 

One moment *n the sweet embrace of Love,— 

And thou wilt rule o’ei realms of earth and sky; 

Behold the light that shines in Heaven above 
But as thy own, reflected from thine eye. 

Who loves my hfc is but a secret foe. 

And he who seeks my death is truly friend; 

The moon-light of my heart is waning low, 

The lute is broken, let this story end 

Hark to the cry that uses in the night! 

And now a sweeter voice is calling thee , 

Ah, didst thou heat the Messenger aright ? 

The Bridegroom calls - His smile will set thee free. 

Beyond the mind His love is undivmed. 

He claims Hi* own, and calls thee to thy goal ; 

His tender grace enkindles in thy face 
The light of Life entemal in the Soul 
He claims His own, and calls thee to His throne. 

And in thy image sees Himself again; 

What tear hast thou^ “the seal is broken now, - 
And in one joy unite the parted twain. 

1 was when Time nor Space, nor Name nor Place 
Nor aught of earth or sky was anywhere, 

I gazed within, and saw my image in 
All life that is in sky or earth or air 

Now break the glass, nor tell of life that was, 
t)r is to be: and lo! the light above. 

And break the lute; - the heart that spake is mute - 

The One was, many,— all are One, -and naught will be but Love! 

N. V. Thadani. 
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“The Council/* 

, By The Hon. Mr. GUP. 

• At large a charter m the win! to blow on whom T ploate.' 

— As You Lll^e It. 

A large number of old subscriber* of The Comrade 
have 'pressed ut to reprint the humorout descriptions 
of Council Debates from its Gitp columns. This 
they desire partly in order to revive old memories 
themselves and partly to introduce “the Hon. Mr. 
Gup” to the new generation which, although it is not 
unacquainted with Mr M. A. Jtnnah, Sir Harcourt 
Butler, Sir Surendra Nath Banerjea, Sir Trevyrden 
Wynne, and Sir Gangadhar Chitnavis, and had known 
the late Mr. Gokhile and Mr. Bhupendra Nath 
Basu, certainly did not know them as “ T he Bombky 
Duck,*' * Bootlair Saheb/'^Surcn” “Cheery Chums,” . 
“the Mild Hindu" and “Bhupen Babu” whose 
Council activities were chronicled in 7 he Comrade 
perhaps with greater truth than accuracy. If a 
large enough number of intending purchasers send in 
names (or registration and book their orders, we shall 
gladly reprint this lively chronicle and re present the 
figures of those that had played their part on the 
Council stage from ten to {fifteen years ago from the 
“ Eiffel-towering personality” of the Hon. Mr. Long 
fellow to a tiny predecessor of Lord Lytton $ x looking 
every inoh a Lieutenant-Governor.” 

Please write /or— 

The Manager, 

“The Comrade *’ 
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Egypt on the Eve of the Crisis. 


On the Eve of the New Session. 

\From the “Time*” Cytro Correspondent , J 

THE new Parliamentary tension opens under very different con- 
ditions from those amid which its predecessor terminated. During 
the four months that have intervened since Parliament rose the situa - 
lion m the country has undergone visible change. 

At the time of Zaghlul Pasha’s departure the Constitutiona 
Liberals and the WatanisU, the sole opposition in the country, declar- 
ed what was for all practical purposes a political truce, and gave 
him a unanimous vote of confidence, so that he might meet 
Mr. MacDonald with the support of a united nation. As the con- 
versations failed, the truce is at an end, and these two parties, in spite 
ef their almost negligible strength in the House' * 1 7 against 195 — 
may be expected to raise a lively debate in regard to the breakdown 
of the London conversations, which has undoubtedly created wide- 
spread disappointment and depression 

A marked wave of discontent is noticeable to-day in the country, 
based to a great extent on the failure of Zaghlul Pasha's internal 
administration, discontent which would have been greatly dissipated 
by a satisfactory settlement, but which the absence of such a result 
has tended rather to accentuate. 

The past eight months hare indeed been one long story of abuse 
of power and administrative injustice. The interference of the 
Wahl Committees in provincial administration, the preferment to 
positions of authority of men whose sole claim appears to hare been 
their loyalty to the Wafd cause and their readiness to carry out 
its every behest, the almost scandalous phases of the inquiry into 
die so-called Khedivist plot, with its stories of attempted interference 
with the cause of justice, its wholesale arrests, its detention of 
apparently innocent people for long periods and their release without 
any explanation, and the absence of any official report, although 
the investigation has lasted nearly lour months all these have had 
their cumulative effect on the people in general and combine to 
create a much more serious feeling of opposition than before. 

There is, moreover, considerable dissatisfaction in the Civil 
Service. The Wafdists used to complain bitterly of the action of 
their predecemors in nominating partisans and relatives to posts which 
normally hava been the goal of the permanent Civil Service The 
present. Government has, however, been just as guilty of the same 
oflence and the degree of insecurity of tenure, which has now been 
introduced into the Civil Service generally, is clearly indicated by 
the refusal of all the counsellors of the Native Court of Appeal 
to accept appointment as Procurator -General, a post which has 
hitherto been coveted by every member of the Egyptian Magistracy. 

In all fairness it must be said that, left to himself. Zaghlul 
Pasha would never have permitted the administrative and other 
abuses that have been committed. But he and his colleagues are 
subject to the dictation of the Wafd Executive Committee, and, as 
these abuses have been committed either in his name by his suppor 
ters or with the coonivan^c of his colleagues m the Cabinet, he, 
as titular head of the Government has to accept responsibility 
for them. 

Whether the dissatisfaction that exists in every direction will 
find expression »it Parliament in a sufficiently strong manner to 
constitute a menace to the ZaghluUst Cabinet is, however, doubtful, 
as there is no central figure around which an Opposition can 
rally. 

The truth is that there is null to-day only one personality in die 
country — Saad Pasha Zaghlul. So far there has not appeared, 
either in or out of Parliament anyone to challenge the position he 
enjoys in virtue of his eloquence, his knowledge of how to manipulate 


his fellow-countrymen, and his prestige; end, poles* something 
unforeseen intervenes, he has, by reason of his personal authority 
and the strong hold which he exercises over the country through 
his nominees, every prospect of maintaining his domination during 
the present Parliamentary Session, in spite of the general discontent 
in the country. Nevertheless, we may confidently expect the tumt 
six months to provide interesting developments in the Egyptian 
political situation. 

♦ * * 

Opening of Egypt’s Parliament. 

[ From the "Daily Chronicle's’ 9 Special Correspondent , 
George RtnWick - ) 

Cairn, 12th November. 

WITH all the state and pomp and circumstance that Gait a 
could muster, King Fuad to-day opened the second session of the 
first Parhament of Egypt Independent , 

All the streets along which the glittering Royal procetnon 
passed were lined with troops standing shoulder to shoulder. Flogs 
flew in profusion, and cannon boomed out from the moment when 
his Majesty left the Abdin Palace at 9.40 until the conclusion of 
the Royal speech in the Chamber three-quarters of au hour later. 

Crowds in the streKs, 1 am told, were not nearly so great as they 
were when, eight months ago, the first session opened ; but still they wore 
enthugaitic enough, and the King and his Prime Minister, Zaghlul 
Pasha, were cordially greeted as they drove along the extended 
route, which took 20 minutes to cover. 

His Majesty, wearing the tarbouehe and military uniform of 
dark blue and gold, rode— together with Zaghlul Pasha — in the 
highly ornamental State carriage, drawn by ux magnificent bays, 
and accompanied by an escort of Egyptian Lancers in gorgeous blue 
and purple uniform - the whole making a wonderfully picturesque 
spectacle. 

The Prime Minister was m black uniform, with a superabund- 
ance of gold braid. He wore his sword. 

Some time before the King's coming, the princes, the Ministers, 
the Diplomatic Corps, and nearly all the notables of the comtiry 
had arrived at the chamber. 

Lord Allenby’s Reception. 

It was observed with interest that Field-Marshal Viscount 
Allenby, the High CommiMooer, who was accompanied by Vis- 
countess Allenby and Mr. Clark Kerr (Counsellor of Embany), 
had a special receptioo. 

Troops saluted as the High Commimiooer and his party wer? 
conducted to their places in the centre of the diplomats' gallery. 
This was not done in the case of any other foreign represen- 
tative. 

It will be remembered that, an his return from E* ybmd- 
Zaghlul Pasha Mid the High Commissioner would be treated in 
exactly the same way as the representatives of .any other country. 
That the Prime Minister has not altered the procedure, however, is 
looked upon as another proof that he it now desirous not to raise any 
troublesome questions. 

In the distinguished gathering were also General Sir Lee 
Stack, Sirdar and Governor-General of the Sudan, and General Sir 
Richard Making/ commanding the British fhrees in Egypt. 

King Fuad on the Throne. 

Parliament House itself is the French Chamber of Deputies m 
miniature — a well-arranged tm-Orieotal place, with white walls, 
dark mahogany fumisbingt, and red carpets. 

On a dais is the Throne in red, white and gold, with a eaoopy 
of red and gold. 
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Senators and Deputies were nearly all in black —in morning 
<oat» or flowing robes — with tarbouches or white turbans. 

In the gallery in (rent of the throne the diplomatic represent* 
ves in their varied and picturesque uniforms provided (he only 
Ofight colours in the scene. 

Above sat the ladies of the Royal household, veiled and in 
Mack, their sections of the gallery being enclosed in a sort of 
mosquito netting which, white not hindering their view, partly hid 
them from the view of others. 

When King Fuad entered and to6k his place on the throne, 
everybody rose; and then the Princes came in and seated themselves 
on his Majesty's right. 

Zaghlul Pasha and Ins Ministers, all clad alike, made a 
father gauche entry— *U of them save one forgetting to salute 
the King as they passed in front of him to then places on his left. 

Then, without further ceremony, the Prime Minister read the 
Speech from the Throne. 

He # followed the manuscript very closely ; he read in a slow, 
low, monotonous voire; taking 25 minutes to get through the document. 

There were vheers at two points only"' first, after a very 
short re errnce to the Sudan, and then, more prolonged, when 
ihe Prime Minister’s «ecent escape from assassination was mentioned. 

Otherwise the speech dealt with home affairs, and was listened 
to in complete silence. 

Rlference to] Sudan. 

“Our Government has concentrated its effoits chiefly on the 
independence of the country in its two parts -Egypt and the Sudan.” 

That was the first of two parts of the speech to be cheered. 

Then followed an almost equally short refcience to the 
breakdown of the London Conversations, but the speech expressed 
“confidence that we shall reach our goal.*’ 

There was no reference whatever to the further policy of 
the Government regarding the questions at issue with England. 

Egypt’s Home Affairs. 

For about 22 of the 25 minutes the speech occupied the 
references were all to matters of domestic r4orm ; and, taken 
together, they make a tremendous programme. 

The necessity for economy and for efficient Governmental 
administration was strongly stressed , there was to be consider- 
able expenditure on railways and on ‘'important proje< ts concern- 
ing the merchant marine. ‘ 

Agriculture (with special reference to coti on-growing) had a 
long paragraph to itself ; then the needed improvements m pubhc 
aecunty, public health, and justice weic shortly mentioned. 

The speech went on to state that education is progressing - 
**a progress which Alls our paternal heart with toy ” 

Important Bills were promised regarding compulsory elementary 
education and the reform of higher education and university train- 
ing, “wi 4 h a view to restoring the great histone tradition of 
Egyptian culture.” 

Arms and the Men- A Surprise. 

Then followed a little surprise. 

4 National defence,” the speech we/it on, “is one of the 

gravest problems to be faced,” and the Government will “aug- 
ment the number of army units and introduce those particular 
arms which are not at present in existence/’ 

The speech ended on a slight note of warning. “Reforms” 
it said* “are necessary for the life, property and progress of the 
country ; but their realisation in a period of transition from one 
regime to another would be laborious and difficult.** 

There was. therefore, all the more need for the Govern- 
ment to be helped by the wise assistance of Parliament. 

Cries of “Egypt and Sudan.” 

At the end of the speech, King Fuad rose, bowed to and 
tainted the House, and so left— to the accompaniment of cries 
“Long live King Fuad I’ 9 


There were too some shouts of “Long five the king of Egypt 
and Sudan !” 

The House then adjourned till Saturday, when the work 
of what may possibly be a very momentous session will begin. 

England and Sudan Later 

It must be said the reception accorded to the speech on the 
whole was cold. 

It will scarcely please extremists, and it will give rise to 
much general criticism. 

It is clear, however, that Zaghlul is really seeking power 
and peace. 

Domestic reforms are urgent if he is to keep the masses on 
hu side for long , and peace is essential lor further dealing with 
England at a future time when the atmosphere is calmer. 

That is a perfectly sensible policy, but the very general view 
here is that, as things are in Egypt at present— in an excited Egypt 
new to and raw in politics' Zaghlul Pasha will undoubtedly 
have a stiff fight to win through. 

♦ * 

Speech from the Throne. 

THE most important paragraph of the Speech from the Throne 
was as follows . - 

At the invitation of the British Prime Minister, our Prune 
Minister visited London in September to initiate conversations 
which might lead to the opening of official negotiations, after 
having received formal assurance that this step would in no wise 
compromise the rights of Egypt. The conversations have not 
resulted tu die opening of negotiations, but wc are full of 
confidence that we shall attain our goal by reason of the strength 
of oui rights, the muon ol our people, and their attachment 
to our Throne, and ij he solidarity of all m preserving our sacred 
rights in the two parts of the Valley of the Nile without any 
i enunciation and without admission or recognition of any act or fact 
likely to prejudice them.” 

The speech went on to describe the attempt on Zaghlul 
Pasha as neither a social crime nor a revolutionary act, but 
the deed of an individual medically declared to be insane 
Reference was made to the prosperous condition of the finances 
of Egypt, and the speech contained the statement that the public 
services were working efficiently, which constituted the 
best refutation of the general disorganization which interested 
persons had predicted as being the inevitable consequence ol new 
regime and the departure of the foreign officials, and that the 
charges made in the personnel of the Administration were 
designed to strengthen (he public services by the collaboration of 
young and capable elements devoted to the welfare of the 
country. 

Detailed questions requiring urgent consideration included 
taiiways, plans for the establishment of a merchant marine, 
provision for inland navigation, drainage, irrigation, maintenance 
of the quality of Egyptian cotton, the increase of hospitals and 
dispensanes, m connexion with which much was hoped from 
private benevolence, and measures (or the introduction of 
compulsory education. The speech also referred to the necessity 
for providing for the defence of (he country by means of an 
increase in the Army and the provision of new armaments. 
Regret was expressed that the Parliamentary vacation had 
witnessed external and intcral difficulties, notably in the Sudan, 
which had disturbed the people and preoccupied the Govern- 
ment, but the latter’s wise policy had greatly contributed to 
keep the right* of Egypt intact and to maintain cordial relations 
with foreign Powers.” 

At the conclusion of the Speech, in which the rcfei cnees 
to the Sudan were much applauded, Ahmed Pasha Z»war„ 
the President of the Senate* called for three cheers for the King. 
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Summary of Events. 

( Special for M The Comrade . ” I 

Search for a “Modus Vivendi/’ 

English Mail paper* received after the telegrams announcing 
the murder of Sir Lee Stack and the steps taken by Britain after 
that event to crush E gypt and destroy the “ Condominium ” in the 
Sudan indicate clearly enough that the last person and the last 
party that could by any stretch of imagination be supposed to 
have had a hand m the murder wt&re Sa*d Pasha Zaghlul and 
the Zaghfulisti. On the 6th November, less than a fortnight before 
the outrage, La Liberie , the journal published in French, and 
alleged by the correspondents of English newspapers in Cairo to 
be the organ of he Zaghlul Government had published an article 
asking why. ailing an agreement between Great Britain and Egypt, 
there should not lie a modus i ilvcndi. Of the three courses open 
to Egypt, in the absence of any prospect of an agreement, it rejected 
revolutionary procedure, as that could not affect the British 
authorities, who were no longer responsible for the maintenance 
of internal order. It also rejected the second course, namely, a 
diplomatic fight'with the British Government. The uncompromising 
attitude of the Zaghlul Ministry supported by public opinion was 
likely to cause grave incidents, and it was foreseen that “ the Con- 
servatives will not allow themselves to he stopped by the considera- 
tions which have hitherto prevented British intervention in the 
internal affairs of an independent State . ... The requirements 

of the prrscnt£situation imposed on Egypt continual political inter- 
course with the British Government and it is necessary to avoid 
daily incidents. As the British Government has declared that its 
policy is based on the Declaration of February 28, 1922. and the 
Zaghlul Ministry declines to recognize that Declaration, or in any 
way to admit the position which Great Britain has reserved tor 
herself in Egypt, it is indispensable to substitute tor the Declaration 
another diplomatic instrument which would be a modus vivendi . 
This instrument, aftev noting the claims of both sides and the impossi- 
bility of arriving at a general agreement, would establish for, 
say, three or four years a system of political and diplomatic relations 
between the two countries/* The Times Cairo Correspondent, from 
whose letter wc have extracted the above, thru goes on to state that 
this or^an of the Zaghlul Government “ suggests that Egypt could 
obtain in this way provisional conditions much more favourable than 
those provided in the Declaration, and that site could must on obtain- 
ing the agreement ot the British Government to her admission to 
the League of Nations As regards the Sudan, without prejudice 
to her rights, the] Egyptian Government should be able to secure 
immediate effective participation in the administration of that country. 
As regards the Suez Carnal, by adopting the idea of co-opcr*uon 
propounded in£lhe British White Paper, Great Britain could agree 
to the participation of the Egyptian Army in the protection of the 
Canal until that Army was in a position to undertake the <omiron 
service alone, a matter which could bt reconsidered after the 
expiration of the term of the modu t viveruli. The journal considers 
that, while this would not entail any renunciation of Egypuun rights, 
such a tmdus vivendi would visibly improve the present situation ' 

Now L a Liberie had explained that its proposals must not be 
taken as ifflecting the ideas of Zaghlul Pasha. The publication 
of this article at cused a storm of protest in the Opposition Preas of 
Egypt, and was regarded in Opposition circles as a device to ensure 
the Zaghluiist Ministry remaining in power until the next elections 
five years hence So on the 9lh November the Bala#h published 
an interview with Zaghlul Pvsha, in which he categorically denied 
having inspired the article, and declared that he had not deviated 
from the policy which hr had enunciated on his return from London. 
It is true that the Zaghlulisfcs disapproved of the proposals as Le mg 
tantamount to the lecogmtton of the Declaration of February 28, 
1922 the repudiation of which is a fundamental part of their political 
creed. Nevertheless the modus vivendi proposals were regarded 
in London circles “ as a welcome sign of a desire on the part 
of the Egyptian Government to escape out of the blind alley 
in which it found itself in consequence of Zaghlul Pasha's 


a ethods during his recent visit to that country;” and La Liberie a 
rejection of M revolutionary methods ” — which the T’mes at least 
understood apparently to mean “ assassination ” — was regarded its 
London “ as a vindication of the Declaration of 1922, in virtue of 
which the British Government left to the Egyptian Government die 
full responsibility for maintaining order in Egypt/* Thi# shows what, 
according to Birtish newspapers themselves, Sa’d Pasha Zaghlul 
and his Government were thinking. And yet the moment Sir Lee 
Stack's murder takes place, it is they who are held responsible 
for the outrage, and driven out of office by Birtish pressure on the 
yielding “ King of Egypt/ 

It, however, seems that the proposals of La Liberie were not 
original, for Ismail Sidqy Pasha who was a member of the Adly 
Mission to London in 1921, and who has been offered office once 
more by Ziwar Pasha, wrote to the Siyassa of Cairo to say dial 
the modus vivendi proposels were made by no other person than the 
Marquis of Curzon himself during the negotiations when a rupture 
seemed inevitable, but that even Adly Pasha, the leader of Egyptian 
“ Moderates/' would not accept them. English newspapers state 
that Sidqy Pasha is himself one of the strongest and most brdcot of 
the advocates of an Anglo- Egyptian agreement , but they state that 
even he regards the present suggestions “dangerous aad unacceptable.” 

The fate of the modus vivendi proposals does not concern ua 
here, but it will not be without interest if we reproduce certain 
extracts from the English press to show the spirit n which Zaghlulisti* 
moderation and co-operation were received. The 7 fmes, summa- 
rising opinion “ in well informed circles in London/* wrote as 
follows . - 

The suggestion that Egyptian troops should be drafted into 
the Canal 7 one to ro-operate with the British forces comes 40 
years too late, because the co-operation of the two Armies is an old 
and well-established custom. As to the idea that at some future 
time, not too far removed, Egyptian forces could take over the sole 
responsibility for guarding the Suez Canal, it meets, and will always 
meet, with a very definite refusal. A favourable feature of the 
Egyptian situation u that throughout the recent difficulties the 
Biitish authorities have been able to rely upon the friendly co-opera- 
tion of Fiance in all matters in which French inter esu have been 
affected. 

“The Egyptian Government seems to imagine that it is in a 
position to place insurmountable difficulties in the way of the British, 
administration of the Sudan. From the Egyptian side it has been 
repeatedly suggested that it is in the power of the Government in. 
Cairo to oblige Sir Lee Stack to leave the Sudan if he does not 
carry out the orders sent to him hum that quarter. It has been 
forgotten evidently that Sir Lee Stack is in the Sudan in a dual 
capacity, as Governor-General under the Agreement of January, 
1899, and as Sirdar, Commander-! n-Chi el of the Egyptian Army* 
In the latter capacity he is a servant of the Egyptian Government, 
which may dismiss him it it thinks fit to do so. but as Governor- 
General of the Sudan Sir Lee Stack cannot be removed without 
the consent of the British Government Not only that, but according; 
to clause 4 of the Agreement of 1699 his powers in the Sudan are 
paramount and cannot be impaired by means of an Egyptian ad- 
ministrative decree/* 

It uas obviously with a view to remove even such an indication 
of “Condominium** in the Sudan that the British Government waa 
detet mined even before the death of Sir Lee Stack to put an end 
to the “ dual capacity ’ of the Sirdar of the Egyptian Army and 
the Governor-General of the Sudan, and shortly afterwards Sir 
Geoffrey Francis Archer was appointed only as Governor-General 
of the Sudan. 

The Times itself, which regarded the modus vivendi propo- 
sals as “a welcome sign that responsible persons on the Lower Nile 
are beginning to realise the need of coming to a clear understanding 
with Great Britain,” nevertheless, wrote as follows ; — 

“ What exactly could be achieved by the modus vivendi which 
the Egyptian newspaper advocates is not quite dear. The present 
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to be somewhat at cita^purposes.” That it what even the apologist* 
for Britain had to admit By the end of March, 1884, 
the growing danger of General Gordon, and the grave 
national responsibility involved began to be realised in Great 
Britain, and on the 8th April the Adjutant-General addressed a 
Memorandum to the Secretary of State for War detailing the 
measures required for placing 6,500 British troops “in the neigh- 
bourhood of Shendi"more than 100 miles from Khartum. But “the 
Battle of the Routes” which had begun much earlier continued so 
long that it was not until the 9th of September that Lord Wolse^y, 
the hero of Tell-el-Kebir, who was to command the relieving force, 
arrived at Cairo. 

The pall of Khartum and Gordon's Death 

Practically the choice lay between the Nile and the SMalon-Berbci 
road. The first involved a distance of 1650 miles alon? a river strewn 
with cataracts which obstructed navigation The second entitled 
a desert march of some 250 miles, one section of which wai waterless. 
When Lord Wolselcy reached Cairo the plans of operations were 
somewhat modified ; a camel corps of 1,100 men selected from 28 
regiments in England was added; and the” fighting force to be placed 
in line somewhere in the neighbourhood of Shendi " was fixed at 
5,400. A committee of three officers had reported in July that a 
brigade could easily be conveyed in small boats Irom Cairo to 
Dongcla m the time stated by Lord WoVley, ana the*' if necessary, 
a still larger force could be sent without insuperable difficulties by 
water to Khartum. The construction of whale boats had beuun on 
the 12th of August, but the first batch arrived at Wadi Haifa only 
on the 14th of October, and it was on the 25th of that month that the 
first boat was hauled through the second cataract The 
mounted forces proceeded up the banks, and the first 

balf battalion embarked at Gemai. 870 miles Irom Khartum, on 
the 5th of November 10 days before the date to which i f 
had been assumed General Gordon could hold out In a straggl- 
ing way the boats worked their way upto Korti. piloted by 
Canadian voyageurs. The labour was very great, and the troops 
molt of whom were having their first le*son in rowing, found 
the privations of their unaccustomed conditions to be very severe. 
By the 25th o December, onlv 2,22 0 men had reached Korti, 
of whom only about 800 bad been conveyed by the whale 
boats, the last of which did not arrive there rill "he 27th of January 
#, the day following the death of Gordon and the fall of 
Khartum. Beyond Korti lay the very difficult section of the 
river to Abu Hamed, which was quite urknown And yet 
Abo Hawed itself was no less than 350 miles from Khartum. It 
was clear at Korti that something must be done b! once, and on the 13lh 
of December General Stewart was despatched w*ih a column tr» 
oecjpysome wells about a hundred miles away on *he desert rcute to 
Metemms He returned or* the 5th of January, and restarted on 
the 8th, with orders to establish a fort a? Abu Klea and to 

pccupy Metemnia This Desert Cc burnt. 1 ,800 mcf>, with 2 880 
camels, and some horses, succeeded in occupying Abu Kies 
wells, and formed a rough fort under fire by which General 
Stewart was fatally wounded. The Desert Column advanced, 
but was now greatly exhausted and when it approached Mctemma 
it found lb? place to be too strong for an astauk On the 
ttommg of the 24th January, General St: C. Wilson on whom 
the command had devolved starve J in the steamers 

sent by Gordon with only 20 British soldiers in red 

conts and about 280 Sudanese. One of the steamers 

twee grounded and lost a whole day. But when at II 

a. m. on the 28th January Khartum was sighted it soon 
became clear that the town was in the hands of the enemy. 
The steamers turned and proceeded down stream under a 
heavy fire. Both were wrecked and Sir C Wilson's party 
was rescued some days later by Lord Charles Beresford. who 
bad come up on receipt of news carried by a lieutenant in a 
row boat Even if this party had arrived at Khartum two 
days earlier, how could the arrival of 20 British redkoats, with orders 
Wa return at once, have affected the situation of a garrison 
t^pced is tfarvatidto) 


Vtt The Desert Column and the River Column. 

The situation of the Desert Column and of its transport was so 
imperfectly understood at Korti that impossible plans were being 
formed there with reference to »t. But General Sir Redvers Bullcr 
arrived at Gubat where the Column was, and averted impending 
disaster by deciding upon its withdrawal. On the 1 6th of March 
the Desert Column had returned to Korti. 

The advance from Korti of the River Column began under 
General Earle on the 20th December, but on the 1 0th of February 
the General was kriled in an engagement and the Column now under 
General Brackenbury continued its slow advance. On the 24th of Feb- 
ruaryit was still some25 miles below Abu Hamedand 375 miles from 
Khartum when it received orders to retire and reach Korti on 
the 8th of March. 

V1U. Wolsllly’s Vanity. 

Let us see what the great victor of Tell-el-Kebir was 
doing all this time. The verbal message received from General 
Gordon on the 30th December had rendered his extreme danger 
painfully apparent , and the Secretary of State for War, acting 
on Lord Cromer's advice, offered to make an active demonstra- 
tion from Suakin. lo this proposal Lord Wolseley demurred 
but asked that ships of war should be sent to Suakin, and 

that -“marines and red-coats should be frequently landed and 
exercised !“ The Duke of Devonshire naturally considered 
tf at such a foohsh demonstration would be wholly ineffective, and 

suggested stronger measures However on the 8th of January, less 

than three weeks before the fall of Khartum, Lord Wolseley repeated 
that “ the measures you propose will not assist my operations 
against Khartum," and added that “I have from the first endeavoured 
to impress on Government that ! am strong enough to relieve 
Kf artum, and believe ;n being able to send a force, when returning 
by way of Berber, to Sdakin to open the road and crush 
Osman Digna *" L-t rs recall that on this very day the 

small Desert Column started fiom Kort* on its hazardous mission 
to the relief of a town fully 270 miles distant, held by a starving 
garrison, and invested by 30.000 fighting men, mostly armed with 
good rifles. Before reaching the Nile the Desert Column had lost 
300 men and was unable to take Mctemma, while its tiansport 
had completely broken down. On the 8th of February Lord 
Wolseley telegraphed “The sooner you can now deal with Osman 
Digna the belter," and recommended the despatch of Indian troops 
to Suakin, to “co-operaie with me in keeping the road to Berber 
open.** On the 1 hh of February, the day on which Sir R. Buller 
most wisely decided to withdraw the Desert Column from a position 
of extreme danger, it was determined at Korti that the River Column 
should proceed to attack Berber, and Lord Wolseley accepted the 
proposal of the Government to make a railway from Suakin. 

IX. Alarums and Excursions. 

Every effort was now concentrated upon sending an expedition- 
ary force to Suakin, and belore the end of March about 13,000 
men, inducing a brigade from India, with 7,000 camels and 1,000, 
mules, and a field battery from New South Wales, were then assem- 
bled and placed under the command of General Graham. He repeated 
his alarums and excursions of a year ago, and after reconnoitring ai 
far as Hashin and, finding the country difficult, returned, advanced 
agam, and finally returned once more to Suakin, all within a couple 
of days A day or two later a force consisting of two British and 
three Indian battalions, with a naval brigade, a squadron of lancers, 
two companies of engineers, and a large comoy of camels carrying 
water and supphes under General McNeil started from Suakin for 
Tamai , but his advance was much impeded and the force halted at 
Tofik. It was assaulted by the enemy and was “caught partly 
unpiepared." General Graham on hearing at Suakin the sound 
of firing started for Tofik with reinforcements, but returned “ on 
being assured that reinforcements were not required." Early in 
April a force exceeding 7,000 men with 14 gun*, and 16.000 
transport animals started from Suakin, bivouacked twelve hotii; later, 
and advanced again towards Tamai, and after burning a number of 
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hull 10 the Kbor Chafe rattrned 40 Swdio* Prm Ai* tafttfcy and 
wearisome recital of petty evmtts k mast be clear to the rtat Uf that 
•U these gogat forces that were marching forwards a ad backwards 
did nothing more than marking time. 

X The Retreat from the Sudan. 

Meanwhile many communications had passed between 
the War Office and Lord Wolsdey, * who had first believed 
that Berber could be taken before] the summer. n a long 
despatch of (he 6th of March he dtsciiflAd the general situation, and 
pointed out that although the force at his disposal was “ amply 
sufficient " for raising the siege of Khartum and defeating the Mahdi, 
the conditions were changed -by the fall of the town! It was now 
impossible to undertake any offensive operations until about the 
end of summer, “when twelve additional British battalions, four strong 
squadrons of British cavalry and two R H. A. batteries, 
tog tlhcr with a large extension of the Wadi Haifa Railway, 
eleven steamers, and three hundred more whale-boats, would 
be required. However, nothing was done any further because 
Lord Sydenham, from whom we have so copiously cited, writes 
that “on the 30th March Lord WolwJcy quitted the army and 
proceeded to Cairo, and that “a cloud having arisen on the fron- 
tiers of Afghanistan, the withdrawal ol the troop* from the 
Sudan was ordered on the I Ith of May On the formation 
of Lord Salisbury’s Cabinet the new Secretary of State* for 
War, Mr. W H. Smith, enquired whether the retirement 
could be averted ; but General Bulhr reported that the 
difficulties of the occupation would be gn at. and that if Dongo a 
was to be held, a fresh expedition would be required The with- 
drawal of the Suakin force began on the 16th, ol May Osman 
Digna now turned his attention to Ka*»ala, wh'ch capitulated 
in August, nearly at thvj same tunc at Sennar Lord Sydenl arn’s 
verdict is that “the failure of the operations m the Sudan had been 
absolute and complete '* 

XI THr KlIAUI'A AND T!U, CONQUEST OF EuYPK 

On the 22nd, of hme, 1885, before th< British rear -guard had 
left Dongola, the Mahdi died at Cmdurman. Bui that brought no 
relief to the Egyptians to whom the Sudan was lost through 
British inci'iupcienc*!, nor did it hung any relief to the British them- 
selves. I he Madhi, Moluumd Ahm«*d, was ik< ceded, by his 
principal Khalifa, Abdullah M fa isha, a Baggaia Aiab who 
lor the next ihiitetn years i.iled the Sudan with lc*pciic powc r 
As the British troop* l ehrrd lo Upp< » Egypt, hr followers sei/rd 
the evacuated counliv and tho Khahfi « h* Tidin' ihc «c!ca, already 
formulated hv the Mahdi, of the conquest of Egjpt. Withm a 
year the Egyptian frontier was drawn back by the British to 
Wadi Haifa, and its protection was no v hft ir the hands et the 
Egyptian Army, a British four remaining nr Assuan, h\« hundred 
miles to the north M a* « receive m case of cmrcgepcv " Two 
years later even tin* was “ deemed unn< cr*.*ar> 

The ambitions of &Le Khalifa with lizard to "sweeping the Enli'fi 
into the sea “ were great enough, am! \\ ad-cn-Nejumi, ih* Amir 
who had del rated 1 I*cK Pasha in Kordofan »:i 1883, and who had led 
the assault at Khmtum when Garden was dam in Januarv, 
had replaced in October, 138b, Mohamed el Khetr, the Dervish 
Amir of Dongola a* C1 Commander of the Force for the Conquest 
ol Egypt ' But the trouble in Darfur and with Abyssinia had 
induced the Khaliia to reduce the garrison** 'J the north. In 1889, 
howcvei, an invasion of the frontier on a large scale was attempted 
but General Grenfell gained an important victory in the battle of 
Toski in August, 1839, and no further serious attempts were made to 
disturb the frontier. 

XII. The Khalifa Vs. the Abyssinians 
and the Italians. 

But the Khalifa had not to cooteod with the British alone. 
In 1 884 the British entered into arrangements with King John of 
Abyssinia for a relief of the beleaguered Egyptian garrisons 
which were carried out to some extent. On the 23rd of September, 


tt*5, the Ahrwwui General, Am Alula, Stacked Qm» Jp tap 
** Ktfit* to the Bg#ea Gantry, where he had cntrmcM himself 
with ten thousand men. He achieved a great victory, but instead 
of marching on to Kassala, Raa Alula, who et this time was uuach 
offended by the traoder of Maasawwa by the Anglo- Egyptian 
Government to Italy, made a triumphant entry into Asmara, the 
hill-station near Massawwa and tbe head-quarters of the Italians in 
Eritrea, and absolutely refused to make any further efforts to extricate 
Egyptian garrisons from the grip of the Khalifa. 

Lord Kitchener arranged in 1886 a combination of tribes to 
overthrow Osman Digna, and after the capture of his stronghold 
at Tamai there was comparative quiet for about a year At 
the end of 1887 Osman Digna again advanced towards Suakin, 
but had to fall back on Handub. Lord Kitchener unsuccessfully 
endeavoured to capture him on the 17th January, 1888, but in 
the attack was himself severely wounded and was shortly 
* afterwards invalided. Later in the year Osman Digna collected 
a large force and besieged Suakin The arrival of the Sirdar 
with reinforcements from Cairo and his success in pushing ’he enemy 
back towaids Handub kept the country fairly quiet lor a time, but ta 
January, 1891, Osman Digna showed signs of increased activity, 
in an action fought at Afafit Colonel Ho! led Smith, the Governor 
of the Red Sea Littoral, diove Osman Digna back to Temrin with 
considerable loss, and it was this which finally checked him in 
the neighbourhood of Suakin In the spring of 1 89 1 England 
entered into an agreement with Italy by which the Italian 
force* in Eritrea were at liberty, ii they w r cre ahle, to capture 
and occupy Kassala, close to the western boundary of the new colony 
on condition that they restored it to Egypt when required to do so. 
Three years passed before they availed themselves of this agreement. 
In July i8 l *4, Italian* surprised and captured Kast>ala and continued 
tu hold it for three years and a halt. 

These were not the ordy cnemie3 with whom the Derwishe* 
of the Sudan had to contend They wxre not left < uict on their 
Ab)*bMia.i I rentier. For sometime no dccis>\e action was iought ; 
but ,ri August, 1887, the Dcrwishes attacked the Abyssinian General, 
defeated his forces and marched on Gondar, the ancient capita! of 
Aby^ima, w r hich wa* sa< ked King John, the N^gus, burning to 
avenge this defeat, won a victory m March, 1889; but before it 
tou l cl hr complete, a stray bullet killed him When in,* army was 
relipng a poity of Aubs puisued the i ear-guard, which consisted of 
hi& body-guard, routed them, and capturing hi* body, sent it to the 
Khal'fa to Omdurman Fiom this time, however, die Dcrwishe* 
ceased to ti cubic the Abysnmans 

VII Kordofan. Darfur and the Equatorial Provinces 

1 toul ie had arisen for the Khalifa in Daitur through it* Amir 
who had alhrd himx-lf with another ruler, but the Amir of Kardofan 
and ihc Amir of Btiu cl-Gazal defeated the Darfurians, and in 
1 88 H became complete ma»itu of the situation, the two Sultans bring 
killed Ihc D.’ifurian chiefs then allied themselves with Abtt 
Gemaisa. Shiekh of the Man«aht Arab, who had proclaimed him- 
seh ‘ Khalifa Osman.” ami was known as the Anti -Mahdi. The 
revolt assumed large proportions, and the Anti-Mahdi gained much 
nieces* but early in 188^ hi* army was defeated, and when he died 
himself of small- pox the movement collapsed. In 1891 Darfur and 
Kardofan were again disturbed, and also two years later, but the 
revolt on each occasion died out In the Equatorial Provinces Emm 
Bey, with 1,300 Egyptian troops and 3,000 irregulars, distributed 
among many stations, had held out hoping for reinforcements before 
news reached them oi the fall of Khartum. The story of Emin 
Bey and his forces, who could only receive occasional despatches 
from Cairo via Zanzibar telling them what hacl occurred during 
tbe preceding several years, and their determination "to hold 
together as long as possible the remnant of ten years.” the relief 
expedition sent under H. M. Stanley by way of the Cpngo ; 
its incredible dangers and sufferings ; the meeting with Emin 
Bey and the Italian Casati ; the decision of the southern garrisons to 
accompany Emm and the mutiny of the other troops who ptgde kins 
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want to be stabbed in the back while facing the enemy of this 
country/* 

This at least suggests that the intrigue was not altogether 
unconnected with “ the enemy of die country/* And the following 
extract from the cable of the Daily Telegraph's correspondent gives 
rise to the suspicion that he “ protests too much ** British neutrality 
to be entirely believed. In fact, the minatory ending of his comment 
is very significant He wrote : — 

“The matter is one in which the British authorities will naturally 
preserve a strictly neutral attitude since it is a domestic one lor 
Egypt As a matter of fact we have also little advantage to expert 
from the victory of either political group, although, of course, were 
anarchy to be threatened, we might be compelled to protect British 
and foreign interests. But the ex-Khedive, Abbas Hilmi, might be 
prompted to push once more his ambitions and smistei designs were 
ihe Egyptian crisis to be unduly protracted. 

# The Indication of the Coming Tragedy. 

In all this, however, there was no indication that something far 
more “dramatic" than the Ministerial crisis, the “tragedy" of 
the outrage and its still more outrageous consequences, would succeed 
it. Whatever indication thete was of this tragedy, was to be found 
in the cable announcing the savage sentences passed on the “civilian 
cadets ** of the Sudan who had been arrested for demonstrating 
against British policy. 11m cable stated that “ the remainder of 
the civilian cadets arrested following the demonstration on August, 
9 numbering twenly-eight, have now been tried by the Murhr’s 
court and sentenced each to eight years* impr : vonment. The 
sentences arc not yet confirmed by the Governor* General, but 
1 do not anticipate remission. When the sentences were promulgated, 
trouble was anticipated, and police, troops &c , stood by, while 
aeroplanes demonstrated over the city, but the “ White Flag * 
membcib made no demonstration. 

On this the comment of the Morning Post was characterstic. 
In the course of a leading article entitled “Manoeuvres** published 
in its issue of the 1 7th November, it wrote : - 

* We turn with iclief from those arid mitigucs to the brighter 
prospect which is now opening out in the Sudan. British authority 
has at last exerted iteflf, and the heavy sentences imposed on the 
cadets who took part in the demonstrations of last August may be 
taken as evidence of a determination to crush those conspiracies for 
reducing the Sudan once again to chaos It is high time that thi# 
country should realise that it holds its authority in the East not by 
granting Parliaments, &s kind-hearted folk distribute toys, not by the 
brutal exercise of naked force, but by lha* magic and indefinable 
quality* ' presage. In recent years, our prestige has been declining 
in the East, with results costly to our Exchequer and ruinous to the 
wretched peoples bereJt of our guiding hand The great traditions 
«>l British rule have once again to be revived. When they are 
again in force, neither England nor Egypt need worry very much 
about the manoeuvres of discredited politicians ** 

Whether we call it *' the brutal exercise of naked force/’ or 
** that magic and indefinable quality —prestige," the result has been 
only one. British terrorism has led to terroristic retaliation, and 
Sa*d Pasha Zaghlul against whose own life an attempt was recently 
Hlade is the one man who has in the tnd suffered most His triumph 
wax complete when he withdrew his resignation at the request of 
the King who could find none to replace him. Fate, in the form of 
the British Army of Occupation and the British High Commissioner, 
has avenged the King and those who had placed him on the thronet 
end the very man who as President of Senate had sough, 
Audience with the King in order to persuade His Majesty not to accept 
the resignation of Zaghlul the Indispensable, has now pushed him off 
the stool and taken his place as Premier of Egypt — “by the [grace 
sf Great Britain/ 9 



THE temporal power of Islam has been reduced to the very lowest 
limits by the wars which were forced upon 
Flutter in Europe’* Turkey ever sin<.c The Comrade came into exist- 
Dovecotes. cnce, and although she has with great difficulty 

emerged fiom the last war less bruised and bat- 
tered after the Treaty of Lausanne than she was left by the Treaty 
ol Sevres, she refuses to accept responsibility for the Khilafat, which is 
the polity of Islam, and thereby weakens Islam's temporal power. 
Nevertheless, so relentless are the enemies of Islam that they have 
not yet ceased from creating prejudices against all Muslim workers. 
The following paragraph has hero contributed to the Daily 
Tchgiaph by its diplomatic correspondent and shows how sedulously 
European Powers aie being invited to combine against Islam eveu 
to day:- “In view of the League Council’s icsponstbililty and of the 
arbilralposilion which the Powers represented on that body occupy m 
regard to the Mosul dispute, the attention of the League might 
well be drawn to the large consignments of war material (including 
aeroplanes, armoured cars and guns, as well as munitions) that are 
constantly reaching Turkey from firms in Western Europe. I gather 
that in Italian circles a good deal of concern is felt about 
the mission of the Sheikh Ahmed-es-SenusM to the Sultan of Nejd, 
Ibn Saud, a mission connected with the future ol the Khilafat. From 
information which has reached Rome, there is no doubt whatever 
that the Sheikh Ahmed is acting on this, as on other occasion, as the 
agent of Angola, and that h,s acUvities are no more friendly towards 
Italy than towards this country. During the w*ar he was a keen pro- 
German and a resolute enemy of the Allies in general, and of 
Italy in particular. It is a pity that he should have been granted special 
facilities for vtsitmg the mandated areas in the Middle as well as 
Arabia proper." Now, Sheikh Ahmed-cs-Senu3si has no politics 
except Islam, and we only wish we could credit Angora with being 
the principal of so religious an agent But English journalists 
know only this much of the East that they jumble up a lot of names 
and mix up everyone and everything in order to frighten Europe, or, 
rather, to provide it with some excuse for combining against the East. 
The Senussi Sheikh, the “Wahabis/* the Khilafat and theanti-Khilafa- 
lists of Angora, the Zaghlulist and the Sudanese, and, of course, the 
Germans and the Soviet, all are grist that come to the mill. We 
wonder why the diplomatic correspondent of the Daily Telegraph 
has not yet implicated, in a plot against all Europe, in addi- 
tion to these who have been mentioned, His Majesty the Amir of 
Afghanistan, the Ali Brothers, and, last but not the least, Deshbandhu 
Das and the Swarajists I 
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THE lew partisans of the Shareef of Mecca in India who would 
create prejudice in this country against 
“ Prevention of the Sultan of Nejd and his forces by calling^ 

Bloodshed “ in them "Wahabis" can never hope to succeed, 

Mecca. because the family of which they espouse 

the cause has proved itself to be so thoroughly 
disgusting in speech as well as in action that we can see no course 
that can safely be adopted with regard t6 the Hejaz except their 
complete disassociation from its Covernnftnt. Even in his last cable 
16 the Central Khilafat Committee, All welcomes the Khilafat 
Delegation to Hejaz by pretending to hope that it will prevent 
bloodshed in the Holy Land and make peace therein. Now the 
same moderation was claimed by All when he evacuated Mecca 
and retired to Jeddah. But the fact is that he did not evacuate 
Mecca until he found that by further delay he would find himself 
completely entrapped on account of the dispositions of the Nejd forces 
made by their commanders. The credit of prevention of bloodshed 
therefore lies rather with these commanders and [their dispositions 
than with the peaceful disposition of Ameer All. fbs rcCent cable 
is once more based on untruth vainly mistaken by him lor cunning 
and cleverness. Less than a month ago he made every preparation 
for a fight to regain Mecca. 1 he Morning Post and ’ Daily News ’ 
correspondents wired from Cairo on the 1 3th November that Ali 
was reported to have received aid from Europe in the form of 
aeroplanes, tanks and ammunition, and that his father was said to be 
recruiting men among the tribes near A< 4 aba. Trenches were also 
being dug round Jeddah. Reuter wired on the same day from 
Jerusalem that, according to definite news received in Amman from the 
Hejaz, All had taken the offensive, and the \ faslmnile army was 
advancing on Mecca. The Wahabis, it was added, were now on 
the defensive and were evacuating the position they had occupied 
between Jeddah and Mecca, But the same day the correspondent 
of the Daily News wired from Cairo that Hashimite forces, 
which I ad advanced from Jeddah with the ubjett of 

recapturing Mecca, had been severely defeated Ah had himself 
declared about that time in a telegram tc the Sultan of Nejd his 
readiness lor war and his capacity to ejc<t the Nejd troops fiom 
Mecca if the Nejd Government rejected peace, and the latter Government 
had replied that it was the conduct of King Hussain and his support* 
er$ towards Nejd which had resulted in the recent troubles, and 
that it was necessary to deliver the Hejaz fiom Hussain's son. 
The Nejd Government had added that the decision of the Muslim 
world was awaited with regard to the Holy Places. " Hus, * it had 
truly Mid, " is the only way to prevent bloodshed, ** and bad concluded 
by warning that the responsibility for what might happen would 
rest with Ah. Beaten once more. Ameer Ali still talks as if he was 
holding his hand mnely because he would not shed Muslim blood 
in the Holy Land of Islam. Having tried to wrest Mecca by dint 
of force from the Acncer of Neid. who is holding it on behalf 
of the Musaimans of the world, and having failed ignomimously, 
he now hopes to wrest it from him by negotiations carried on 
through the Indian Khilafat Delegation. This is a sain hope. Curiously 
enough even now that he can do nothing himself and is allowed to 
remain tn Jeddah mainly because of the British, he docs not say a 
word about th*: Hejaz being the heritage of Mam, and not the 
estate of hts family. How long he would be allowed to remain 
in Jeddah is still uncertain. About a month ago it was reported by the 
Morning Post and the Daily News ’ correspondents in Cairo that 


lbn-i-Sa'ud was strengthening his forces in the Hejaz and intended 
to make a bid for Medina. 

♦ * ♦ 

IT appears from the Mail papers received this week that the ncur 
party created by Rauf Bey and others who 
Party Split in formerly belonged to the People's Party 

Turkey. of Ghazi Mustafa Kama! Pasha is so far 

progressing favourably. The letters of resig- 
nation received from the seceders show that they claim "greater freedom 
to consolidate the republican regime." This is the claim of Rauf 
Bey and Adnan Bey. Others justify their cessation by saying that the 
formation of different parties is the distinctive mark of republicanism. 
Rajab Bey the Minister of the Interior, reproaches Rauf Bey, with 
still having sympathy for the Sultanat and the Khilafat. But Rauf Bey 
and the other leaders of the recently formed party have declared that 
their sympathies are the same now as when they were members of the 
People's Party. The People's Party has now taken the name of the 
People's Republican Party, while the new paity calls itselt " Repub- 
lican Progressists " It is gaining recruits. More than a score of 
members of the People's Party are now said to have resigned, 
and it is thought that others who arc at present hesitating will 
soon follow. It will not include " the reactionary Khojas ( 4 Hojas * 
as the Turks pronounce, and ‘Hodja*’ as they spell the word 
which signifies Ulatna and students cl Divinity) who have also 
revolted against the Government party, and who will probably 
create a clerical group preaching the restoration of the Khilafat 
and religious education." The Republican Progressists in their 
programme refer to " the threat of despotism" for which they 
claim that the best cure is the formation of free parties. The 
main planks in their platform arc direct elections, decentra* 
lisa lion and social pi ogress. They start with small numbers, as we 
have already indicated , but their party includes some of the mo* 
enlightened politicians in the couotry Naturally tempers are not 
just now of the very bes*. On the 1 1th November the Assembly 
voted another advance of a million Turkish pounds on the 
Deputies' salaries. Last year's increase to £T40 pci month is to 
be maintained. The prescut credit should have ordinarily become 
effective only next March. Mukhtar Bey, the Deputy for Trebuond, 
drew attention to the country's financial difficulties and asked why 
Government functionaries were unpaid while Deputies buttered 
their own bread. He protested that the vote would give a 
bad impression to the country. He was howled down, and 
after making some observations found himself unable to con- 
tinue his speech owing to interruptions by the majority in favour 
of the advance credit Angora messages report the degenera- 
tion of debates, and it is stated that even Ministers threatened 
their opponents in such phrases as "1*21 smash your head in." 
To the telegram from its Constantinople correspondent containing 
this piece of news, an English newspaper, forgetting the rowdy 
scenes that have been witnessed in "the Mother of Parliaments," 
gives the heading "Front-Bench Manner in Turkey." Fethi Bey 
came back from Brussels, where he had gone to attend the 
meeting of the League of Nations which discussed the “ Mosul 
Muddle." On accepting the Presidency of the* National Assembly 
tor the third time he made a speech in which, referring no 
doubt to such evidences of temper, he made what the ConsUnhnople 
correspondent of the Morning Post calls "a remarkable appeal 
for fair play for the Opposition." He said : " 1 shall use all 
the privileges of the Presidential Chair to ensure absolute 
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liberty of discuaion. I beg you to listen without quarrelsomeness 
to the different opinion* expressed in this Assembly, and to 
answer them calmly. Comrades’ ideas should be answered by 
ideas. It is regrettable to see bad temper and violence interfer 
in die legitimate conflict of ideas.” This is as it should be, for 
die gagging of Opposition is only likely to increase its numbers and 
add to the bitterness of controversy. A* it is six, more Deputies, 
ncluding Mukhtar Bey who was shouted down have resigned 
and gone over to the new party. 

* * 

WHILE the fever of politic* has had considerable effect on the 
temper of the politicians, the deadly 
Distinguished Turkish fevers of Angora, which are said to be 
Invalids. well-known, have claimed victims in the 

protagonists of thr two rival parties. Ismet 

Pasha has been ordered absolute rest by his doctors, and it was 
reported that he intended to retire from politics and was considering 
the question of tendering his resignation. We know he has since 
resigned and gone to Europe for a cure, but the Sci rctanat of the 
People’s Party denied at the time that he was likely to retire from 
politics It stated that if he was to go to Europe for a cure an 
acting Premier would be appointed pending his return. Rauf 
Pasha is the latest victim of fever, and on the 1 3th November his 
condition was stated to be grave. Doctor Adrian Bey who was 
treating him had diagnosed his illness as typhus, and was taking 
Rauf Bey to Constantinople th^ same day Curiously enough it was 
stated that Rauf Bey had refused to allow the doctors to examine 
his blood. 

4 * "fr 

ANOTHER item of news ot considerable interest was »hat Jhe 
President of the Republic, Mustafa Kamal 
Turkey and France. Pasha accompanied by his wife, Laufa 
Khanum and the Premier, Israet Pasha, 

were to leave for France shortly in a French battleship. It was 
said that they were to make a stay in the south of France where a 
military and a naval review was to be held *\i honour of the 
President of the Turkish Republic. It w*s stated that the 
visit had been arranged by General Mougin, the special representative 
0 | prance at Atgora. Great political importance was said to be 
attached to the event ra Constantinople. But the same issue of the 
Daily Express which published this message fiom it* Constantinople 
correspondent, published another sent Irom Pans the same day, stating 
that an official of the French Foreign Offue had informed the 
correspondent that the Depwrir -lent had no knowledge ol Mustafa 
(Comal Pasha V visit, though this message also confirmed the 
impression that General Mougin, the distinguished French officer 
who is believed to be the French M specialist " m Eastern, Muslim 
and particularly Turkish affairs, and who had more than one* m^r 
die Indian Khilafat Delegation in Paris, had effected a great 
improvement in Franco-Turkish relations since his arrival in Angora 
It will be recalled that this was the officer who was stated to 
have told die Turb that d he had been a Turk he would 
have certainly claimed Mosul. The French Foreign Office, 

of course, denied the authenticity of this statement. In view of 
the latest telegram which announces that the British and the French 
Premiers have concurred Jin some matters the very first of which 
relate* to Turkey, with regard to which it has been decided that 
both countries should be represented by an ambassador residing at 
Constantinople, it ia not certain how far M. Herriot's Government 
will maintain the specially cordial relations with the Turb which Mr, 
Franklin Bouillon had initiated in 1921, and which General 
Mougin has strengthened. 

+ ♦ + 
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The British in the Sudan. 

IN our issue of November 28, we discussed the situation in 
Egypt consequent on the murder of Sir Lee Stack and the revenge 
sought by Britain. In the course of our leading article we showed 
how the Sudan had been conquered by Mohamed Ali Pasha for 
Egypt 60 years before the British Occupation ; how it had been 
lost to Egypt through the defeats sustained by British military officers 
and the vacillation of the British Government which was unwilling 
to supply men and money for the protection of Egypt's southern 
dominion ; how on the recovery of Egyptian finances and the 
re-formation of the Egyptian aimy Lord Salisbury's Government at last 
undertook to reconquer it with Lord Kitchner at the head of that 
army, mainly through Egyptian men and money ; how 

the Condominium was established in 1899 over re-conquered 
Sudan which now become 14 Anglo- Egyptian how the Egyptian 
Treasury* continued year after year to bear the deficit of 

Sudan Budget until it finally resolved that that Budget should 

balance itself ; and how when the Sudan is now a paying concern 
and the Upper Nile is dammed and controlled and it can equal if 
not surpass Egypt in the extent and quality of its cotton, Great 
Bntain wants to act as ‘the predominant party in its control" 

and in fact to reduce the Condominium to a British Dominion, 
of course, without the " Dominion Status. " 

'This week we return to the question of the Sudan and desire to 
furnish out readers with the requisite details of its history during the 
last forty years or thereabouts to enable our leaders to understand the 
rea* situation In doinc so we shall keep as close as we can to the 
facts admitted by Br ush authorities and shall often adopt their own 
words so that we may riot be accused of furnishing our readers 
with false history. 

II. The “ Kurbash " of Cromer. 

The /cry fust act of Great Britain after the Battle of Tell-el- 
Kebir, which took place on the I 2th- 13th September, 1882. was 
the disbanding of the Egyptian Army by a decree forced on the 
Khedive on 1 9th September In December of the same year the 
organisation of a new army was entrusted to a British general 
officer who was given the title of Sirdar This army was, of 
course, different from the British Army of Occupation which was 
commanded by another British General, and to meet the cost of 
which ihc Egyptian Government contributed £150,000 annually. 
Lord Daffenn, then British \mbawador at Constantinople, who 
had been sent to Egypt to adjust affairs and report on the situation, 
passed in review all the departments of the administration and 
laid down the general lines on which the country was to be 
administered, and Sir Evelyn Baring, afterwards Lord Cromer, who 
was appointed Consul-General and Diplomatic Agent in succession 
So Sir Edward Malet'at the end of 1883, undertook the task of putting 
tkete general indications into practical shape. The only sanction frr 
his autocratic control of Egypt was the British Army of Occupation and 
the 14 auxiliary" which it had in the shape of the so-called Egyptian 
Army commanded by the British Sirdar. His panegyrists justify 
the methods he adopted by referring to an old story said to have 
been long current in Cairo Mohamed All Pasha was said to have 
appointed as Mudtr or Governor in a turhulant district a young and 
inexperienced Turk, who asked, “ But how am I to govern those 
people )" “ Listen/* replied the Pasha, “ buy the biggest and the 

heaviest Kurba»h you can find; hang it up in the centre of the 
Mudirtth , well within your reach, and you will very seldom icquire 
to me it'* Whether Mohamad Ali Pasha did or did not believe in 
the ** frightfulaes® " suggested by the story, the British admittedly 
relied upon it for the continuance of their unlawful occupation of 
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die country. “ The Britieh Army of Occupation/' write* Mr. Frank 
ft. Cana. " wee Lord Cromer'* Kurbash, and it wa* well within 
hi* reach, a* all the world knew, and it* timple pretence tufficed to 
prevent diiordcr and enforced obedience.” We know how Egyptian 
liberties weae destroyed through "the simple presence" of his 
Kurbash, and how iuih {a humiliation as that o( Denthawai ‘had 
to be borne by the Egyptians. But when this Kurbash was wanted, 
not to crush the libcriie* of the civil population of Egypt, but to fight 
the enemy in the field, it wi» not available.^ ’ 

III. " Limited Lia&iuty ", 

It if admitted that “ of the numerous Vjuesli on* awaiting solution, 
the fir ft to cUim immediate attention was that of [ Sudan but 
that “ the British Government began by excluding it from the 
problem, and by declaring that for events in these outlying ’territories 
it must not be held rrponsible In that sphere of activity, therefore, 
the Egyptian Government might do as it thought fit The principle 
of limited liability which this attitude assumed was soon found to 
be utterly untenable/’ We need not emphasise the already sufficient- 
ly marked contrast between this principle of “limited liability" and 
the effort of the British Government to-day to mike o! the Sudan an 
4 * unlimited asset ' of Great Britain. The Sudan was an integral 
part of the Khedive’s dominions and earned even in ordinary Umcs a 
deficit of £200,000 to the Egyptian treasury. At the moment it was 
in a state of open rebellion. Mohamed Ahmed, known as the 
Mahdi, had already in August 1881 destroyed a small Egyptian 
force sent to arrest him, so that at the time when the Egypt- 
ian Army was broken up at Te!l-el-Kebir, the Sudan 
was already in flames. On the 7th of Jute 1832, aix thousand 
men under Yumf Paths advancing from Fashodi were 

nearly annihilated by the tollowcri of the Mshdi Payara^ and 
Birkct in Kordofan, the western part of Sudan, quickly fell, and 
a few days before the battle of Tell el-Kebir was fought, the 
Mahdi, with a large force, was beseeching El-Obeid. That 
town was captured on the I 7th, January 1883, ly which time almost 
the whole of Sudan south of Khartum was in open rebellion, and the 
Rahr-el Gazal and Equatorial Provinces, that is the southernmost 
parts of Sudan where Lupton Bey and Erma Pasha were in 
command were hard pressed Colonel William Hicks, late of 
the Bombay Army, had been appointed m January, 1883, Chief of 
the Staff of the Army of Sudan, and was appointed Commander- 
In-Chief six months later. The re-con juest of the Sudan haying 
been determined upon, although Sir Edward Male! reported that 
the Egyptian Government could not supply the Decenary funds, 
he started from Khartum on 9th September with a total (force of 
10,000 men, including non-combatants, for Kordoian. Sir Edward 
Malet hadaircady informed theEgypuan Guveriim^iit ihatlthejBntish 
Government was in no wav responsible foi his operations in the [Sudan 
and Hicks Pasha himself had already expressed his conviction that 
"it would be best to keep the two rivers and the province of Senaar, 
and wait for Kordafan to settle itself.’* Early in November his 
force from Khartum was caught bv the Mahdists short of water 
at Kashgil near El-Obeid aud was almost totally destroyed, Colonel 
Hicks with all his European officers perish mg. It was about this 
time that Lord Cromer, who had succeeded Sir Edward Malet, 
had telegraphed to London that “if Colonel Hicks's army t« 
destroyed, the Egyptian Govcrnnvmt would lose the wbo'e of the 
Sudan unless some assistance from the outside is given.’* But, as 
we stated in our previous article on the subject. Lord Granville 
replied that "We cannot lend English or Indian troops ; i consulted 
recommend abandonment of the Sudan within certain limits/* 
and soon after added that "Her Majesty's Gove mm eat can 
do nothing in the utsUer which would throw upon them die 
responsibilities for operations in the Sudan/’ f'hen Lord Cromer 
himself “ forcibly argued against British intervention in the affairs 
of the Sudan/’ and befote the year ended Lord Granville had 
telegraphed that “ Her Majesty's Government recommend the 
Ministers of the Khedive to come to an early decision to abandon 
territory sooth of Assuan, or, at least, of Wadi Haifa.** So the new 
year began with raitruettoas to Lord Cromer “to insist upon the 
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policy of evacuation ” and on the 1 8th January, 1884, General 
Gordon left Sudan to assist in its execution. 

I V.t Cordon’s Mission: Peace or War? 

We shall eschew all discussion with regard to the instructions that 
General Gordon had received because that is a subject of controversy, 
and shall content ourselves with saying that one so thoroughly conversant 
with the affairs of Egypt and the Sudan as Wilfred Scawen Blunt came 
to the conclusion that General Gordon had not been sent entirely on a 
mission of peace. He had suspected that there was in Gordon's 
mission a political intrigue connected with the continued occupation 
of Egypt; but he had believed at the time that Gordon was himself 
through his soldiers’ obstinacy mainly responsible for the failure of 
his mission, and that he had, as was being pretended by British 
Ministers, exceeded his instructions, wantonly changing the character 
of his mission from a peaceful one to one of war. But the publica- 
tion of Lord Cromer’s book, with its exaggerated attack on these very 
heads, roused the suspicion of Blunt and caused him to re-examine 
the evidence connected with the whole matter. He speedily dis- 
covered that, though Gordon made without doubt many mistakes in 
its discharge, the prime responsibility of war was certainly not iRs but 
that of those who had sent him. and that in spite of Lord Cromer’s 
denial, the failure of the mission was principally due to no other 
than Lord Cromer himself. 

V. Repeated Reverses and intervention. 

Before Gordon’s own death at Khartum, which fell on 
the 26th of January, 1833, other disasters had overtaken the 
Egyptian forces under British officers in the Sudan. In Bahr-el- 
Ghazal, in September, 1 883, Lupton Bey’s captain was massacred 
with his men, and Lupton himself was compelled to surrender on the 
21st April, 1884, to Karamallah, Dervish the Amir of the province, 
and died at Omdurman four years later. Slatin Bey, who was the 
Governor of Darfur and Kordofan, and had fought no less than 
twenty seven actions in various paits of his province, was deserted by 
his troops, who became followers of Mahdi, and surrendered at Dara 
in December, 1883, remiming a prisoner until he escaped in 
1895 On the 4*h of February, 1884, General Baker’s force was 
touted at El Teb by an inferior body ot tribesmen, and of 
3,715 men, 2,375, with II European officers, were killed. 
With several expeditions led by British officers thus ending 
in disaster, the policy of British non-intervention in regard to Sudan 
affairs could no longer be maintained. Public opinion in England 
was strongly impressed by the fact that the Fgyptain garrisons of 
Tokar and Smkat were perishing within striking distance of the Red 
Sea Utorral. A British force about 4,400 strong, with 22 guns, made 
of troops Irom Egypt and from units detained on passage from India, 
was lapidiy concentrated at Suakin and placed under General Graham, 
with Generals Butler and Davis as Brigadiers. But the starving 
garrison of Sinkat under Tewfik Bey made a gallant sortie and was 
cut to pieces, and Tolar also surrendered before General Graham’s 
force had disembarked at Trinkiiat. This force was engaged for 
about a month m a couple of indecisive actions with the followers of 
Osman Digna, a slave-dealer of Suakin who had been appointed 
by the Mahdi Amir of Eastern Sudan, but on the 28th March it 
was re-assembled at Suakin, and then broken up. 

VI. A Doomed Garrison. 

The abrupt disappearance of the British troops naturally encouraged 
Osman Digna’s tribesmen. Even if the fall ot Tokar and of Sitilui 
can be said to have been counterbalanced by the alarums and 
excursion? of General Graham’s troops and suck punishment 
as they were able to inflict on the tribesmen, they afforded no aid 
to General Gordon, whose position at Khartum grew gradually 
worse. Poor Gordon was compelled to suggest “ an appeal to the 
millionaires of America and England** to subscribe money for the 
cost of “two thousand or three thousand nizaas ’’ —the Regulars of 
Egypt*, Suzerain Power* Turkey, whom Great Britain had so coolly 
bruited aside—' to be sent to Berbaf. “A cloud *ow settled 
down upon Khartum, and subsequent communications were few and 
irrreguiar. The Foreign Office and General Gordon appeared 
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* *SAm it itteH noAmg Vh* a modus owtnih The reqw«MH 
to-day, Egyptian opinion argues, impose on Egypt continual 
polkictl intercourse with the BritiA Government, and 'it it 
accessary to avoid daily incidents/ Daily ihddents, however, are 
oca iq the least desired by British officials, and it should therefore 
be quite easy to avoid them* 

"As to the Egyptian Army, it is even now engaged in helping 
to protect the Canal, but it is wholly premature to speak of its 
taking over the sole responsibility for that task. A more urgent and 
more desirable change would be that the Egyptian and Sudanese 
military commands should be entirely separated The change 
would not, of course, be accomplished without a proper adjustment 
of financial commitments and adequate safeguards for the Nile 
water. In the White Paper issued after the failure to negotiate last 
month, Mi MacDonald admitted the justice of some Egyptian 
claims in these respects t but he also pointed out that what made the 
present situation difficult was simply the fact that Egyptian civil 
and military officers serving in the Sudan were conspiring against 
their own colleagues Many Egyptian officials in the Sudan have 
come to rcgaid themselves as propagandists of Egyptian Nation* 
alist views. If thrir presence in the Sudan continues to be a danger 
to public order it will become neccs^aiv to take steps to have them 
removed Cordial co operation prevailed in the Sudan in the past 
1} it prevails no longer, Cairo and not London must bear die respon* 
ability No negotiated modus oivendi is neceirary, but a change of 
•pint Where good-will prevails cooperation is ras} Without 
good-will friction cannot but increase To this regrettable prospect 
there is one plain alternative A trcaly of < lose alliance, framed 
and executed in a spirit of mutual confidence, offers a way out of l he 
difficulties that beset Egypt and Great Britain alike, *nd the door is 
still ajar " 

This then is Ae end of all the " moderation*' and “''o-o Deration " 
of Sa’d Pasha Zaghlul. With Km<* Fund acting the | art of 
Sultan Mobamed Wahecd ud-deen and / 1 war Padia a* the 

Dainad Farecd Pasha of Egvpl the Hvarv of Sores v/hkli the 
Times wanls is no doubt being negotiated tn-chy and will soon 
be signed Whether history wMl rcooat i»seU, and Luusennc will 
be substituted for Sevres remains yci to be sl^ii 

Zaghlul’s Resignation ani< m Whworawal 

Wl have already given in full ? tie icjort of the opening 
of the Egyptian Parliament sent to ti»e Dc'luCfu ontcle, by Mr. 
Rrnwick its carrespotid^nl at Cairo, wl .ch r lakes it clear 

Aat at any r*te it was not SVd Pasha Zaghusl 01 his Govern- 
ment who were planning or c*i. ouragmg the tnu.d'i of Sir I ee 
Slack or even conlemplaimg any dip email* struggle during the 
new session. The Dully ChronuJ? was sc impir&cd with the 
pem* e*ulness of Sa d Pasha 7 ighlui that he gave to this report 

the double column heading "Egyptian Piemir-r- Changed Mind/' 
and followed this by the sub-heading of ‘Lc- > to ray about 

Gr*at Rritsin and Sudan Independence, * ano added Ly way of 
preface that “Our Special Correspondent, Mt Ren wick, is 
convinced that Zaghlul Pasha will now' seek to put the Sudan 
and Anglo-BgypHan problems into the background, and to turn 
Ac attention of Parliament rathe* to his heavy programme of 
domestic affairs," 

But even more remarkable than tfm indication of the late 
Egyptian Premier’s mind was the incident of Sa’d Pasha Zaghlul’s 
resignation and its withdrawal which was the only crisis that 
disturbed the placid surface of Egypt before the storm broke 
on the murder of Sir Lee Stack only a couple of days after the 
resumption of the administration of Egypt by the Zaghlulists. 

On Saturday, the 1 5th November, Zaghlul Pasha** resignation 
came with dramatic suddenness, and at first the news was hardly 
credited* as Acre had been no inkling of a Ministerial crisis. 
Humefou* deputies only learned Ac news on arriving at Palia- 
gieot Heme, where they stood in Ae lobbies animatedly die- 
ntsfirg Ae unexpected turn of events. A large crowd bad 
emembled outside Zaghfur* house and Ae Parliament loudly 


Aamnaerating and Aouting "Long live Ae Leader el Ae Nation ,* 
"Long live Revolution," "Long live Prison.* Zaghlul PaAa left 
his house at five o’clock to attend Parliament, which was 
anxiously awaiting his declaration. Large and excited crowds 
impeded Ae progress of the Premier’s car, and Ac police were 
obliged to use their sticks freely to enable Ae car to approach Ae 
Chamber. The Premier entered Ae Parliament House, together wiA 
his Ministers, where he received a great ovation from Ae majority 
of Ae assembled deputies. But the Opposition remained seated 
and silent. Zaghlul Pasha only delivered a Aort address, 
stating at once that he had informed the King at 1 2-30 that 
day that he was too tired to continue in office, and that he 
must tender his resignation The Premier added that he hoped 
he would be happier in his new life as a mere member 
of Parliament, and with a wave of hu arms left the Chamber 
accompanied by his Ministers, The report of English newspaper 
correspondents at Cairo agree that Zaghlul Pasha certainly look- 
ed fatigued, but the expression on his face indicated that some- 
thing other than health reasons was behind his sudden determina- 
tion to relinquish the reins of oflice The general impression 
in well informed quarters was that the Premier's resignation was 
due to acute political issues, which have developed unexpectedly. 

The House icceived the Premier’s statement calmly enough. 
The members seemed stunned At the unforeseen crisis, and 
some slight confusion followed the Cabinet's exit. Above the 
dm of voices could be heard the cheers of the crowds out- 
sidt as Zaghlul Pasha drove away, while from the terrace of 
the Chamber a mass ol humanity could be seen sweeping along 
Ac street after the Premier’s car, till the Iront of Parliament 
I Iour»e became well-nigh deserted ^ave for the mounted and 
foot police, who by this tuae outnumbered the crowd itself After 
leaving the * hamber, / ighlul Padia end his Ministers repaired 
to *rM* Senate, where tiu Premier made a similar announce- 
ment Subsequent!/ *he Deputicb by an overwhelming majority 
passed a vote of confidence m /aghlulS favour the Senators 
followed suit and reaffirmed their confidence in him I hey even 
went in 3 body 10 tie Pa hire «nd signed the book in order to 
show that they wore unanimous in trusting Ac Zaghlul Ministry 
The President and two Vice Presidents of the btnate asked 
for an audience of Ae King so that th*v might beg his 
Majesty not to accept A** Cabinet's resignation. Next morning, 
on Sunday, .the 16th November, demonstrations took a serious 
turn Ihe agitated »tud<nh of the c 1 1> did rot attend schools 
Many went the round ol the Ministries and Government offices 
mduung employe's to leav<^ work and come out on stiikc They 
were paruculatly successful with the men of the Ministry of Finance, 
which h vgiiiiitant, consideung that it was Ae resignation of Ae 
Fi >ance Minister, as we shall presently Aow, that had apparently 
pn apiUtcd Z.tqhiuL. own resignation. 1 lie employees at Ac Ministry 
of Education assembled in the courtyard of Ae Ministry, where 
political speeches wire made. urging Aat a deputation should proceed 
to A** Palace and beg the King not to accept Ae Premier’s resigns- 
t.on Other Government departments also struck work. I he streets 
weie filled with groups of students cheering Zaghlul Some 
Zaghluhst enthusiasts wrecked and burned down the office of the 
newspaper A l Kashkoul which had caricatured Zaghlul. The 
private residence of the proprietor ol Ae paper met with the same 
fate, and the Editor of Ae paper was severely handled. 

Id Ae earlier part of Ac day the King granted an interview to 
Ae Senatorial deputation, and told them that he had already refused 
to accept Zaghlul Pasha’s resignation, and Aat when he would see 
him in Ae afternoon Aat day ho would insist on Zaghlul’s remaining 
in ofiice 

A prolonged meeting of Ae Wafd Party was held Ae same 
day at Zaghlul’s house to consider the situation at which Zaghlul 
attended to make a statement. The Premier declared Aat he placed 
himself in thqir hands and gave Aem full liberty to decide what 
was best in the interests of Ac country. Thereupon he wiAdicw 
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from the mcedag with hit colleagues. The following resotudoa 
was then 'adopted by the necthg^ 


”P* %t Wafd parliamentary group tiler declarations by 
Zaghlul explaining the situation leading to the resignation ot the 

KaIIT*’ *t? iu members, expresses unanimous con- 

V ttV 7 *T to measures dictated by bis 
0 protect the rights ot Egypt and safeguard the Constitution 
uom any attempts against it.” 


This succeeded in bringing the crisis to an end. The King 
granted audience to Zaghlul in the afternoon* after which he 
announced that all his conditions were accepted by the King, and 
then issued the following Official Communique I have had the 
honour ol reception by His Majesty, the audience lasting nearly two 
hours. It was agreed that Parliament's decision should be respected 
in all its clauses by his Msjesty, its protector and, by me, its servant, 
i resume my charge, with God's aid, conforming to the dispositions 
of the Constitution." 


Popular feeling was indicated by the cries of the crowd: 
M Revolution unless Sa’d be in power," and when it was announced 
that the resignation had been withdrawn, jubilation was vety great. 
Nevertheless, the Opposition characterised the whole affair as a 
trumped-up farce and a political manoeuvre lor Zaghlul Pasha's 
own glorification. 


Parliament was in the best of humours when it resumed on the 
evening of the 1 7 th November. Ahmed Pasha Mazlum was re- 
elected President of the Chamber of Deputies by an overwhelm" 
isg majority, and after that Zaghlul Pasha addressed the House 
and said that yesterday he had had an audience of the King, who 
agreed with the nation and Parliament in having confidence in the 
Cabinet, And could not therefore accept his resign ttion. His 
Majesty had then very kindly made a declaration which had 
greatly alleviated his troubles of office and his responsibilities. 
The King remained the faithful guardiau of the Constitution, as he 
(Zaghlul Pasha) was its seivant He had therefore no alternative 
but to withdraw his resignation and return to his duties. He 
prayed Allah to assist them all to obtain complete independence. 
Zaghlul Pasha then proceeded to the Senate, when he made a 
similar announcement. 

Causes of the Crisis 

As regards the causes of Sa'd Pasha Zaghlul'* resignation, 
nothing can be said with any degree of certainty It is true tha f 
it was followed immediately after the resignation of Taufiq Pasha 
Nessim, the Minister of Finance, who has been significantly piaised 
by the Cairo correspondent* of British new-pipers as a “conserative 
and cautious statesman * and *' one of the chief guarantees of a 
sane and stable policy." He had resigned four time* before, but 
now he insisted on the acceptance of his resignation. It is true he 
had trouble with his eye* and on retiring to f le^wan he told 
the Times correspondent that " the *0 c reason for his resignation 
was that he was thoroughly tireJL" But many correspondents 
of English newspapers suggested that this resignation was due 
to his disapproval of the appointment to a post 10 the Ministry of 
Agriculture of Madame Zaghlul'* nephew These correspondents, 
however, absolve Sa'd Pasha himself of all uepotism. but lay the 
same charge against other members of his party. 

They also suggest that it was the failure of the conversation he 
had with the Labour Premier in London that had increased 
discontent against him. The Diplomatic Correspondent of the 
Daily Telegraph wrote that \he failure of Zaghlul Pasha, 
during his recent visit to London, to obtain from the British Govern- 
ment any of the important concessions which he had been imprudent 
enough not only to claim but to boast of as assured beforehand 
naturally provided his political opponents, whether avowed or secret, 
with a powerful weapon against him .And the oligarchy of the 
ex-Turkish Pashas and Bureaucrats was the more certain W 
redouble its efforts against “ the Arab" Premier from the moment 
when hit foreign policy having come to grief, it could be amumed 
that he would seek to maintain his popularity by democratic or 


tfemagcgic reform in the domestic domain. Moreover, during h»» 
Aemct from Egypt bis enemies and some of his professed friends 
within the rank of the Ministry itself ha d been busy undermining 
hit authority and prestige by irritating administrative blunders, 
voluntary and involuntary." 

But perhaps the real causes of the resignation can be judged 
best from the immediate result of its withdrawal, which was the 
dismissal of the sub-Director of the Royal Cabinet 

Speaking in the meeting of the Wald party, Sa'd Pasha had 
indicated that it was not only “ fatigue," but also " intrigues" that 
had induced him to resign. But who it wa* that wai intriguing again* 
him wa* not clear. According to the Times correspondent, he had 
" Glared they were due to neither of the two Opposition parties 
nor to the British, but to another strong source which wa, clearly 
understood to be, and in the circumstances could only be, the Palace. 
When asked whether the King was responsible, Zaghlul Pasha 
raiswl his hands in horror. It must therefore have been some sub- 
ordinate person, as indeed m currently stated even by Government 
organs." # 

The correspondent ol the Daily Telegraph wrote that 
“to strengthen his position against the pashas. Zaghlul had come 
to depend ever more and more upon the favour and support of the 
Grown. But one ol King Fuad's most influential advisers— in fact, 
the real power behind the throne -was a high personage in the 
Ministry of Pious Foundations, a bitter although disguised foe 
of Zaghlul. Now this determined intriguer, it may be interesting 
to record had gained the confidence of hi. Monarch very much 
after the manner in which, under the old Turkish regime, I«et 
gained that of the Sultan Abdul H ,mtd - namely, by constantly warning 
the King against alleged and purely imaginary plot, against his life 
Thus the intrigues against Zaghlul, part of which had consisted 
in inducing the King to sanction unpopuar measures, appomtraeats. 
and dismissals in the name ol Zaghiul’s Cabinet has been found to 
expend to Zaghiul’s lieutenants and subordinates." 

This “determined intriguer,’’ seems according to the corres- 
pondent of the Manchester Guardian, to be Hassan Pasha NasKat 
who is given by him the designation of the “Director of King* 
Fuad’s Cabinet” Wc are told that “Nashat hat had a stormy 
career, and this is the second time that he, hat been di smi sse d 
from an identical position On the last occasion he was sent on 
extended * leave ’ to Europe, and on his return to Egypt he was 
at first prohibited from landing. After his restoration to favour be 
became tor a time Under- Secretary to the Mmistiy of Waqdfs, and 
was restored to his position at the Palace on Zaghlul’* appointment 
as Premier He was ci edited with great influence with the King, 
and it has been rumoured »hat it was on his advice that Fuad 
advanced two yrats ago his claim to the Sudan.” 

But apart from the intriguer, we should naturally like to know 
on what question the ex-Premier differed so greatly with the King. 
With regard to it. Lady Drummond I lay, the Special Correspondent 
of the Daily Express, wrote : — 

l understand that the whole matter centres on the interpretati on 
of some clauses of the Constitution concerning the privileges of the 
King regarding the conferring of decorations. Accor ding to Zagh|ul 
Pasha’s view this should be done on the proposals of the Government. 
He also suggested that it would be more constitutional if all royal 
scripts were countersigned by the Premier, who is responsible for 
them to Parliament." 

AH this does not fully clear the myttefy of the reasons for the 
resignation, and we content ourselves by quoting from the speech ol 
Zaghlul at the meeting of his party hc<d at his house to 
die situation, ia the course of which he said 

“ They say dint the intrigues were carried on by Natioagji* 
and Ubernl ^Constitutionalists. If that were true, 1 would bpve 
despised them. They my that my proposed appointments were *ot 
approved. The fact, are that all my proposed appointments wore 
accepted. The intrigues were earned by another mum. I da «o 
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read, like a romance. The net result of all * T ““ ** 
Derwidi armies had to undertake was that * l*^" 8 tU lhe 
years after the abandonment m 1885 0 [ ih c j 60 10 len 
Egypt on the advice of rU/t » • <•> • S,,<: ’ an P r «'’ince* of 

came into power aid J Government. Lord S.l«b«y 

“ n T P ° W . er and was not unwitting to confer wticttier ,he 
improved conduion of Egyptian finance and the LgypUnn army 

md W* warrant an attempt Vo recover vYie cou ntty, \\ie Sudan was 
•ot in a condition to resist successfully. 

XIV. The Reconqufst: The Doncola Campaign, 1896 

The story of the re-conquest of the Sudan should not take ua 
long. There was to be this time no “Battle of Routes,*' no Desert 
Column and no River Colunn. All the resources of civilisation 
were to be marshalled and opposed to simple courage and man- 
liness. Lord Kitchener wa< no tactician, but an engineer and an organiser 
On 1 4lh March, 1 896, he received orders as the Sirdar of the Egyptian 
Army to re~occupy Akasha, fifty miles south ot Sarras and to 
carry on the railway from Sarras. Within a week Akasha was 
occupied, and, as subsequent operations were to depend upon the 
amount of resistance encountered, the reserves of the Egyptian 
Army were called out. The troops were concentrated at Wadi 
Haifa, the railway reconstruction pushed southward, and a telegraph 
line followed the advance. Osman Digna had invested Kassala, 
where the Italians, crushmgiy defeated bv the Abyssimans at 
Adowa, were in a critical state. The advance to Akasha 
relies cd the pressure at Kassala, and the advance of mother 
force from Tokar, and of yet another force from Suakm 
had resulted in comparative quiet in the Suakm region. At the 
end of May an Indian brigade arrived for garrison duty and 
Egyptian troops were released or service on the Nile. Lord! itchener 
moved early in June to attack the Amir Hamuda at Firket, sixteen 
miles from Akacha, and surounded and defeated his forces By the 
end of June the railway was advanced beyond Akasha, and early in 
August it reached Kosha The Dcrwish forces having crossed 
the river to Hafir, a British battalion had mov cd m September 
on Kerma which they had evacuated. At Hafir they were 
attacked by the gun- boats and by the artillery from the opposite 
bank, and forced to retire with l heir commander seriously wounded. 
Dongola was bombarded by the guo-boata and captured on the 
23rd September This was followed by the *e*zure of Dehba, 
Koili and Me? aw », and the submission of the principal Sheri khs 
rhis concluded the Dongola Campaign and a province was thus 
recovered to Egypt —and yet, a* we shall sec, not to Egypt * The 
Indian brigade at Suakin was returned to India, and was replaced 
by the Egyptians. The campaign had commenced with the 
Egyptian At my consisting of 16 battalions cf infantry, of which 6 
were Sudanese, 10 squadrons of cavalrj, 5 battened ot artillery, 
J companies of gam son artillery and 8 loinpani'** of camel co» pi*. 
There were also 1 i gun-boats for river work. The only British 
force was the first battalion of the North Staffordshire regiment, 
which returned to Cairo immediately <u the end of the Dongola 


campaign 


XV The Sudan Campaign, 1897- the Railway. 

The work of consolidation began, and p r eparations were made 
for farther advance when everything should be ready. The railway 
was continued to Kerma in order to evade the difficulties of the 
third cataract But a far more important step that was now taken 
was the bold project of cutting off the salient which the N*te had 
made from Wadi Haifa to Abu Hamed, involving nearly six hundred 
miles of navigation, and including the fourth cataract, by constructing 
the railway across the Nubian desert and to bringing his base 
at Wadi Haifa within a few hour of Im force when 
it should have advanced to Abu Hamed, instead of ten days. 


in 1897, a new line of railway 


commenced 


•rom Wadi , 

to Abu Hamed VheTJ^ grca ‘ Nubian d «*rt 230 m.l e , 

Ai ” «—■ Tk« 

rin f T bdor * lKe r * lK -y — earned farther, by 
an advance (rom Meraw.. So on the 29lh of July General Hunter 

mill. ^ ^ UP t ^ N,le frot " neMr Meraw, to Abu Hamed, 133 
miles distant. He arrived there »oi» the 7th ot Augmi and 

captured it V>y storm. tty t\\e end ot vKc montYi tY\c g\m-Yx»at» 
also had surmounted the fourth cataract and reached Abu ) -tamed 
Bcrhct wa% found to ho deserted, awd vta.% ocoipved hy V hjcvVet eaxVy \a 

September , and in the VoWowmg month a large force was entrenched 
there Thus i orjl Kitchener’s slow and steady advance, which 
had not to be accelerated by anxiety for a starving garrison at 
Khartum as in 1884, combined *n the same direction the two 
rival routes which had delayed Lord Wolscley’s own advance. For if 
Berber was not reached by a railway from Suakin in the east it 
was now reached early enough from the north by the river route, 
but assisted by two railways, the one following the Nile, and the 
other following the desert side of the triangle which it made in 
going south-westward from Abu l lamed to Debba and thence 
moving northward to Wadi Haifa. The railway reached Abu 
Hamed across the desert on the 4th of November, and was pushed 
rapidly forward towards Berber. This was the main work 
done in the year, and practically insured victory. It may be 
stated that Kitchener visited Kassala, and negotiated with the 
Italians, who were anxious to leave it, for its restoration to Egypt ; 
and on Christmas Day an Egyptian force from Suakin formally 
took it over. 

XVI Omdurman and the End cf theDerwjsh Rule. 1898. 

The next year was destined to bring about the end of the 
Dcrwish rule in the Sud^n. Having heard of the Khalifa's intended 
advance northward, Lord Kitchener ordered a concentration of 
Egyptian troops towards Berber, and telegraphed to Cairo for a 
British bugade winch exme under General Gatacre Disagree- 
ment among the Khilafa’s generals postponed the Dcrwish advance 
and gave Kitchener the time he still seemed to need for making 
his preparations complete But at the end of February Mahmud 
crossed the Nile to Shetidi with some twelve thousand fighting 
men, and with Osman Digna advanced along the right bank of 
the Nile to Ahab, where he struck across the desert to Makheila 
on the Atbara, intending to turn Lord Kitchener's left flank at 
Berber. Kuchener took up a position at El-Hudi on the Atbara. 
As it had been ascertained from prisoner* that their army was short 
of provisions and that great leakage was going on. Kitchener 
did not hurry, but sending up his flotilla up the Nile, captured the 
enemy’s depot, Shendi , lowaxd* the end of March, and early in April 
advanced to Abadar On the 8th of April Mahmud's Zenba was 
stormed and he was captured Preparations were now made for aa 
attack on the Khalifa's forces at the Omdurman, and while the troops 
encamped near Berber, the railway was cained on still southward 
to Atbara At the end of July reinforcements were sent from Cairo, 
and op the 24th August troops were concentrated for the advance 
at Wad Hamad, above Metemma, on the western bank of the 
6th Cataract On the 1st of September the gun-boats bombarded 
the forts on both sides of the river and breached the great wall of 
Omdurman. On the morning of the 2nd September the Khalifa's 
army, 40,000 strong, attacked Kitchener's Zenba where his total 
strength was nearly 26,000. It was repulsed with slaughter, and 
then Kitchener moved out and marched towards Omdurman, being 
again attacked twice with great vigour and fierceness on the right 
flank and the rear. The 2 1 st Lancers charged the body of Derwishes 
which was unexpectedly met in a Khor on the left bank, and though they 
drove the Derwishes westward, the Lancers too lost a fifth of 
their number. The Khalila was now m full retreat and his 
flag was captured. Lord Kitchener sent his cavalry in pursuit 
and marched into Omdurman. On the 4th September he 
crossed the river to Khartum and hoisted the British and 
Egyptian flags. 
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Thete flags a re atill flying there ; but can we say with 
Colonel Vetch, who records the story of these operations, 
that the result of the battle of Omdurman was “the recovery 
of nearly a(| the country formerly under Egyptian authority/ 4 
when we know that the country has never been under Egyptian 
but only under English authority ever since its “recovery" ? And 
yet, although the officers were British, as they were when 
Sudan was lost, the army was almost entirely Egyptian. There 
was only one British division under General * Gatacre with only two 
brigades, the 21st Lancers and 2 British batteries and a detachment 
of Royal Engineers, and they “were quickly sent down stream to Cairo/' 
The rest were all Egyptian soldiers, and consisted of four brigades of 
infantry, camel corps and cavalry, five Egyptian # batteries, twenty 
machine-guns, and a flotilla of ten gun-boats and five transport 
steamers. 

XVII. The Death of the Khalifa. 

The rest of the story it soon told. By the end of September 
Wad Medaai. Sennar, Karkoj and Koseiret were occupied and garrr 
soiled. Before the end of October another Derwish army was 
beaten and a large portion of it surrendered, whilst its commander 
with the rest of his troops escaped to join the Khalifa in Kordofan. 
Early in the following year Lord Kitchener’s brother was sent 
in command of a flying column some 200 miles above Khartoum to 
reconnoitre the Khalifa's camp some 1 30 miles west of the river 
in the heart of the Baggara country in Kordofan. As the position 
was strong and was occupied by much larger numbers than the 
British officer commanded, he thought it prudent not to attack it. 
In the autumn of 1899, however, he was at Gcbel Jedir, a hili in 
southern Kordofan about 80 miles from thr White Nile, and was 
contemplating an advance. Lord Kitchener concentrated 8,000 
mat at Kaka on the river 300 miles south of Kliaitum, 

and moved inland on the 20ih of October. As it was 

ascertained that the Khalifa had gone north, the expedition ictumed. 
Reinforcements were then obtained from Khartum and a fly- 
ing column, in all 3,700 men, under Colonel Wingate left 
Faki Kohl on the 2 1 st November, and the next day encountered 
the Derwish force and drove it from its position, capturing the 
camp and a large supply of gram which was being conveyed 
to the Khalifa. On the 23rd Gedid was reached and the 

Khalifa wr ascertained to be at Om DcbrnUt Wingate 
marched on the midnight of the 24th and was resting his troops on 
high grounds in front of the Khalifa's position when at day- 

break of the 25th November, 1899, his pickets were driven in and 
the Derwishes attacked. They were repulsed with great, slaughter, 
and Wingate advancing carried the <amp. The Khalifa Abdullah 
El-Ta'isha, unable to rally his men, gathered many of his 
principal Amirs around him, among whom were his torn and 
brothers and other well known leaders, and “ they met ihe»r death 
unflinchingly from the bullets of the advancing Sudanese Infantry/' 
Three thousand men and some thirty Ainiis of importance, 
including the Khalila's eldest son, sun endered. 1 he Derwish 
loss was estimated at 1,000 killed and wounded, while the 
Egyptian casualties were only 4 Llled and 29 wounded. This 
shows what modem armaments and organisation can do ; but it 
also shows the courage and determination of the old wot Id 
to which they were opposed. Early in January, 1900, Osman 
Digna, the great supporter of Mahdi in eastern Sudan, was 
surrounded and captured, as he was wandering a fugitive among 
the hilts beyond Tokai. 

XVIII The COST. 

The cost to Egypt of these opt rations, excluding the last year 
when all that remained to do was the destruction of the Khalifa and 
the remnant of his army, was £E 2,354.354 of which the railways 
and the telegraphs took over half. Towards the total cost the British 
Government gave a grant-in-aid of £E. 800,000 or only a third, and 
the balance was borne by the Egyptian Treasury. We arc told that 
the main item, the railways, remain a permanent benefit to the coun- 
try; but it has yet to be seen whether the people gain more by it or the 
exploiters who are now in possession. The railway, delayed by die 
destruction of the big bridge over the Atbara, was opened to the 


Blue Nile opposite Khartum, 187 miles from the Atbara, at the cadi 
of 1899. 

XIX. Condominium. 

Not long after the battle of Omdurman and the hoisting of the 
British and Egyptian flags at Khartum, and before the Khalifa had died 
and exactly a year before the capture of Osman Digna, conven- 
tion between the British and the so-called Egyptian Governments wee 
signed at Cairo on January 19th, 1899. It provides for Ihe adminis- 
tration of the territory south of the 22nd parallel of latitude by a 
Governor-General appointed by Egypt with the assent 
of Great Britain, and declares the general principles in accor- 
dance with which the administration should he carried on. All 
that seems to have remained of those "general principles*" is the 
hoisting of the British and the Egyptian flags together, for 
the Governor-General, as we have so recently seen, is no longer 
the Sirdar of the Egyptian Army even nominally 
and the expulsion of the units of the Egyptian Army from the Sudan 
without the sanction of the Egyptian Government makes it clear 
that the Sudan, although recovered mainly through Egyptian 
men and money, was only in name, Anglo- Egyptian and not even 
in name Egyptian, which it was when Mohamcd Ali Pasha conquered 
it, and before British officers lost it in 1885, within three years of the 
British Occupation 

XX. Sudan Deficits and other Advances 
paid by Egypt 

As we have already stated, the Sudan Government budgeted year 
after year for a deficit, and even in the five years just preceding the 
first balanced budget in 1913 the deficits were roughly £E, 184,000, 
£E. 1 1 1 ,000, £E. 43,000 £E 39.000 and £E. 62 000 respectively, 
or a total of half a million pounds sterling nearly in the best five years. 
If wc go back the conditions are much worse. The revenue, 
which in 18 ( *8 was only £ E 35,000, for the first time exceeded 
a million m 5909, when the'amount realised was £E 1,040, 200 
and the expenditure in that year was £E. 1,1 53,000 In the years 
1901-1909 £E. 4,378,000 was advanced from Cairo for public 
works in the Sudan and in the same period a further sum of 
about £E. 2,750,000 had been found by Egvpt to meet annual 
deficits m the Sudan Budget. 

Will any apologist for Britain tell us what kind of partnership is 
this when the property of onr partner only is lost mainly through the 
mismanagement of the other, and then recovered some fifteen years 
later mainly , and developed entirely at his cost, but must be considered 
to be in name the property of both, and in reality is the property 
of only one, and of that one who neither acquired it nor owned it, but 
lost it, and neither recovered it except mainly at the other’s cost, nor 
developed it at his own ? 

XXI. Sudan Surpluses Today. 

But what is tFe importance of the Sudan to Great Britain that 
she is determined to allow no scruples lo come in the way of her acquisi- 
tiveness * In the fir.it place, there are no deficits now In the five year* 
ending in 1917 there was an annual average surplus of £E.96,904, 
and m the next five years the average surplus had risen to 
£E. 348,347. while in 1923 the surpuls was £E. 373,663, despite 
the fart that the expenditure for that year included for the first time 
the provision for renewals fund of the Government railways, and 
an allocation of £ E. 72,000 to reserve for the service of the Gczim 
loans. 

XXII. Extent, Cumate, and Products. 

The so-called Anglo- Egyptian Sudan extendi, north to south, 
a distance of about 1,650 sq. miles, stretching west to east abort 
1 ,000 miles. It has an area of about a million square miles, Ad/y 
one-fourth the area of the whole of Europel It forms a compact 
territory which, being joined southwards by Uganda, brings the 
whole of the Nile Valley* from the equatorial lakes to the Medi- 
terranean, under the control of Britain, From south to north the 
Sudan is traversed by the Nile and ail the great tributaries are 
either partly or entirely within its borders. 

It has a coast region extending along the Red Sea ; it has a 
dosert zone, the greater part of the region between the coast and the 
Nile being known as the Nubian Desert. Wee of the Nile too is the 
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desert district which is part of die Libyan Desert; and which is even 
more desolate than the Nubian Desert. But there are the Intermediate 
Zone and the Fertile Districts. East of the Nile the region of 
absolute desert ceases about the point of the Atbara confluence. 
The country enclosed by the Nile, the Atbara and the Blue Nile, 
the so-called island of Meroe. consists of a very fertile soil, and 
along the eastern frontier, by the upper courses of the river named, 
is a district of rich land alternating with prairies, and open forests. 
The fork between the White and Blue Niles, the Gezira, is also fertile 
land. South of the Gezira is Sennar, a well-watered country of arable 
and grazing land. The climate is good. At Khartum, centrally 
situated, the minimum temperature is. about 40°, and the maximum 
1 1 3°, the mean annual temperature being 80°. January is the coldest 
and June the hotest month as in Northern India. In the central belt, 
where the rainy season is like our own from mid-June to September, 
(here are some 10 inches of rain during the year. 

As regards its products, the Sudan is the chief source of the world's 
supply of gum arabic and ivory. Among other products, are ostrich 
feathers and rubber, and of course, cereals. But what is most important 
from the point of view of Manchester is that cotton is indigenous in the 
valley of the Blue Nile, and cotton of a quality equal to that grown 
in the Delta is produced. In fact the Sudan uoas the original home 
of the Egyptian cotton Before the opening in I906of the railway 
to the Red Sea the great cost of carriage hindered trade development. 
But now Port Sudanis a flourishing place, andtheshippiug there shows 
steady expansion, the tonnage of ships entering the port having been 
multiplied three times in the last ten years. 

XXIII. Cotton- Sudan and Egypt. 

As we have pointed out, the total area is a fourth of the whole of 
Europe, and about one-fourth of this area is said to be susceptible 
ofcalticatiork Egypt is not half the size of the so called Anglo- Egyptian 
Sudan, for it has only a total area of about 400,000 sq miles, 
or more than three times the size of the British Isles, and of this area 
14- 15th, is desert, while canals, roads date- plantations etc, 
cover 1 ,900 sq. miles and 2,850 sq miles are comprised in the 
surface of the Nile, marshes, lakes etc. Of course. Egpyt has been 
developed for a very long time and>the area of cultiva ted #land or 
land in process of reclamation, exceeds six tm’hon acres, while 
another six million acres of waste land awaits reclamation Ot the 
M*I area of cultivated land, from one and a half to two million 
acres arc devoted to cotton- growing. Egypt is the third among 
the cotton producing countnes of the world, iu production per acre 
being the greatest of any country, though, owing to the restricted 
area available, the bulk raised is not more than one-tenth of the 
United States, and half that of India. The cotton crop of Egypt 
increased from 1,700,000 Ka*\tar$ (a Kon f ar equals 99 lbs) in 
1878 to 4,100.000 m 1890, 5.340,000 in 1900, 6,750.000 «n 1905 
and the cotton exported in 1913 amounted to 7 million Kanlars, 
and was valued at £ E 25,500,000. 

Now in Sudan the total irrigated area was some 2 million 
acres in 1912, while the total area under cultivation was 
stated to be little over a million acres only three years 
previotnly. We have not more recent figures before us just 
at present, but we feel certain that the area under cultivation 
is fast increasing. Egyptian cotton had been successfully estab- 
lished on the Nile as well as in Tokar District of the Red Sea 
Province. Even 10 years ago increasing quantities of cotton, 
which compared favourably with corresponding varieties grown in 
Egypt, were being produced annually. Experimental cotton-growing 
was then being conducted in the Gezira, the fertile tract of the 
country lying between the Blue and the While Niles. Bui much 
water has flowed m the two Niles since then, and the total exports 
in the year 1923 included nearly a million and a half sterling as the 
value of Sudan's cotton exports. The total cotton exports of the 
Tear are expected to be nearly double those of 1923, namely 50,000 
bales against 28,000. In the 1 7th ordinary general meeting of the 
Sudan Plantations Syndicate the Chairman, in the course of his speech, 
brought out the fact that they had now the money in hand 
for the comp etion of the development and equipment necessarey for 


the 300,000 acres cotton area which that company alone had deter- 
mined to develop. Its total shipments of cotton came to nearly 18,000 
btiles. The Kassala Cotton Company had this year -their first 
year— something like 15,000 acres under cotton. In the Gezira 
they had 20,000 acres under cotton. 

XXIV. The Makwar Dam" and the Gezira' 

But the Sudan Government had in June this year given 
the Company definite notice dial the Makwar Dam should 
be completed next year and that gravitation water would 
be supplied to them in time for the 1925 26 crops, and 
the Chairman hoped to be in a position to announce in 
1926 27 that they had achieved what they had set out 
to do, viz., t# have 100,000 acres under cotton in the Gezira 
They had already completed the development in the Sudan 
of 225,000 acres out of the 300,000 acres which was their 
original programme, leaving out of consideration the additional 
irrigated area that they would now have through the Makwar 
Dam m the Gezira. As the Chairman said, what they wanted 
really was “ money for the construction of lines of communica- 
tion free of interest for a number of years -which is exactly what 
Egypt had been contributing so long. Now the Makwar Dam. 
which figures in the punishment meted out to Egypt for the 
murder of the Sirdar of its army, is two miles long and in place* 
ninty feet high. The Makwar Dam was not to have more 
water stored than that required to irrigate 300.000 acres, 
as arranged with Egyptian authorities, out of 3 million acres available 
for cotton-growing in the Gezira area, where* lot it be remembered, 
only ten years ago experimental cotton-growing was being conducted 
Now the British Government has removed the restriction which 
it had imposed upon the Sudanese Government when there 
was an outcry in Egypt to the effect that the dammfcig of the 
Blue Nile would deprive Egypt of the water-supply needed for 
the irrigation ot her own crops, and so the Sudan can now irrigate an 
jnlimited area from the Makwar Dam now nearing completion 
out of the 3 million acres available for cotton-growing in the 
Gezira area alone. 

XXV. The Huttons and the Ecksteins Rule the Empire 

It is this that makes the Sudan so valuable to Girat Britain and to 
the Empire Cotton Growing Corpora^on and to such companies as the 
Sudan Plantation Syndicate and the Kassala Cotton Company And 
because such companies want net profits of £l 13,000 “after liberal 
writing otf\ and 10 per cent interim dividend, and another 10 per cent 
final dividend, with a balance carried forward standing " at die 
splendid figure of £I76,50C # , as the Sudan Plantation Syndicate 
has been able Jo declare, that Egyptian liberties as well as Sudanese 
liberties have to^ be destroyed It if not Mr. Baldwin, Mi. Austin 
Chamberlain or Colonel Amery, or even Mr. Winston Churchill that 
rule England and the Empire, but men like Mr. J. A Hutton, who 
seconded the motion for adopting the report of the Directors and the 
statement of accounts of the Sudan Plantation Syndicate, which had 
been moved by its Chairman with the obviously ancient and 
honourable English name of Eckstein. 

XXV. “Only Way op Dealing with Easterns ' 

Let us hear what Mr Hutton has to say, and then we shall know 
what to expect from British Governments Tory, Liberal or Labour 
This is what he said* 'There is just one other point This is not a 
political meeting. I think we ought to give praise where praise is due 
1 think the attitude of the late Government, as shown by Mr Ramay 
MacDonald's letter, on the question of the relation* between the 
Sudan and Egypt was excellent in every wav— (hear, hear) and 
l sincerely hope, and have every confidence, that the new Govern- 
ment who have just come into office will follow in the same way 
We ail want to see a fair agreement with Egypt but at the same 
time we have got to look after ourselves and our own interests in the 
Sudau, and there must be no weak giving way for the xikc ot getting 
temporary peace There is only one way of dealing with Easterns, 
you must be absolutely fair, you must be absolutely just, but you r nu*t 
be absolutely firm, and I have every hope that that j* the attitude 
which the Government will adopt." Like all men with the *ou! of a 
profiteer, Mr. Hutton knows the "one way of dealing with Easterns ” 
He is, of course, absolutely fair and he is absplutely just, but hei^ ai*o 
absolutely firm Wc only wish “ the Easterns" also learnt * the 
one way ol dealing with the Westerns". They too must, of course, be 
absolutely fair, and absolutely just , but they must also bo abso l utcly 
firm, and then no profiteer like Mr Hutton will talk so Much 
nonsense as he has done. 
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Strangling of Egypt. 

“Manners Maketh Man” 


[The following telegram received by the “Daily Express ** 
from Lady Drummond Hay, its Special Correspondent tn Cairo 
and published by il in Mail Week throws a flood of light on the 
Way things aft being done by the British in Egypt | 

Cairo was treated to a striking pageant last evening, when 
Lord Allenby, escorted by a squadron of British ca\alry, left 
the Residency to deliver Great Britain's ultimatum to Zaghlul. 

Lord Allenby, wearing a lounge suit H and soft hat. arrived 
at the Presidency Cornell at a quarter to five. The U oops took 
up their position, and as the High Commissioner ascended the 
steps the trumpets sounded a salute, while officers with swords 
unsheathed pretented arms. 

i»rd Allenby, accompanied by Mr. Clark Kerr, went straight 
to Zaghlul's offices and delivered the documents. He reiurncd to 
the Residency with the same ceremonial. Hie whole proceedings 
took but a few minutes. 

Zaghlul immediately rushed off to the Palace to submit the 
ultimatum to King Fuad, afterwards assembling the Ministers at the ] 
Presideocc in order to decide the Government's attitude and the 
answer to the British Government * 

At eight o'clock Parliament assembled in secret session. Zaghlul 
began by complaining that he had been slighted by Lord Allenby. 
fa a voice chocked with emotion he related how Lord Ailenby had 
unceremoniously entered his office without preliminaries* and rapped 
out, “ Do you understand English ? ” 

“No” answered Zaghlul Pasha 


“ Never mind,'* said Lord Allenby, and he read the ultimat 
in English, leaving Zaghlul to surmnse the purport of its ominous 

words until Mr. Clark Kerr enlightened him with a copy in French. 

Lord Allenby and Mr. Kerr then turned on their heels and left 

At this sitting Parliament oassed a unanimous vote of confidence 
in Zaghlul, leaving him a free hand to act in the matter as he 

deemed fit and right. 

An hour later the newspaper boys who were selling special 
editions hecame regular battle centres For the past few days 
Cairo has been beflagged with single-sheet editions, appearing 
with incredible prodigality. Wordy battles waged round the 
terms among the street crowds, but no bones were broken. 

The streets* are oppressively calm. Life in Cairo is paralysed. 

At Alexandria last night, however there was a recurrence of the 
usual manifestions. Two trarncars were commandeered by demons- 
trators, who refused to pay their fares. Crowds of youths swarmed 
through the town, crying “Down with the English and the Governor 
of the Sudan I " Also during th<? funeral service celebrated in the 
St Mark's a hand of three or four huudred students cried, “Vive 
Zaghlul I” which action is severely" condemned by all the Arabic 
newspapers, Moslems being the fust to ackowlcdge the repect due 
to the dead. 

Hus morning Alexandria was again the scene of demonstration. 
There were cries of "liberty," “Egypt and the Nile," and shouts 
hostile to Britain, but the demonstrators were easily dispersed. 

Cairo is in a state of suppressed excitement, it having transpired 
early that the Egyptian Government intended to tefusc the British 
demands, except four clauses directly concerning the crime. All the 
morning was spent in conjecturing every possible and impossible result. 

A detachment of British lancers parading the streets served to 
give rise to a hundred rumours A tardy newspaper report that the 
Valiant had been at Alexandria lor some’days provided material 
for scaremongers, also the presence at Port Said of lour British 
warships, one a super- Dreadnought, which was unsuspected even by 
the best informed, and reports of the* movements of the British 
Mediterranean Fleet, and news of military reinforcements 

The inquiry into the crime goes apace, and the arrest of another 
supposed criminal leads to anticipation of the discovery of the whole 
band, which most people agree were amateurs. 

I went to Parliament this evening at five o'clock— -the hour 
fixed for the expiry of the ultimatum - to hear Zaghlul Pasha 
make known the Egyptian reply. 

The House was crowded. Zaghlul entered at 5 45, preceded 
by other Ministers. 

Zaghlul. after reading the reply, pleaded for calm moderation, 

“ which," he said, “ is the best way of gaming our ambitions." 
The reply evoked intense enthusiasm. 
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British Labour Opinion. 

Ths Independent Labour Party mucd the loUowmg statement 
from iU headquarters in London last night: — 

The Independent Labour Party views with deep humiliation 
the actions of .the present British Government in Egypt. It draws 
argent attention to the fact that this policy of renewed suppression is 
due to a false belief that Great Britain has a moral right to occupy 
Egypt, though sh*- has pledged herself on over 50 separate occasions 
to terminate the occupation, and formally recognized its independent 
sovereignty in 1 92 2. The occupation of Egypt was originally due to 
strategic and financial reasons It has ri* greater moral sanction 
than the German occupation ol Belgium for strategic and military 
purposes. The Egyptian people have as much right to govern them’ 
selves as any other nation The occupation of Egypt by an alien 
Power it the basic fact in the present situation, which on subsequent 
reason of strategy or financial interest should obscure 

The I L P, therefore, while unreservedly condemning the 
method of political assassination, deplores the fact that the British 
Government should have made this crime the occasion for asserting new 
Imperialistic claims, which may virtually amount to the annexation 
of the Sudan and the appropriation of water supplies from the Nile, 
to the detriment of Egypt and to the advantage of British cotton 
companies. 

The I. L. P. urges that the issue of the control of the Sudan 
should be submitted to the League of Nations, with a view to developing 
that country as a self-governing nation at the earliest possible moment. 
It calls for an immediate Anglo- Egyptian Conference to complete the 
evacuation of Egypt, and to arrange for the submission of the question 
ol the Suez Canal to the League of Nations, not as an issue in respect 
to which the British claim legal and moral authority, but as a problem 
concerned w»lh one of the international waterways erf the world. 

Signed on behalf ol Independent Labour Party, 

Clifford Allen (Chairman) 

A. Fenner Brockway (Secretary) 

* ♦ * 

French Opinion. 

\From the “ Daily Express ” Correspondent J 

Par is t Nov. 25. 

THERE is a change in the attitude of the Paris newspapers 
towards the Egyptian crisis, cartoons and editorial articles place 
Egypt in the most favourable and Great Britain in the most unfavour- 
able light 

The “ (Euvre ” publishes a cartoon ol the Sphinx with a 
wireless loud speaker on the top, John Bull is shown riding a 
camel, his hat is falling off, and his face shows alarm as the 
loud speaker shouts “ Down with war f * 

The ’‘Petit Bleu” heads it* article “Hypocrisy, 4 and says 
that Great Britain is preparing to consolidate her hcg< mony from 
the Straits ol Gibraltar to the Suez Canal. The newspaper 
refers to British “ cupidity/ 1 particularly in reference, to the Spanish 
evacuation of Morocco, and atfects to believe that Great Britain is 
preparing to seize Northern Africa. 

,# Dunng the short period since the armistice,” it states, “ little 
by little the real faith of England appears on the Rhine, in the 
Orient, m Africa. Everywhere we are up against systematic hostility. 
Everywhere British agents place the most perfidious traps in our 
plan." 

The Communist newspaper “ Hudmanite " accuses “ Imperia- 
listic Britain ” of failing in her engagements, and. like several other 
newspapers, compares the British Note to Egypt with the Austrian 
ultimatum to Serbia. The “Humanitc ” appeals to the workers 
of the world to show a united front The article is illustrated with 
an offensive cartoon of Lord Curzon. 


M. CIcmenceau's old newspaper “ L'Homme Libre M accuses 
Sir Eric Drummond of trying to run the League of Nations for the 
benefit of Great Britain. 

M. Gustave Tery, in the ” (Euvre,” asks what the League of 
Nations is going to do about the Anglo-Egyptian conflict, and warns 
Mr. Baldwin that since last year the times have changed. 

M L*Ere Nouvell,” which is often the mouthpiece of the Govern- 
ment, says : “ In order to punish murderers it is not necessary to 
annex a colony. ” After examining the situation, it remarks: ” In 
these circumstances arbitration is necessary, but neither France nor 
any nation of importance can intervene without annoying England.” 
This newpaper suggests that either the League of Nations or the 
Council of Ambassadors should take up the matter 

The Conservative “ Action Francalse ” reminds Mr Cham- 
berlain that the Boer war sank the British Conservative Party for 
a number of years. 

The “ Gaulois ” reminds its readers that for a century all great 
European wars have had their genesis in the Orient, but the newspaper 
does not think that any Power would risk a quarrel with Great 
Britain by bringing the Egyptian affair before the League of Nations. 

“L* Avenir,” the organ of M. Millerand's new party, say 1 * that 
Great Britain took all precautions to prevent Zaghlul Pasha bringing 
bis case before the League of Nations. 

” {’Information ” shows Egypt as a country trembling in fear 
and says that if she hesitates to put her case before the League of 
Nations she merits her fate. 

An article in the ” Journal “ states that the conflict is caused by 
the cotton in the Sudan and by the fact that an oil gusher has been 
discovered in the neighbourhood of the Sue/ Canal. 

The “Petit Parisien,” usually just and fair, states that 
if it is true Egypt vs about to put her case before the League 
ol Nations and the Parliaments of the world, then the present period 
of calm will be of short duration. 

“ L Intransigeant ” says that France has nothing to gain by 
intervening 

M. Marcel Ray, writing in M Louchewr's " Petit Journal” 
wondti s how mobilisation would be welcomed in England, and says 
it would be a curious prelude to a conference on disarmament 

1 he “ Temps ” again devotes its leading article to the situation, 
and says it is absurd to believe that France has the slightest intention 
of intervening in the quarrel. It considers the affair to be a 
question of purely interior policy for Great Britain, and declares 
that it cannot find » precedent for bringing a case of this kind before 
the League of Nations 

The Government make no sign, but at soon as the Budget is 
voted it is possible that M. Harriot will «jk Parliament to ratify 
the Geneva Protocol, and that there will then be a public debate 
on ihc Egyptian question. 

I From the “Times ” Correspondent . J 

Parts , Noo. 25. 

THE French Government does not propose to intervene in any 
way, whether directly of indirectly, in Egyptian affairs. The 
suggestion that the French Government intended to intervene is 
based upon nothing more serious than a resolution passed by the 
Paris Municipal Council -which seems to have more leisuie than 
one would have supposed possible in view of the pressure of its own 
urgent business --begging the Government to intervene amicably 
with Great Britain and to submit the present controversy to the 
League of Nations. 

As I indicated yesterday, a large part of the Press, from 
various motives, considers it is an appropriate moment for calling 
upon the League of Nations. But the more serious newspapers, 
while earnestly hoping for a happy issue, do not believe that there 
is much chance that Great Britain would accept the suggestion. Nor, 
indeed, do they see what third Power, if any, is to be expected to 
undertake the awkward part of intervener in a matter which Great 
Britain regards as one of internal Imperial politics* 
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The truth is that, not for the first time, the Pans newspapers, 
with few exceptions, take a parochial view of what is really a world 
affair. Some of them are unable to resist the temptation to represent 
Great Britain as brutally depriving Egypt, for the sake of 
Manchester, of the water upon which the fellah depends for his 
humble existence, or to describe the plucky policeman from Upper 
Egypt, who was rewarded by Lord Allenby for chasing the 
murderers, as "a British agent. ” But others are’at length beginning 
to inquire into the course of events since 1904, and these write more 
temperately, contenting themselves with the expression of the hope 
that Great Britain will not “ go too far “ Ziwar Pasha, the new 
Prime Minuter, is regarded as a sensible man with whom Great 
Britain ought to be able to settle matters m a “ gentlemanly ” fashion 
He is described as a man ol considerable personal reputation, who 
will be able to afford to be conciliatory without appearing to 
surrender any of Egypt's rights 

Lord Allenby, says the T etnps % has received full powers to cope 
with a. I contingencies It is to be hoped that he will not consider it 
necessary to use them in taking steps which would be equivalent to 
putting "Egypt back under British control “The most elementary 
good sense suggests that London should wait before going further 
until the attitude of the new Egyptian Government is defined and 
account has been taken of the chances of coming to a satisfactory 
arrangement which exist at the present moment Every- 

thing l^nds to show that the Cairo Government is displaying the 
greatest good-will to arrange matters to the extent compatible with 
Ae maintenance of its dignity ” Gireat Biritain. adds the newspaper, 
would be committing a political fault if she spoilt her good cas** by 
some act which would lead it to be supposed that she intended, m 
an Imperialistic spirit, to impose her will without allowing Egypt io 
del end her own point of view 

lri the opinion of the Journal des Dehats it would be neither just 
nor skilful to demand political satisfaction in connexion with a crime 
with which the Egyptian Government had noting whatever to do. 
“In our opinion, the threatening step *aken by Lord Allenby ought 
to resolve itself mto an -nvilation to a sctiou* conversation, and not 
mto r< prisaL. 

* * 

American Press Comment. 

[From the "Manchester GurrJutn * Corresoondent ] 

New York* 24th November. 

A critical note, in some instances sharp and anxious, runs 
through the first press comment on the British demand* upon 
Egypt. American public owmon, as inspired or reflected in 
ihr newtpapm. appears tc bad similarity between the action 
of the Baldwin Government in this instance and that of Signor 
Mutfolint as to Corfu. Great B' Ham's argument that the 
League may not arbitrate in the crisis because Egypt is act a 
member and the situation presents only a domestic pioblem and 
question'! of national tameur are disputed, among others by the 
‘World’* and the “Brooklyn Eagle ” 

The “World” goes so far as to say that the United Sutes 
might have resorted to the same tactics when Consul Imbne 
was killed at Teheran, but no other newspaper attempts to stretch 
causes and situations so dissimilar on the same frame Tlte 
'Eagle** sees a reversion to the diplomacy of Disraeli and 
Palmer»ton» and in general the American papers do not seem 
to behove that British reservations on Egyptian independence, 
the Near East situation, and the safety of the Suez Canal justify 
drastic action. The “Eagle” concedes that the murder of the 
Sirdar was the result of organised anti-British propaganda m 
Egypt unrebuked by the Zaghlul Government, but the “World** 


is alone with the statement that the muidci was an individual 
act and that Egypt as a nation has no direct responsibility 

4^ fears of general war are expressed here, and no Jingo 
devoted to the principle of “self-determination ” has even suggested that 
any nation, including this one, should attempt to stop Great Britain 
from enforcing her demands The “Sun,** while admitting the surpri- 
sing similarity m tone between the British ultimatum and the Austrian 
after Sarajevo, concludes nevertheless that swift and harsh action 
was necessary, and that not only are Mohammedans everywhere 
warned of British determination to maintain the Empire, but all 
nations will be impicssed with the fact that the Government now 
consists of men “who have strength of conviction, power of decision 
and readiness to act." 

“Reading thl Rich Acr to All Islam “ 

New Y or(, 24th November 

The “Evening Sun,” in its leading article, says : 

It must be assumed that the British Government has good 
reason to believe that the Egyptian Administration either knew 
of the plan for the murder of the Sirdar or knew the 
assassin*, or could not be expected to pumdi the criminals if left 
to itself There is no othci tenable explanation of an ultimatum 
which n almost as astonishing as that which Auslna-Hungaiy 
sent to Serbia in 1914 

Furthermore, thc^e was a good deal mere than merely 

Egypt involved in the swift action of the Baldwin Government 
in the present case Had Britain acted weakly every Moham- 
medan from Cairo to Calcutta could have imerpreted lha* weak- 
ness ac evidence of Bittish fear of an Islamite uprising In read- 
ing ihe Riot Act to Egypt m the way it has done, the Baldwin 
Government read the Riot Act to all Islam, telling it that 

methods of assassination are not likely to promote whatever 
there may be that legitimate in its nationalistic aspirations 
1 he last word in judgment of British policy cannot yet be spoken 
but this at least may be said Their is not a corner of the 

British Empire but knows that there aie now in power in London 

a group of men who have the strength of their convictions, 
power of decision, and teadmev* to act with thoroughness wherc- 
ever they conceive that the interests of the Empire demand 
strong action, even if thai action is open to misinterpretation in 
quarters which cannot possibly be as well acquainted with the 
basic facts of a given situation as are the men charged with the 
destiny of a far-flung Empire. 

4b 4b 

German Comment. 

f Frorr the "Daily Express " Correspondent J 

Berlin , Nov . 24 

The Brttidi-Egypttan conflict provides the Nationalist and 
Junker newspaper with an opportunity of voicing their feelings 
against England. 

Some of the comments are reminiscent in their bitterness of the 
campaign waged by the same Press during the Boer war. England 
is compaied to a monster of injustice and oppression, seeking only to 
take advantage of the murder of the Sirdar to crush the Nationalist 
spirit in Egypt and complete what they call her “damnation” of the 
country. 

“ Egypt Under England** Oppression ” is one of the headlines 
this evening “ The Egyptian Sarajevo” is another 

4 * 
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The Riffians’ Fight for Freedom. 

[7 he Riff Question has now assumed an international 
importance . The success of our Riffian brethren has been so 
f^r cat that there is aflutter in the dovecotes of France, England 
and Italy, and preparations are apparently going on to combine all 
these Powers against them , This week u)e give a brie) des* 
cription of the country and a resumi of its past history , 
and shall follow that in the nexi issue with a summary of the 
events of the War of Riff Independence against Spain the 
success of which has upset so mantf of the High and Mighty 
Puissances, all of whnh arc o f course, the friends of Islam, 
and none of which ever combined io rob the Muslims of their 
independence . | 

IN that farthest west of the Muslim world there lies, just at 
the north-eastern end of the Atlas range of mountains in Morocco, 
the hilly country of the Riff which is a political division of the 
Moorish Empire to-day. If you land on the south-western extremity 
of the Mediterranean Sea at any point on the Afncan coast between 
Ceuta and Mrlilla, you will see from the lofty cliffs the land rising 
m fold aftef fold to the higher summits It is from these higher 
levels that the Rilfians. the people of the Riff* come They are 
the aboriginal Berbers and they were the men who held up the 
Romans in North Africa. The Arab invasion on Barbary carried 
to them the blessing of Islam and their fusion with the Arabs made 
them the descendants of that hard-fighting race of the Moors who 
occupied Spain for centuries but were unfortunately driven back to 
Africa in 1610. The blood of these brave and hardy mountaineers 
of the Riff to a greater or less extent permeates the whole popula- 
tion of Morocco, and it is on account of the constant reinforce- 
ment by this Berber element that that far-off post of Islam has to 
this day retained its independence alone among the countries of 
North Africa. The Riffians arc tall, spare and powerful men, 
with skin that seems to have been oiiginally white. Their women 
are noted quite as much for their chastity as for their beauty 
The Riffians are generally admitted to be a part of the great 
Mediterranean race which founded most of the early civilisations. 

II. Relations with Europe 

Ev x B'nce the retreat ol the Moors from Spain, the Spaniards 
with other European aggressors have been trying to crush 
the independence of Morocco and make helots of its inhabitants. 
From the early part of the 1 3th century mere are records of 
Christian mercenaries and others in the Moorish service, while 
intermittent trading expeditions had already brought the principal 
European ports of the Mediterranean into tcurh with Morocco 
The settlement* of European traders in Moorish ports docs riot 
appear to have commenced till later , hut it soon became an 
important factor and a way was thus opened up for diplomatic 
intercourse and treaty privileges. The encouragement which 
European trade received consequently gave birth to rights enjoyed 
by foreigners in Morocco which have been confirmed from lime to 
lime by treaties. 

France was the first to appoint a Consul to Morocco in 1577. 
Great Britam did the same a century later. During the first half 
of the nineteenth century, France and Spain acted independently 
in Northern Africa; but in 1680 a Conference of Powers 
intervened* for the firs* time, and the Convention of Madrid in that 
year is the fur* diplomatic document making any attempt to define 
the lights and duties of the several States. 

On this footing matteis remained for about twenty years; 
but in 1900 France again brought the question of Morocco forward* 
and persuaded Italy to allow her a free-hand in that country* io 
return for a similar non-intervention in Tripoli. In 1904 a Goo- 
venison on the same lines was signed between Great Britain and 
France, the price of the British disclaimer being a free band in 
Egypt. Thus strengthened, the French Government concluded, in 


19th December 

October ol the same year, a secret treaty with Spain, providing 
for the partition of Morocco between themselves., when the 
Shercefian Government collapsed. AH these independent agree- 
ments were superseded in 1906 by the Convention of Algeciras by 
which, as the result of German intervention* the independence of the 
Sultan was formally guaranteed, and it was laid down that all 
future administrative reforms in the Shercefian Empire were to be 
carried out by “international agreement/* The special position of 
France in Morocco was nevertheless recognized, and in 1911, io 
response to an appeal from the Sultan, a French army was landed* 
and marched on Fez Almost simultaneously the secret agreement 
of 1904 became known in Germany, and the Agadir crisis followed. 
Great Britain supported France, and the result was that France 
was formally given the right to armed intervention in Morocco and 
to proclaim a protectorate, which she didin 1912. It was now 
absolutely necessary for France and Spain to come to an agreement 
as to their respective spheres of influence, and they naturally used 
the old Convention of 1904 as the basis of the new treaty, which 
was signed at Madi id on November 27th, 1912, It is this treaty 
by which their respective interests are defined to-day. By the 
Treaty ol Madrid, the whole of Morocco subject to thr nominal 
jurisdiction of the Sultan, and to the special status conferred on 
Tangier, and subsequently regularized by the Convention of 1923— 
was divided between France and Spain, who proceeded to under- 
take the effective military occupation of their respective spheres 

Now there are three spheres into which the imperialist 
explioters of Europe have divided Morocco. The first is Tangier 
and its surrounding district which is a small peainsula south 
of the Strait of Gibraltar and is called the International 
Zone. The Riff and the north-western part of Morocco, 
bounded on the south by a line running south of Sheshuan, 
thence passing westwards to some five miles south of Alcazar- 
el-Kebir and striking right up to the Atlantic coast some ten miles 
below the port of Laraiche, is the Spanish zone. The rest of the 
central and southern Morocco is the spheie of France 

HI. The Riffian people. 

As has already been pointed out, it is on account of the Riffian 
Berbers that Morocco has not lost its independence altogether* 
They possess an invincible spirit of independence which neither 
admits of any allegiance to the Sultan of Morocco nor accepts the 
baneful protection of anv European Power. The Riff, an* have 
never paid any taxes and have never been subdued by any of the 
Moroccan Sultans. Each village in the Riif is ruled by a council of 
elders. The subjugation of the Riff by arms is a very difficult matter 
for it would require at least one soldier to every square yard 

of territory to disarm the population* and that is more easy to say 

than to accomplish. This is what makes the filiation serious 
and increases the difficulties of the Spanish Government. Despite 
their traditional isolation the Riff tribes are well acquainted 
with things European, for many of them are engaged in overeat 
trade, and the Bokoya are the best seamen m Morocco When M 
Say founded Port Say, at the mouth of the Kiss, about three miles 
rom Satdia and Muluya* the majority of the settlers and of the 
seamen employed at the port were Riff tribesmen from the Bokoya. 
As a result of then travels it is common to find Riffians who 

speak English at Gibraltar, in Malta, and m Egypt, others who 

speak French in Algeria, others who speak Spanish at Melilia 
and Ceuta, and others, again* who speak Italian in Tripolitatig. 
The most of them are Germanophile as a result of their intimate 
relation with the firm of Mannesmann and others who have done 
business in the Riff. Since 1902, the date when the housnof 
Ma nne s m a na began its penetration of the Rift* die mentality of 
the Riffians has changed Many of then* have travelled {in 
Europe* and believe that the Riff is a fairy-land full of gold 
silver, merenry* iron* lead, oil, copper* and every known mineral. 
Every now and again engineers arrive from one cotmtry or another 
to trike a bargain with Mohamed bin Abdul Kareem and other 
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Riff chiefs, and these visju lucreasc the tribesmens belief that the 
Riff is the richest country of the world. According to the Western 
Daily Press , Great Britain would like to see the whole 
of the Riff territory in the possession of Spain , though “the 
desire of Great Britain is that these territories in Morocco should 
be opened up to legitimate trade , and of course, should the process 
ol exploitation he carried forward in the proper manner. Great 
Britain will claim the recognition of her rights to equality of treat- 
ment with Jill other Powers/* Thus while this dishonest and 
ruthless process of exploitation is being “carried forward in the 
proper manner” by European land-grabbers, our Riffian brothers 
are desparatefy struggling for complete independence and, God- 
willing, will at no distant date secure their birth right 

As late as in 1921 their revolt w against the Spanish Govern- 
ment resulted in a disaster by winch a Spanish army was nearly 
annihilated in the Melilla arei This year, again, the Riffians 
are figh'tng for liberty under the leadership of Sayed Mohamcd 
bm Abdul Karcem who has become a national hero since the 
Spanish catastrophe at Anna! in July 1921 

!V Abdul Kareems resource? 

He was formerly a clerk in Madrid He is, however, 

no mereai smorant mountaineer, but an able, shrewd leader, em- 
ploying not only the bghtmg power ol his guerilla warriors but 
every resource ol civilisation, including telephones and aeroplanes, 
that he tan command His tribesmen offer voluntary military 

service Their wants are scanty and the remuneration for 

their services is small I Ie is always gathering m new tribes, 

fhe warriors of the Riff meet or disperse with extraordinary 
mobility From the age of twelve the Riffian is an excellent 
shot. When hr wishe' to test a nflr he (ires it a five-peseta 
piece at a range of 1 20 yards H the mark is still untouched atter 
five shots the rifle is rejected as defective. It is not possible for 
a Riffian to miss even this tiny target so often It can almost be Mid 
that all the male members of the tribe can be put in thefigh’ing 
line. The Riffians arc at their be*t m fighting guenlla warUrr 
Their method ip to he in wait neat a pos* and when the convoy 
comes along fire is opened oo the mule* With modern idles »n 
their hand this can be done effecUvelv ai long range, hut they 
arc able to lit concealed until the convoy is much nearer ’The 
Latc*t Canard,” which l* fhe title of its article on the subject of Bntish 
help in money or arms to the Riflian*. invented by cunning 
people ebh» r to show Britain’s friendliness towards a Muslim people, 
or to account for the bucecss o( an r-utern and Islamic nation 
again *t a European and Christian Powe lf u weJl refuted by the 
Western FJaihf Press It is, however, repoited that the Riffians 
import war materia! from Europe It must be remrmbered 
that the father ol Mobamed bin Abdul Karcem is wealthy and 
aimo** a mdlrmaire who made mountains of money during the War 
by supplying German Mibmarmes with oil fuel { o facilitate undeisrag 
operations in ihe Mediterranean ThercWc, the idea of unlimited 
supplies ol war material h«i,*g poured tree of i.ost into tlv* Ri(t 
country by an interested European Power may be dismissed 
WhaUvn &rms me brought from Europe arc .10 doubt paid for m 
good Riffian money. Bm these brave soldiers of Islam tight with 
the tta\ of 'over < of Liberty mainly Uoing such arms and itnmunition 
as they taptuK irom the enemy. It is said that under dray T urkish 
and German mtruc’or* they have learnt to fire some of 150 guns 
captured in 1921 All the above allegations are univocdty refuted 
by the following official to re in unique which Mohamcd bin Abdul 
Karcem sent to the T angler correspondent of the Time s — 

Some newspapers in England and Fiance have announced 
that the Government of the Riff is m close relation with 
certain European companies. It has also been stated 
that an English company ottered the above mentioned 
* Government the sum of £3,000 sterling and telephone 
material and all neces&aiy military supplies from Europe 
Also the said newspapers have exceeded moderation m 
declaring that there are European officres in the Riffian 
army* both instructors and m command of the army. 
The announcement is absolutely in-exact. 


Therefore, the Riffian Government makes the following official 
announcement to the public Up to the present time 
the Riffian Government has not made any arrangements 
with any company and ha* not leceivrd any money 
Ihe telephone material was c ip'uttd from the enemy, 
and ill the wai material has been seized by us in our 
successful occupation < f the Spanish militaiv posts, but 
the hand-grenade- wc manufacture ourselves, uung our 
local experience 

It is not true, as Euiopean newspapcis have declared, that to 
their certain knowhdge there, iip foreigner* amongst us to 
instruct and command our arm> Then* are only our 
Riff i diners, who are engaged sure* sstully in training 
our troops from the experiences they have gained in 
many fights Th< only foreigners amongst us are die 
prisoners of war, who art bung well treated and arc 
respected by the Riffian Government 
Wi request the Press of I urope to contradict suth statement*, 
which contradiction wifi cause the Riffian Government 
much sausf action 

(Signed) Mohammlu Bln Abdui Karllm 

il Khtabl 

What may be the total strength of Abdul Kareen/* forces it is 
impossible to compute, but according to an English traveller who 
recently visited the Riff the total number of riflemen commanded 
by the Riffian leader is not more than r »(),000 On the other side, 
it is known that Spam has at least 20,000 or 80,000 men in the 
Tetuan area and probably 100,000 in Morocco all told These 
hoops have, of course, the advantage of being organised on 
European lint's*, md fully equipped with everything except perhaps 
trai sport I hey have, however, to fight m a wild, mountainous, and 
roadless country, they are ‘nrxpcnrncod in any kind of fighting and 
are said to «hool badly, and they have to combat an enemy who 
knows i very inch of the counliy and fights guerrilla fashion which 
is always most trying and dangeiou- fci mexpmented, though 
discipliiud, r*gulafb 1 he.r U adtrs hav* a the futthcr crippling con- 
sultation .hat while h* 'f l t nit i prise tray b< a desirous failure, 
<vucces* cannot be conclusive since it tb prart.cally out of the question 
for Spain to conquci the whole of ihe mountain region into which 
the Rilfs have always retreated when the Spaniard^ were too many 
for them. More than that, the internal situation in Spain is such 
that even a successful war cannot will he afforded. Only in June 
last ihe head of the governing Directory, the Marquis de Estella. bad 
decided to bung to an end the chronic fighting which had been 
going on and to make hi ms with 'he tribesmen His derision was 
prarji'-ally ov^i ruled by the other Army leaders who probably 
knew that such surrender would only encourage the Moors, and 
wished to di.^c them well back before trea ing with them So tar, 
it is the otlif r vide which has done the driving 

V —Opening ol nit: War 

The military position in Morocco was icportrd bad oo 12th 
September last and thr elation of the Rilfians was, then fore, 
correspondingly great Ii was on 1 3th September, the anniversary 
of the co up d’etat which made General Prime dr Rivera du 
master of Spam, that the Riffians wer* advancing towards 
Tctuan which is about 2^ miles south of O uU, the African poit 
opposite to Gibraltar. The Riffian attack was so fierce that Ceutd 
was already filled with refugees TTic Tetuan-Tangief road was 
abo attacked by the Riffians but on the I4*h September it was rt 
ported by that panegyrist of everything anti Islamic and anli-Eastrrn, 
the Times correspondent, that the part of the road lying in the 
International Zone was cleared of them But though three Spaaish 
columns engaged in forcing the road numbered 20,000 men, it was 
still not open lor ordinary tiaffic. The outposts on the hills around 
Sheshuan, as well as the garrison of the Holy City, which is 45 
miles to the souih ol Tetuan, were reported to be holding out 
4 ‘ successfully and brilliantly” against the Riffian attacks and the 
garrison of Dar-Akoba, a very important post guarding the approach 
to Sheshuan along the Tetuan road, was reported to have made 
” a brilliant sortie/* killing 40 of the Riffians and capturing !9 
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rides and three prisoners. The story of a Frenchman being 
murdered by the Moors near Laraiche and his beautiful wife being 
carried d f by them was circulated the same day. Against the 
glowing reports d the Time* correspondent at Madrid, however* 
muat be placed the frank confession by General Pnmo de Rivera, 
i teiU us of the teriousnes* of the situation at Tetuan and his descrip- 
tion in broad terms of the tine to which Spanish forces were to be 
withdrawn in the course of an interview which the General granted 
to the Dully Telegraph correspondent on the 1 2th September 
stands in marked contrast to the success and the brilliancy of the 
Time j correspondent*! report. Perhaps the Spamth withdrawal 
had already begun, because we find it , reported by the same corres* 
pondent from Madrid on 1 5th September that the Spanish troops 
had abandoned a further number of positions in Morocco . 
Ttguisas. cart of the n\er Wed Lau, and Kobe Dana, Tisgarin, 
Cheruda, and other positions in the lower part of the valley of the Lau. 

Almost all the English journals hailed this retreat of the 
Spaniards as wise and bold, but one of them writing on " The 
Agony of Spain *’ said that " There is no doubt about tt. The 
Spaniards in Morocco have been defeated Also there is no doubt 
about the necessary sequel." Yes, there could be no doubt and 
the sequel could easily be foreseen On I6lh September the situation 
in Morocco was reported stationary. But the Riffian agitators were 
reported to be active in the region of Jabala where Raisuli had 
influence and where his mountainceers were siding with the Spaniards 
and were said to have fought very well against the Riffians In 
fact, for some days past the Spaniards had been steadily withdrawing 
their outposts from the slopes of the Riff and from the valley of 
of the Lau River. Sheshuan was yet unrelieved, and preparations 
were being made for negotiations between the Spanish Directory 
and Mohamcd bin Abdul Kareem. 

Spain was inclined to reduce the area of her effective occupa- 
toon and to concede to Mohamed bin Abdul Kareem a large measure 
d economic and administrative independence for the mountain tribes 
outside the Spanish line In return Mohamed bin Abdul Kareem was 
to recognise the authority of the Sultan of Morocco and of his Khalifa 
•r representative at Tetuan and the Powers were to be informed 
that Spain withdrew none of her Treaty rights over the unoccupied 
part of her rone. But the Riffian leader insisted on the complete 
abolition of the Spanish Protectorate and the retirement of the 
Spaniards to their ancient possessions of Ceuta. MelilU and 
Alhucemas, together with a tiny hinterland. The rei»t of the 
Spanish zone was to be made completely independent under a 
constitutional Monarchy to be recognised by Spain and the other 
Powers Raisuli and the tribes who had supported Spain were 
to be punished, and a ransom vva* to be given for the Spanish 
prisoners then in the hands of the Riffians. 

VI. Rujlf of Sheshuan. 

Spanish columns, 40,000 strong, were, however, ropoited 
on l^th September to be advancing from Tetuan with the intention 
of converging on Sheshuan and relieving that isolated town. Mean- 
while the Jabala tribesmen were holding a mass meeting at the sacr -d 
tomb ol Mulai Abd-us-Sa'.am in the Beni Aros tribe lauds, 

where vows to continue Jehad would be taken. »t was reported, 
ev<n by tribes that had so far held aloof The tribe«mn wne 
to proceed direct from the tomb of Mulai Abd us Sal am lo attack 
the Spanish columns proceeding uf the valley towatds Sheshuan. 

On ^3rd September began the Spanish advance >n Sheshuan. 
A wet k later, the Spanish roll -I columns from Sok-el-Arba reached 
Sheshuan They parsed the night at Akoba, and trom there 

advanced without difficulty, is the Riffians had abandoned their 
positions to go to the we«t to threaten, according to their usual 

fatties, the less protected sector'* of the Larauhe /one The relief 

of Shtduum led the Time* to fall into rapture* In a long leading 
article under the caption *’ A Brilliant burcesv" the Timts wrote; 
"The King ol Spain, his fine people and his Aimy are to be 
congratulated upon a suae** in Morocco which is certainly brilliant 
and which may »>os*ibly h*ivi decisive consequences’* Referring 
to General Primo de Rivera’s proclamation that victory would be 
achieved, the / imes in a triumphant mood added; ’It has been achieved 
at Sheshuan, and th* striking vuctess attaint'd there may prove to be 
the prelude to a general triumph The end is not yet, but this 
may be the beginning of die end " An ally of Spanish Crusaders 
could hope anything, hut the future had in its womb that which was 
not hoped and Time alone was to show in whose favour * the begm- 
»ng* would end 
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PUBLIC workers have had to go through not a little suffering on 
account of their near and dear ones during the 
Private Suffering year that is closing. The public always 

of Public Workers. eager to extend its sympathies to them in 

their sorrows and sufferings, and hearty 
prayers are offered to the Almighty to relieve them of their sufferings 

or to grant them fortitude to bear their sorrows. But the public 
cannot afford to give them a respite in which to allow their feelings 
to have their natural outlet and to rest and recuperate themselves. 
At Cocanada, a year ago. Congressmen saw at every turn the half 
naked figure of an Andhra workes who was here, ther* and 
everywhere, and who seemed to be the chief executive of the 
Reception Committee working under that noble leader of 
Andhradesh, Konda Vcnkatapayya. And so He was. This was 
Sambhainurthi, Secretary of the Reception Committee , and it was 
learnt that only a little while ago he had lost his only son, a 
youngman of great promise V ct nothing in the face or the bearing 
of this busy man indicated that he had been vo terribly bereaved so 
recently It was plain he could not afford to indulge in sorrow at 
such ;» juncture, and so he had drowned his sorrow in his work. His 
chief Konda Venkatapayya himself was working under the shadow 
of imminent grief, for his daughter, too, was lying dangerously ill 
just when he was receiving his guc&ts at Cocanada. Another 
Congress will now meet at Belgaum and we do not know how many* 
national workers would be working there under the shadow of similar 
grief or in the same suspense. We can. however, say that 
public workers of this type and we know that they are many, 
even if not all are equally well-known to the public deserve all 
the sympathy they secure. Only recently Pandit Jawaharlai Nehru, 
than whom there is no more conscientious worker »n the whole 
country, had to leave suddenly for Allahabad on receiving 
news of hiswife*s serious illness. We know that m spite of Mrs. 
Javvaharial’s dangerous condition, the Honorary General Secretary 
of the Congress thought more ol the work of the All Parties* Con* 
ference and the A I C C that he was being forced bv his 
friends to give up for the t*me being than of the state of health of his 
dear partner in life. Thank God, Mrs Jawaharlal has survived 
this sudden anJ serious illness though not without great 
suffering bolh in body and in mind, and while we congratulate 
her and her husband on her recovery, we condole with both on 
the loss of the young life which they were eagerly and anxiously 
expecting. 

* 

HAHDLY had Mrs. Jawaharlai emerged from danger when an 
accident happened to Begum Ana&rt on the 
The Accident to 7th instant who was motoring down* to 
Begum Ansan. Meerut, ft was a terrible crash against a 

tree while the car w*s being backed from 
some road meta1*on to which it had unfortunately been allowed to rush. 
The Begum was thrown against the front seat, and then thrown 
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ool of die car through the left door, which had been wrenched 
off in hinges owing to the forte of the impact She was first 
hart in the chest and then in the left side, and finally on the left 
shoulder and the left side of the head. The first shock was 
great but the injury in which it resulted was not so severe. The 
rebousid proved to be productive of far more harm, for Begum Ansari 
had several ribs broken through impact with that part of the 
car from which the door had been wrenched off, and it is 
feared that one of the broken ribs has pierced the lung as 
well. But the worst injury is that of the head, for the base 
of the skull has been broken, and the conclusion of the brain 
is the thing that caused the gravest anxiety. After the accident, 
which tool place before mid-day, ihe Begum remained absolutely uncons- 
cious for an hour and a half. After that she was with great difficulty 
lifted from the ground and placed in the car by the chauffeur and by 
Dr. Ansar/s nephew and his two grandnieces whom she was 
chaperoning Lack to their parents in Meerut. It took the car two 
more hours Lo reach Meerut, and yet another hour elapsed before she 
was removed with great difficulty from the car to the house of her rela- 
tives. She bled Irom her left car for moic than 5 hours. Drs Bhopal 
Sinqfi and Mitra were the two local doctors that promptly attended her 
before Dr. Abdur Rahman arri ved from Delhi in his car in response 
to a telephone message. Miss Keane, the Lady Doctor at Delhi, arrived 
by train at night Dr Ansari, who was at Lahore attending the Con- 
ference that Mahatma Gandhi was having with the Hindus, Musal- 
mans and Sikhs of the Punjab, received news ot the accident by a 
telephone menage from Delhi after 8 p. m., and he and Maulana 
Mohamed All >ust managed to catch the G. I. P. mail and reached 
Meerut early next morning. It was then decided to remove the 
patient at once to Delhi, and she was taken to the railway station m a 
motor lorry on a stretcher and arriving at Delhi early in the afternoon 
of the 8th she was taken over home in a motor ambulance fa 
which Mr. Abdur Rahman, Pleader, who had telephoned to 
Dr. Ansari to Lahore and sent the doctors to Meerut, had arranged. 
Begum Ansari remained m great pain lor four days, and in an almost 
semi-conscious conditton for five days. Consciousness began to return 
from the 12th instant, and by the 13th she became fully conscious. 
At first very great anxiety was caused by her condition, and Sepsis 
and high temperature were feared. But things have turned out better, 
and she has been progressing as well as could be expected in the 
circumstances. Anxiety, however, still rema\us, for she has had a 
slight rise of temperature which was first noticed on die 12th. 
This does not seem to be due Sepsis, but has probably been 
caused by a slight congestion of the base** of die luug owing to the 
lying posture of the body all these days. As wc go lo the Press we 
learn that fever has altogether left, and Begum Ansari is now feeling con- 
scious. Every one will, we feel sure, sympathise with Dr. Ansari and 
bis little ddughtei , Zuhra, whose pinched face when her mother was 
brought home in an ambulance car w**. a sight too pamful to se<» But, 
apart from sympathy with Dr Ansari, and w»th Begum Ansari herself 
for her terrible suffering*, there will be additional sympathy for her 
because she was looking forward after a vvboie year’s strenuous 
house-keeping as the hostess par etctilenc % ot Delhi to he« only 
holiday to be enjoyed at Belgaum in the Congiros camp. She has 
seldom missed a Congress in lecenl years, and her grief at missing this 
one at Belgaum would indeed be very great. AW who bav< been Dr. 
Ansari'* guests <ind who that has come to Delhi has not been?- -know 
tint Dr Ansari's lavish hospitality could not have been practicable 
without her in spite of the doctor’s best intentions. But, pe* haps not 
quite as many people know that this apparently wholly domesticated 
lady does almost as much public work among her own sex as her 
husband does among men. She >s not only an educated lady, but 
indeed a learned one, and in spite of her appaiently remaining 
immersed in house-hold work, which alone enables the doctor to 
* discharge his overwhelming public and professional duties, she takes 
the keenest, and often a very active interest in public work. Although 
it is impossible for her or even for Dr. Ansari to be at Belgaum at 
the Congress, we pray that she may be restored to health at a very 
early date. May she soon resume her public activities as well as begin 
once more to provide for the comforts of the numerous visitors to that 
free hotel or Caravanserai that exists for the benefit of all comers, 
and specially of public workers, at No. I, Daryaganj, Delhi. 


SIR AU BABA, K.C.B. wrote in hit Historic book of travels 
entitled " Twenty-one Days in India*' on 
After-Dinner Politics, the varying conceptions of East and West 
and illustrated them by reference to the 
simple matter of announcing a visit. In the meagre West it is a bit 
of paste-board, the visiting card that announces the fact In the 
gorgeous East it is called a Dali , of which the season is as surely 
approaching as that of Plum Pudding and Mince Pie, the Holly and 
the Mistletoe. But in one matter the meagre West is more lavish 
than the gorgeous East. When an Indian community approaches 
the Great Ornamental at Simla or in " the grave-yards of the North" 
at Delhi, it waits on His Excellency in deputation, and after droning 
out its carefully prepared and generally officially inspired Petition 
called an Address and humbly listening to the official pronouncement, 
it retires outside the cool penetralia of the Viceregal Lodge. But 
when the European community chooses to be heard by the Viceroy 
or the Provincial Satrap, and to hear either of them echo its own 
superb sentiments, it invites him to a dinner. And the invitation, like 
the Dme-and-Sleep at Windsor is a Command 1 There is therefore 
no need of an R S. V. P at the end of invitation. That comes 
only at the end of the speech of the President of European Association 
or of the Caledonian Society, as the case may be, and it takes the 
prescribed form of the toast of His Excellency's health The company 
is all White , the cookery is good, the wine is exhilarating and gives 
a stimulating property to the atmosphere which the Viceroy on the 
occasion of the European Association’s dinner at Calcutta very wisely 
decided not to attempt to analyse too closely There is nothing to 
jar on the enure company. All feel alike, think alike and talk alike 
and it is somewhat difficult to judge, when reading the speeches in the 
papers next morning whether a particular sentiment was expressed 
with accents of authority by Mr. H. W. Carr, the august President of 
the European Association or only by the Viceroy and Governor-General 
of India. Mr. Carr is right. Nothing that he does indicates "uncritical 
support for the Government." As an important member of the nation 
of traders — Napoleon was bitter in calling them ,# shopkeepers "--he 
belongs to th* "gove.nmg classes, * and Viceroys and Governors have 
to pretend to rule but m reality are at their beck and call Well may 
Mr. Carr thcref ore refer lo "the easy accessibility of His Excellency." 
They pay the piper — though out of the Indian Exchequer and they 
have every right to call the tune. So Mr. Carr while laying down 
the law about the way in which India is to be ruled, and its "reforms" 
are to be " reformed,' rejoicing that India is going to be bled a 
little more for the transfusion of blood into bureaucratic veins 
according to the Lee plan, pulled up the Viceroy before proposing 
hit health and rebuked the Government’s proclivity " to make 
concessions to political opponents without counting the cost to their 
supporters" as in the case of the acquisition by the State of two 
railway systems shortly to be transferred. Step by step the Viceroy 
followed the President ol the European Association in his reply 
which was but the echo of Mr. Carr's sentiments, except that he 
had not the courage to talk about the State’s acquisition of two 
more railroads from the magnates ol Dundee and Aberdeen, of the 
North of England and of London We only wish His Excellency had 
left out the Lee Loot Is it not enough that India pays ? There is nothing 
in the Viceroy's speech for which we were not prepared. Indeed, it 
wc know when His Excellency is next going to speak, we may 
publish an advance report of it — in the Gup columns— after a very 
little effort ol the imagination The only observation of the Viceroy's 
that calls tor any remark is the distinction hd has r nade between 
anarchists and political parties in India Wc fear it will not 
console the Swarajists much to know Irom the Viceroy's own 
lips that political parties in India generally have "constructive 
aspirations" when three scores of Swarajists have been dealt 
with by His Excellency as if they were anarchists with a "sinister 
objects* c- - the desire to destoiy society and Government and to 
produce chaos." Will it surprise His Excellency to be told that 
though we do not “ know the facts as he knows them," there are no 
anarchists in that sense in India 1 Believers in violence, "ye*/* 
and destroyers of a system of Government shared between Mr 
Carr and l^ord Reading, " yes," but deliberate destroyers of society 
and producers of chaos, "No," a thousand limes "NO"! 
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Hindu-Muslim Unity and the Punjab. 

NEITHER the Hindu* nor the Musa l man* of the Punjab are 
lacking in provincial patriotism . and to those who live in the 

districts round about Delhi and Agra, where the Mughal Court 

at one time attracted men from all parts of India, and 

where '* provincialism *’ was as unlikdyVto exist as, say, in London 
that attracts nil Britain, and in a way all the world, the Punjabis no 
less than the Bengalis seem to be saturated with “ provincialism/* It 
may indeed become dangerous when Swaraj it achieved unless firmly 
controlled by leaders imbued with spirit of an “ All-India * patriotism. 
Even at the risk of provoking this " provinrialism '* of the 
Punjab, we would remind its people, as wc have often 

before felt inclined to do, that the new era »n politics which is 
identified with “The Coming of the Mahatma** commenced with the 
resentment created in Indian minds by the cold blooded decision 
of General Dyer to shoot and shoot strong at Jallianwala Bagh and 
the calculated national humiliation of the Crawling Lane. It is 
foolish to place any reliance on the misleading unity ot opposition, 
anJ wc would be the last to believe that we can remain a united 
people merely by feeding on the memory of Martial Law terrors in 
the Punjab Many a coalition formed in Opposition and adversity 
has broken down after the first flush of victory at the polls and in the 
very first days ol Government. If Swaraj is not only to be won, 
but also to be retained thereafter, our unity must be based on some- 
thing more lasting than the memories of common suffering It is 
not therefore with a view to < reate and r*Hin unity m the Punjab 
that we have referred to the tragedy and the terrors of Maitial 
Law days. But in view of what has been happening during 
the last tin re years in that unhappy land, we feel it to be 
our duty lo remind the people of the Punjab that Jallianwala 
Bagh and the Crawling Lane arc both situated in a city of their 
own pfovnr s It is a moral, indeed, that any one should ever 
have lorgottcn this and particularly anyone in the Ptiniob But 
so it seems 

II. The ULSTfcR OF I MM A. 

To one who had left India united and in a mood of exaltation 
in the autumn of 1921 when the gates of a prison closed over 
him, and who found this unity almost entirely absent, and exaltation 
replaced by depression, if not despair, when he stood once more 
outside the prison walls two years later, the Punjab appeared 

like the Ulster of India, which seemed lo desire the continuance of 
the existing system of Government when all other parts of the 
country were clamouring for a change. For ?t was clear that 

Htnduj and Mu*alm*n« were nowhere more hostile to each 

other than in the Punjab, and the Land of the Five Rivers 
was pre-eminently the land of communal recrimination* It was 
therefoie, not without some justification when the President- 
elect of the Cocanada Congress said that if the Pum«b could 
not reconcile its Hindus and Musalmans, it wouH have to be 

left to its fate, and while the rest of India won Swaraj the 
Punjab could appeal to British bureaucrats of the Die-hard 
type boarding the P t* O. boats “Homeward bound*' to leave 
behind a Dyer and an O'Dwyer for the governance of the Punjab. 
In the course of the discussions in the Subjects Committee, too, 
when the dissentient* in the Pu.ijab were delaying 'he decision 
of some point, he remarked that the Punjab was not the 
whole of India, and it must not retard the progress of the 
rest of the country. It was then that a great public worker 
of Madras origin who is domiciled in the Punjab said that, 
although the Punjab was not the whole of India, it had enough 
poison to kill all India! All these observations may appear 
bitter to the Punjabis, but that is no rcson why such truth as 
they contain should be disregarded. Mr. Santanam’s remaik 


about the poison that the Punjab contained has proved to be 
only too true. Punjab has poisoned all political life, and much 
of the discord and disunion to eliminate which the Unity Con- 
ference was called last September at Delhi bad had Us origin 
there This may be gall and wormwood to Punjab’s provincial 
patriotism to-day, but the stalwarts of the Punjab must recall 
how Dr. Kitchlew’s proposal of the organisation of a campaign 
of Civil Disobedience miraculously united the Hindus and the 
Musalmans of the Punjab in their opposition to it on the ground that 
no further progress could be made on account of the dissensions of the 
two communities in the Punjab. 

Ill Masses or Educated Classes > 

How is it that the Punjab has been for some time past the 
plague-spot in Indian politics, and why is it that its plague has not 
been localised, as the President of the Congress in his optimism 
contemplated, but has spread its infection all over the land? When 
the Unity Conference at Delhi spent day after day in discussing 
the pettiest details with regard to beef shops and Jhatka and music 
near mosques, and the people assembled and dispersed without sealing, 
or even dtscussing the thing? Jiat muttered to the Punjab far more 
than all these, it became clear that the majority of those that *had 
gathered together on hearing of the Mahatma's fast of twenty-one 
days were cither ignorant of the etiology of the disease of disunion, 
or unwilling to provide for it the only real remedy. This ignorance 
or unwillingness whatever it be persists to this day. 

We are told that it is ignorant masses that quarrel on account 
of their religious superstitions and prejudices, and that the educated 
leaders cannot control the passions of the crowd when once they 
are excited We ourselves agree that it is no use attributing to the 
educated and refined members of diverse communities the rowdmess 
of the bud mashes and the havoc wrought by them, for the budmashes 
belong to no community, but form a distinct community of their own, 
and to a all is gnat that comes to the mill But we must not forget that 
the masses only fo'low an J do not lead, and that the bud mashes of a 
locality, even if they begin an inter-communal quarrel, do not 
themselves carry the contagion to other localities, and are not responsi- 
ble for carrying on the quairel in district after district and province 
after province However much the root of evil may be in them, 
it is not they who create the atmosphere in which they thrive. 
Consciously or unconcioudy, it is the educated classes of India that 
supply them with the nourishment they need. 

IV. The Pettiness of the Issue* 

We would recall what the President of the Congress said on 
this subject in the course of his Presidential Addres* at Cocon ada. 
Reterung to the pettiness of the issues -which alone, it maybe 
explained, the Unity Conference at Delhi attempted to settle — he said 

Nothing miKe* ui<’ n»mv t*h.innxl tdua the p< ttin« sw ot thf* **ues anti 
l I find tt ditlh alt t<‘ refute the calnninj «t our on anno* 

tUt *e liie umr for kesponwiMe Ooveminwit v* ion I coieeir 
plute thu’ potency foi numhiof side by side their 

pettrao** Ear tni it irom rv,e to sneer at the modes of 
worslrp of my fallow m *n , but l leel unspeakably depressed when 
I thmk that there < t**Uu\\ -countrymen < { mine, incltdfng my 
own to religionist* nho would jcupai hoe the mnvery of 
lost Mwrty, including religious liberty itself, for tho sake of 
t lies satisfaction they w*em to derive oat of cell mg t branch 
of a Peef »al tree overhanging s public thoroughfaie and interfering 
with the passage of a poke of ridiculous length, ui out of 
b»*L«ng tom toms and blowing trumpets befoie a house ot 
worship at prayer-time while moving m a profusion 
Friends, f wc cannot acquire a better sense of proportion, 
let us l>c honest, at least with eunwives if not with others, 
and give up all thought of freedom We must not talk of 

hwaraj even withm the Empire, lot alone out of it 

if “alami" and ••Peepal'* trees and noisy process* ms are our 
"homon's utter sura," then all our OongreasteH and KMlafal 
Commit I ces are mere morkery 

♦Let us ring down — the farce is nothing worth/ 

Let us close this chapter of childish make-believe*, and, taking the 
firet train bock home, let us devote ourselves hencefor- 
ward to the realisation of the ideal of petty self-concern 
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* which alone befits a nation of slaves Let us At least not 

take the sacred name of Liberty In vain. Let us add <mr 
<'onfjssion to the claim of our opponents and admit that j God, 
Whom the great religious teachers of the East, in which all 
the existing religious hare hod their source, had taught us 
io regard as just has yet byen bo unjust to a fifth of mankind that 
He bn mode th*m totally unfit for suit -rule and Im* left it 
t «j flis White creatures hvling from Europe to <*oirrv* His 
raistal * »nd farry on for all time the administration of India 
Bui if wl ill not want ty drag our spiritual nn < v**0'u>i into 
the mire along with ourselves and to blaiphcme a just God, 
let us elevate ourselves to the height of our ideals and lift the 
masses tunk'ad of s.nkmj? down to their low level 

V. The Little-Learned of the Land. 

But this reference to the low-level of the masses had constrained 
him to correct a possible and, in fact, to some extent a prevailing 
mistake. So he had added. 

Kluoo l have referred tlu low-lev«’l «>t the let me hhjt this 

much for thtm that what I wrote in 1^04 mentioning • he education 
* given in the Indian Tnivv rmtieg is still true, an 1 cv*n Jo-day Mie 
gteati r pnrt'on of higotiy n,;ltitev uni tlu Inwms of the ignorant, 
Am! illiterate but ex cm* os to fmy and to m idn?sn tlio liUlMearnctl 
* >1 the land ” Audit is not tuo love of our own rHigton that 
r*iak M s uh ou^ri'i with nur fellow eo\htrv-muj faiths' 

but s»»’f love and p’tty jumsvim auibiii n * 4 Tie f , imin; r of the 
Hatiatin 1 hut ru°ar t rle* Jestruotum of the knigdomi of the 
nations ’ an i the f e* ad at ion in t !i< »r plan* of the ore Tinted 
Kingdom ot the Nation <o h* vvh m Thiel 'Wv iaf w i«. )jk great 
g or\ Bat rh'Mc btlh* ‘ khig*. who hid h»u th rt r 1 hronea " 
were no* i on» ih 1 to *h' 1 id**v of riiiiii>il frvi'” und“r til* 1 
banner ol the \ ih.n ► (Sief ant f«»i 

i ewtorat ion 8o1»n* as Mihatma Gandln and h*s p-mr ,|>»l to 

WoricerK wer« r ino ih^y had no 4 th*M nurair-* e> raise >he f in lard 

»1 n volt, and thne vv is no rmni for them m the economy of 

the Indnn wvM exc^i* as openly demised «! ives of the fiueipi « 
oi as se< »ctlv discon*en»i»d >r th* N i> 1 1 bV lei At - 

Andso Mieychwth** Idle* alternate But ,voli the Vnlnifma 
immuipd ♦»( VerrowU tliev n» ass i»#*| themselves, ati>l simv i hey 
t nnhl not hope t- o» •■upv his position **u v hm * r»< rs.st^ntiy, 

I hough not prof»vnedlv s Mn s»n l th« n appa-iN to . P i twion* 

uui jealousiu* *n ord n in dest**iv the .\riti>n«tl K'leritior. and 
hns-rn the r< e.»\«‘ry «*f then p»'ti v pnne.oihti** TV*%» tlv' pdvrrit 
of Mahatmi Gandhi * n v* ,ti stre tm‘ so»n™ !\r*-' and Rrtpn small, 
were running in >re ot lesspuidhd h oi^h /Hi ' an J Into* boats 

wore being rowed on Micro Hut sum s^t »r nU nlvenl ’ i) most all 
o! them weie d vittod no, one V no 1 .ill M*n tributaries 

.i» i m, H litviiv^r rapidly mo/irtg,.|, f 0 V| |f| tn« On tn<» broad 

bos^m of this i iau^ s ♦here *aile 1 a puvv< rlul sh.i* ,i mne] by iimty 
r*i , ^r*. e%Y>tame<i uy the Mihatmi nl HWn* tie V.i iotpiI flag 
What the peTvanh.thnso, p'Hy u i ( *n h>\ » |> * i ,i,ginv e* er nine-* 

the Miilo«nuAa ine^ieerabon is that we »houM fs»nn the big ohip 
»itti take to th»* I’Uln iow-SmiG sgam Bn* *mf t thes**!,!*,** riW ,, 
l/iat'* are no* *nfo enonuh raft lor the ,« rive** bnrr> .ng 

»wj towards the sea, tl ey pr. vis.' a re.. 1 »♦ on m Vature ts< if 

ask that tho*m»af tiversl e t M flnwbvk »t Outsold fribunr,* 
But Nature eannnt bo Miw ao-f the fi ib f y r the desire to 

tnak •} the Gnng^ fl^w b t Vward is a tbm< knoyii even to oui 
▼illfegn foots In the n mu of M»(n CStgress, and of the JndiAii 
X^rior— riay t even tn ntti riAiii'i of tba: l)»s inj which suapefl our 
ot^Js, rough-hew how wa neay, I wani thin nH?e ef ,n«m that 

God- willing, they wdl not tmoer*d, and *hat the fndian nation 
cannot U»ok u|X/Uthefr insidhms retlvi ties with umsw^csrn. 

V!. IJVND OF PARADOXIA 

AUs, this "little br^«d of men *’ has succeeded only too well 
to far, and the Land of the Five Rivers has been their happy 
hunting-ground. Is it without significance that just when in the 
Malabar itself the retribution which overtook die Moplas, and which 
did not cease till they had been relentlessly crushed, at last 
reconciled the Hindus and the Muslims, it should have 
been the Punjab which should ‘have provided the Hindus 
of Malabar with their most ardent and zealous champions, 
and that it should have been the Punjab again which should have 
given asylum to discredited Muslim “ leaders M without a following 
and provided them with a safe enough platform? Let a Hindu or 
a Musalman complain anywhere in India, the Punjab will be the 
first to supply him with a host of sturdy champions, Hindu 
and Muslim as the case may be. Let a Hindu procession be 


obstructed; let a Muslim religious rile be hindered; the Punjab 
will be the first to raise the voice of protest. Hindus arc nowhere 
else such ardent Hindus, and Musalmans nowhere else such 
zealous Musalmans as in the Punjab. And yet alien 
tyranny has nowhere else more contemptible sycophants and slaves 
to sing its praises and offer it their support even unto death than in 
the Punjab. Punjab indeed is the Land of Paradoxia, but it is 
not difficult to solve the riddle of this seeming paradox. 

VII. The Land of Five Jobs. 

The gibe that the Punjab is not so much the Land of 
Five Rivers as the Land of Five Jobs is alas f only too true, 
and whether the Hindus are lo have ihrcc jobs out of these 
five or the Musalmans is at the bottom of most of the dis- 
sensions in which the dissentients take the name of religion in vain 
This is not to say that the Arya Samajists are not keenly interested 
in the ‘ Shuddhi ’* of Musalmans and the Musalmans are not 
keenly interested in conversions But the really significant fact 
is that one appointment to the Public Services means a hundred 
disappointments, and it is the disappointed that create the atmosphere 
jn which religious p^judices, b'gotry and nariowncss thrive best. 
And, speaking generally the newspapers of the Punjab seem to 
thrive best on such prejudices, bigotry *nd narrowness Most of the 
evils emanate from th^ colleges, those breeding-grounds of 
E A. Ca, Tahsildars, Naib-Tahsildars, Police and Excise Ins- 
pectors and Sub-Inspectors and thos* craddles of clerks and "Babus." 
The unsatisfied ambitions of would-be petty tyrants give an added 
zest to the proselynsing zeal of ihe Shuddhi and anti-Shuddhi 
propagandists And the newspapers conducted generally by the 
*arne class make communal capi.J out of everything that happens 
anywhere in India 

VIII The Ganges and its Gangotri 

Pandit Madan Mohan Malaviya wa* inclined to demur 
at Lahor* to this dvignosis of the Punjab disease, an 
desi.cd to know i f wh*t had happened at Multan and at 
Kohat could he attribjted to the educated classes Kohat is recent 
enough tragedy, but Multan is about as old now as Katarpur was 
when the very unfo? lunate and regrcUahlc incident of Multan 
occured; and il was certainly neither •*> brutal as the burning of 
human being* at Kalarpuf nor on so large a scale, nor yet of so 
premeditated character, as the series of the events that happened 
still earlier in the Province of Bihar in the districts of Gaya and 
Patna We cannot say to what extent the educated classes were 
concerned in llv. Multan affair : but it was not certainly an illiterate 
pci son that lit the flame ct Kohat, though the wretched verses 
by means of which he did this offend against every rule of prosody 
«nd grammar as well as of decency and betray a coarse and 
imrefined nature below the bve! even of the masses. Pandit Madan 
Mohan Malaviya is of opinion that what has been said above constittucs 
the severest possible indi< tment of the educated classes concerned, 
and we are inclined to agree with him But that does not make 
the indictment any the less a "T ru^ Bill.” L-ala Lajpat Rai, on the 
other hand, cannot reconcile this with his provincial patriotism, and, 
like so many of the young men of the Punjab who gather round him, 
he expresses his disagreement by resenting the charge against the 
Punjab, and is eager to prove the lecord of the United Provinces 
with its Araethi, Sambhal, Lucknow, Shahjahan^ur, Allahabad, 
and— let it be added Hts Pilibhir- which only loo many seem 
to forget— ia far woree than that of the Punjab To this nothing 
could be an aptcr retort than that of Mahatma Gandhi himself, 
that in the Punjab and particularly in Lahore is the Gangotri of this 
Ganges no matter through what provinces it may flow. 

IX. The Jobs and their Value 

For our part we refuse to think that the salvation of any com- 
munity in India lies to-day in number of jobs it can secure under 
the Government. Many scores of millions of people live in India 
and earn their bread without being members of any of the Public 
Services, and at any rate it should be a matter of [disgrace to us 
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to quarrel over tkcee job when by tbit lime we should have 
mack the other items of the Nou-Co-operaUoo so successful that 
Mahatma Gandhi should have been calling out civil employees 
df the Government as the last resort o! a resolute and unflinching 
Non-Co-operator. Moreover, the Musalmans resorted to Non-Co 
operation not se much at the bidding of Mahatma Gandhi as a 
obedience to the Commandments of God. For them to fight the 
Hind)n over posts the filling of which was declared by their 
Ulama to be harom is a double disgrace. But since neither Hindus 
nor Musalmans in die Punjab agree to surrender or concede any- 
thing to the sister community, it is idTe to talk about the duticcs of 
the Non'Co-operator in this connection or about the dictates of the 
Shariat . 

This much may, however, be said for the Musalmans of 
Northern. India Unlike the Memont, Borahs and Khojahs of Bombay 
or the “ Punjabis” of Delhi, Cawnpore, Calcutta and other 

places, whose ancestors were originally Hindu, and who have 
inherited the instincts and capacity of their trader ancestors, the 
majority of the members of the Muslim aristocracy and middle 
classes in the North are descendants of people who never did any 
trade at all, and have therefore inherited no such aptitude. 
Their ancestors were mostly administrators or commanders of troops, 
and their lamilies always looked to these occupations to provide 
them with their means of subsistence. When Muslim rule passed away, 
and was supplanted by English rule, all military and the best ol civil 
appointments became the close preserve of the new rulers, and 

these families came to depend for their maintenance on such of 
the civil appointments as still remained open to Indians. When 
English education, to which in their pride they did not for 
long take at all, became the only standard for judging merit for 
the Public Services, they suffered yet another set-back. More 
recently they have advanced m English education, and would 

advance still more if they were not kept out of Government and 
aided institutions, as they are by the competition of other communi- 
ties. If even after qualifying themselves in these unfavourable 

circumstances they are unable to obtain their proportionate share in 
the Public Services, they feel they have a genuine grievance which 
must soon be redressed. In the circumstances there is no help for it 
but to discuss and decide what proportion of these jobs should go to 
each community in the Punjab. 

Moreover, we arc fully cognisant of the fact that where 

there is intcr-communal strife the greatest injustice is likely 

to result if even the most subordinate posts are manned by 

any one community in unduly large numbers. So long as the Execu- 
tive is not responsible to the Legislative in India The proportion of 
seats in the Legislative Assembly and i,j Provincial Councils allotted to 
a community is not of such grave and immediate consequence as the 
proportion of administrative appoiutmcnU Idled by members of 

a community. It injustice, and all the mischievous and f&r-rcaching 
consequences of injustice are to be prevented, an equitable settlement 
of this seemingly petty question t* clearly an immediate necessity 

X. PRObPfctrtfs or Dividend. 

But what should be the basis fov a pfopci adjustment of the 
communal shares in the administration ? Personal ambitions and 
communal greed plav a great part in this matter, and specious phrases, 
such as gicalet efficient y and supeiior educational qualifications, 
arc only too often used to <ovrr the injustue that is intended. This ts 
all the more surprising because similar pretexts when put forward by 
the foreign beuiarracy are mercilessly exposed by the self-same people 
Since this fallacy of the highet efficiency of monopolists has not yet 
received its quietus, we are compelled to say that the intelligence of 
the lew tan never be a propci safeguard of the interests of the many. And 
when people are not actuated by motives of broad-minded patriotism, 
the suf>erior intelligence of one group or section cannot but be 
regar ded by other groups and sections as a rather dangerous possession. 
It may. however, be that even when the motives are pure they are 
none the less suspect **lhot friends/' as the President of the Congress 


said a* Cocanada is the /Cor mo or iegaev left by the injustice of past 
generations, and instead oftating indue offence, we mint live down 
the such reputations. In Politics as in business credit has first to be 
established, as a good balance sheet and a moderately good dividend 
“ e *“ more W ran than the mort attractive prow*. 

We could have gout much farther on the road to liberty and 
•elf-rale if roinoritie* had been quite sure of the company which they 
had been invited to iom. But the common platform of the Congress 
hat now provided an excellent opportunity to all of u, to prove the 
patriotic character of our motives, and however long it may be before 
we succeed in establithiog our credit, nothing can be done without it. 
and losing our temper over unmerited suspicions, or funding 
thoM who entertain them and try to jocky them intoon expression of 
confidence that they do not yet feel in us it poor busmen." We recall 
all this because the same objection, are being raised to-day in the 
Punjab over the question of the apportionment of the posts and ever 
communal representation and separate electorates as had led the 
President of the Congress at Cocanada to urge these considerations. 

The Musalmans m the Punjab complain that they are net 
proportionately represented in various services in the Punjab and 
they claim that they should be so represented. As regards Efficiency, 
they agree that for every kind of post a minimum standard of 
efficiency should be prescribed, so that in no case, any one below 
this standard may be employed no matter to what community he 
belongs But if a man belonging to a community that has not 
received its proportionate share of patronage, who is up to the 
standard ol efficiency thus fixed is available, he should be appointed 
in preference to a candidate of an already over-represented 
community, and should not be excluded on the ground that the 
other is qualified according to a yet higher standard of efficiency. 
As it is, degrees and diplomas are too often regarded as fetishes, 
and efficiency is claimed to consist almost exclusively in the 
letters a man is entitled to place after his name as a result of a 
University examination. This, as a matter of fact, is not a sufficient 
indication even of education and culture, for many a man who has 
never been in a University, and who does not know even English, 
is yet entitled to be regarded as educated and cultured. Who, for 
instance, is prepared to say that Hakim Ajmal Khan Soheb and Mauiana 
Abut Kslatn Azad are less educated and cultured than a graduate of 
the Punjab University > But it would be a great injustice il in filling 
a post for which only graduates arc required if a graduate belonging to 
a community already insufficently represented is to give way before 
one belonging to an over-represented community, merely because the 
latter is not only a B.A., but also an L.L.B. ami it would become 
wholly intolerable if a mere B.A.; ranked above him k-'-m ne 
he had passed his B A. examination in the third division and the 
other had passed it in the second I This would only serve 
to increase the evils of competition, and it would certainly not bo 
the admtnistatoon of the country that would benefit from this kind of 
adjudication of competing claims. The Musalmans, while they 
desire, that futuie appointments, whethei new or to fill up vacancies, 
should be so made as to approximate to proportionate represen- 
tation. do not insist ou any immediate or unreasonably rapid 
adjustment of the communal proportions, Mahatma Gandhi has 
after cross-examining some of the prominent Punjab Musalmans 
fully grasped when they desire and he sums up their proposals 
only justly whent he says in Voting India : "m other words, 
there should be no class iavouritiam or class preference," 

XI. Excessive ok Proportional Representation ? 

As regards representation on elected bodies, the Musalmans of 
the Punjab now seem to be agreed that, instead of giving excessive repre- 
sentation to Musalmans in the many provinces in which they are in 
a minority, and reducing their majority m the Punjab from 55 per 
cent, to 50 per cent, and in Bengal to a minority of 40 per cent, only, 
in every*provincc the Musalmans should have in all elected bodies 
representation in accordance with their numerical proportion in the 
population of the area to be represented. 
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XII. Separate or Mixed Electorates ? 


There is Kill tome disagreement as to the way in which the 

coaHBunity should tecure this proportionate representation All are 

j.rt.d.^ 0. »*,« 4« 4, ^ 

Musalmans who represent its own views raAet vHan \W of An 
M«Um minority is to maintain separate comraunaA electorate* Aat 
were brought into existence under thtf Minto-Morlcy Scheme of 
Reforms in 1910 after such a hard and sustained struggle. But 
Punjab Musa I mam have been asking tor separate electorates for 
Mtmlim majorities as well, on the ground of undue pressure likely to 
be brought to bear on the Muslim voters by non-Muslim in whose 
debt they may be, or whose lands or houses they may have taken on 
a lease. In this connection, howover. efforts are being persistently 
made by other Musalmans to induce their brethren in the Punjab to 
leave it to a minority, whether Muslim or non-Muslim, to say 
whether it needs such a protection, and not to pcimit a majonty to 
decide this question for ihelf and for the minority ni well The 
objections that have been urged by the Punjab Musalmaus are not 
without their cogency, but the greatest difficulty which they 
experience in the Punjab, and in all probability in Bengal also, is 
the w$nt of organisation and no protection such as the existence of 
separate electorates can be a good substitute for organisation 
Separate electorates for the protection of a majority would leave it 
content with its disorganised condition, while the prospect of a keen 
struggle with an organised minority, such as exists in the Punjab, 
and even more so in Bengal, would piovide it with the best induce- 
ment to organise itself also 


!n the present state of Hmdu-Muslim tension kt is idle to expect 
that small Muslim minorities would consent to be swamped by 
non-Muslim majorities that might very conceivably put up men 
of straw as Muslim candidates, and have them returned by their 
own votes when the Muslim votes are insufficient lo affect success 
at the polls. It will indeed be a great success, it they do succe ed, 
for those who arc making efforts to induce Punjab Musalmans to 
leave the decision to the minorities only whether separate electorates 
should exist in an area or mixed electorates but if the Hindu 
altitude is not conciliatory their efforts may prove cntirdy fruitless 
We hope the Hindus would realise what a great step in the ngh* 
direcl'on it would be if in the Punjab repsrate electorates are 
abolished, and thereby both ''ommunitiri. are » nailed to affect the 
success of the othcTs candidates for eleUion, and thusto reduce the 
chain e* of surreys ol those who entertain and promote ill-will bt’wecn 
Ac communities and pose as the most ardent champions of their 
owa community This one step will, we trus>, cleans to a great 
extent the Augtran stables of the Punjab 


XIII The Hindu attituok 

Let us root css we were no' prepared foi the opposition which 
these propolis of the Musalmans of the Punjab have met nr the 
hands of Hindus and Sikhs. We can understand their opposition loan 
arrangement whicii would KnflJtr some of the p-wt* m the Punjab 
administration from them to dv* Musalmans, and however much 
they may disguise their concern for themselves in catch phrases 
about efficiency and the rest of it, it is clear their arguments have a 
no better ground to stand oat han those of the British bureaucracy, itself 
But we cannot understand when in the Punjab of ail pUucs they can 
tuggrst that various communities should trust each other, and the 
Musalmans should give up both communal i epi* sentalion and 
separate communal electorates when they aic already about to lake a 
big step in giving up excessive Muslim representation. No one 
would rejoice more than we would when the day dawns on which, 
in view of the past actions of various communities m India, the 
minorities themselves announce that they do not need any such protec- 
tion as communal representation or separate electorates Howsoever 
much separate electorates may react on rational conctousness and 
encourage undue communal ism and separation, it must be remembered 
that they are not so much the cause as the consequence of separation 
and narrow commtmalism. They are the Karma of the communities 


tailed to do }mti:e to minorities the backward classes 
when they had everything their own way, and if the Musalman 

ctivu )g for separate electorates and communal representation is to 
be attributed to Muslim narrowness and desire for separation, what 
•hall we say with regard to a similar craving on the part of Non- 
Brahmmt in southern and south-western India > Like symptoms 
indicate \iVe diseases, and we would earnstly appc&\ to Hindu* 
throughout India and to Brahmins id the areas where Non- Brahmins 
have begun to assert themselves that they should not take undue 
offence at any indication evtn of unmerited suspicion on the part 
ol Muslims and non-Brahmins, but should set out lo win their 
confidence by the fraternal service they render to the ir weak 
brethren and to establish their credit. Let it be remembered that 
communal representation and the separate electorates alone have made 
«t possible for M usu I mans lo enter Indian politics, and although Muslims 
and non-Muslim have been separated at the polls, they have fought 
the bureaucrey shoulder to shoulder in the Council after their election, 
instead of remaining outside these Councils and offering their support 
to bureaucratic re action If any one hopes to day that Indian 
Mudmans could be induced to revert to the conditions that prevailed 
fifteen years ago before the Minto Morley Reforms gave them a 
foothold in politics he is certainly very for Irom being a normal man. 

XIV Hindu Argumf-nts 

Mahatma Gandhi writes that the Hindu position at Lahore was not 
crystallised. Whether rystalhsed or not, it was clear enough The 
Hindus did not want communal representation at all which is easily 
intelligible if we look at things from the point of view of the majority 
such as the Hindus ccnsti lute in almost all provinces, and of an over- 
whelming majority as they are m most But the worst of it is 
that they are not satisfied even with such a majority. They would 
make it still n ore overwhelming in all provinces where they are 
in a majority, and they would convert their minority m the Punjab 
and Bengal into a majority by discarding the population basis 
and regulating the proportion of rcpesentalion by their superior 

wealth, lor which such euphemisms as their “ voting strength' and 
their “ strength as tax-payers " ai e current in their discussions. Nobody 
claims to be more democratic than they, but for keeping the 
Musalmdiis in a minority everywhere they do not mind opposing the 
suggestion of universal adult suffrage. And last but not least, 

they are opposed to communal representation in local bodies. Their 
action in the case of Lahore Municipality indicates clearly enough 
that they wot^d rather forego all representation on a local boJy 

than pei mi t any alteration of thetr relative strength thereon. We 

frankly confess we are disappointed m their nationalism, if 
nationalism it is, that has prompted them to oppose the settlement 
pioposed by the Musalmans at Lahore But what are we to 
sa> to tho<e who prettied to think that the unfortunate events 
of Kohat " had produced on atmosphere ot coercion and intimidation, 
and until that atmorpherc was changed there could not be a pioper 
bf«l\mrr.t if these questions on the merits" and that "to submit to 
an* settlement of these questions under fear of further riots was 
inconsistent with lhe>r dignity" We do not believe a single 
politically-minded Hindu really thinks m this manner. At all 
events, no Musalman imagines that the * vents of Kohat can 
compel any Hindu to con< edo anything to a Musalman, nor 
was any concession demanded at Lahore. Mahatma Gandhi 
knows how to deal with such argument* and he expiinty told the 
clever grandeman who stood on Hindu dignity that it was precisely 
the argument of the bureaucrat who would not concede anything to 
force or show of force, and did not concede anything when the 
political surface was calm and placid We have already explained 
in detail what connection riots such as took place at Kohat have 
with "disputes over these questions," but to talk of a settlement ol 
these questions as being inconstant with the Hindus' dignity because 
of the not at Kohat tt to create in the Muslim mind the suspicion 
that Haves in the matter of the loaves and fishes of oflire desire 
for the obvious reasons to continue the status quo on any and every 
excuse, while the Have-nots desire for equally obviom reasons a 
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change and a different kind of distribution. We put it to men like 
Lain Lajpatrai to say if it docs not look aj it the Hindus, used 
everywhere *o the manifold advantages that a majority patently 
brings m its train, arc unwilling that the Mmu mani should secure 
these ad van' ages oven in one or two provinces. A minority ■» a 
minority even it excessive representation is given to it, as to the 
Musalnian Mrth<* United Provinces, and “suffering is the badge of 
the tribe.” Bui many a Mualman in the United Provinces is 
willing to tru.it his fate with «i Muslim population no better 
than 14 pc of lb e to' a 1 and yet Hindus in the Punjab are un 
willing to truit their fare wrh a proportion of population as high 
as 32 p c which is more than the Lucknow Part gives to day to 
the Musulirinn* of the United Provinces r 

XV. Tm Sikh Attitude 

And yet it is not as if the Mtmlrnans in the Punjab had a 
representation nearly as high as 70 pc whirh is what the Hindus 
have in the U P. The Sdhs will be entitled on the strict basis 
of population to l 3 or 14 p c . and it is ignoring patent facts if it is 
suggested that this factor does rot help the J f tndus of the Punjab. 
It is not true, as LaU Lajpatrni, says that “the Mudims contended 
that ibu SAhs were a part ol the Hindus which fad was denied 
by the Sikhs’* The Sikhs certainly maintain that they are a 
community in theimelves separate from the I Iindus and have been 
accepted by the Government as such What the Musa! mans con- 
tended was that the Sikhs did not ask for vperate represetation 
when the Mu.alnuns first asked for it when the Mimo Morley 
Reforms were on the anvil more than fifteen years ago For all 
|folitu nl jnirposes they wore Hindus then, and if the Hindus can 
havo their way, they will still be Hindus for every purpose It was 
only when effect was b'*mg given to the Montagu Chelmsford scheme 
of Relorrnv l!iat the Sikhs asserted th ir separate identity Rut 
tan it be raid that they Ivd a genuine gricvince against »he 
Mum'.mant lor not recMgniring the separate identity in the 
Lucknow Pad of 1916? The MiiMjIman did not allot any represen- 
tation to l Iiedus Fhey only obtained their own dinrr and *eft 
the rrM for non-Mudum. Therefore can any Hindu who was 
tiegoualm.* w.»h them at Lucknow say that h^ felt at the i, mc 
that if the Suhs aftei wards wanted separation, their share wou’d 
have to be taken out, not exclusively from the hilninc left over lor 
Non Muslims, but Irorn that of the Musa! mans of the Punjab, 
whe her parity c%i.u«iv?ly> S'> far as the Sikhs' claim for excesrwe 
irpt suntatn n is concerned wc ccrtimly think that they aic entitled 
to it il any other community obtains it But we frankly tonless »ve 
k\o not unlets anJ their cUmi that if there is to be no *x«'e*Mve 
repivsenta ioa foi any comniumily. but merely conmurn H reDresenti- 
lioo vhen loo they are to have exceuave representation. And even 
if wc understood this elaim, we must rmfrss we are entirely 
unable to understand bow a community so keen on excessive 
repicscntnUun will still be entirely satisfied jf nil tomtn.tnal 
representation i* abolished and ihe Sikh represcniiatioTi is u> be left 
to the htumtl of 'hr poll? Their ‘ouching contentment over 
anything that may bill to their share as the r*s» *t of territorial 
rl ecu on. lost much ot its irnprrviv-ntss when Maha'ma Gandhi 
put a simple but a very senuhiug question to th^ni f Ic a,.*td h it 
would multu to th(m ai all whence their excessive repiv 0 c nUUon 
came Jo diem if communal representation con iued The obvious 
answer was tbit it did nm matlei in the least so long as rhey 

had tluir propel shate But ihcir representatives hesnaterl and 
in that moment of hesitation lo$t th ir ta^e They had not 

consulted others 11 * Huy ctVd not speak for anybody but them- 

selves” 11 They were expressing only their own opinion" and so 
on and so forth The genet ai i repression among the Musalmans of 
the Punjab is that the surprising Sikh attitude is the result of 

nogotiahorrs between the I Itndo* and the Sikhs over the Gurud- 

wara Bill that isbemg drafted by Pindu Madan Mohan Malaviya 
as a compromise between the Akalis and the M ah ants and that 
the Sikhs had beeu persuaded to think that one good 

turn would deverve another. If this suspicion is true, the 
Mutulmans ot the Punjab have only to thank themselves, for 


they gratuitously offended the Sikhs through their action in the 
Punjab Legislative Council when several ol their representatives 
voted agamst the Sikhs and with the Government But the 
question is not whether the voice is the voice of Jacob. The 
hand are the hands of Esau and the Musulmans of the Punjab 
can yet be reconciled to the Sikhs by giving them every legitimate 
support 

XVI Appeal to Musalmans. 

We seek the forgiveness of the Sikhs if we have 
offended them by our plain speaking, and in fact we seek 
the same forgiveness from our Hindi n brethren But we want 
to be helpful and our conscience is clear. It seems to us 
that what the Punjab Musalmans desire is to have a 
reserve of power which their majority might give to them, 
so that if their co- religionists in any province are likely to be 
subjected to injustice on account of their unsafe position as 
a minority, the Hindus should think twice before they subject 
them to *uch injustice, knowing as they would then do that they could 
not do it with impunity to their own co-reiigtonsits in the Pun- 
jab, as two could play at that game Such calculations are 
the commonplaics of politics, but they do not appeal to us * We 
do not ask Musalmans to trust the Hindus if they do not feel 
so disposed But we do ask them to trust themselves and tru*t their 
God and to trust human nature. We ask them to be prepared 
to surrender everything in politic* to any community of their 
fePow-countryim n, because such surrender is made not in their 
weakness but in iheir stiength, would make them invincible 
No concession in politics can lx* too great to make to-dav, 
firstly in the cause of pea;:'* and good-will, and next in the 
cause ol India's freedom Su^h communal acquisitiveness and 
aggression and de*ire to explct a* exists anywhere to-day in India 
is the prr> g ny of out slavery Once remove it and the whole 
brood will disappcai Self do rule and such pctty-mindcdnes* can 
not coexist Once ^ re do we appeal to the Musalmans not to 
permit any <x**iiug inequalities to come in the way of their 
co operation with other Indian communities with a view to 
achieve freedom Lei them trust themselves, trust human nature 
and trust God who made man a noble creature and act a 
vile one And let them trust freedom itself which breeds 
only nobibty 

^ 

TIME PASSETII. 

A glorious ladiance kissed the snow-capped hills 
As oVr the distant height# the sunlight tell 
Proclaiming 1 lme was passing on its way 
Bidding the peaks a lingering farewell. 

The shadows played so soltly in and out, 

As lower sank that ball of (laming fire, 

Until it passed to rest between the hills, 

Leaving behind but Mem’ry and Desire. 

To them was born that wondrous color child 

Who crowns the heights of snow with gorgeous sheen 
The bon owed glory of an after-glow 

Reflecting light and shade of what has been. 

Then over al! mysterious twilight grew 

That short connecting link twix night and day. 

Which stealing o’er the mountains breathes of night. 
Whisp’nng another day has passed away. 


W. K. G 
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44 The Commonplace Freak.” 

THE ancient mythology of the philosophic Greeks teems with 
many grotesque figures of creatures who ruled the destinies of those 
primitive day^, such as their sylvan god, Pan, with a goat’s feat 
and legs, their aquarian enchantress, the Nymph, their fabulous 
Centaur and their slippery Mermaid We read of them and w under, 
but few realise that Natuic seems to have favoured us with a creature 
the like of which we do not find even in the Myths of ancient nations. 
It seems to be thr outcome of the diverse evolving forces of sentunes, 
and Mother Nature must have laboured hard to give Duth to a 
creature like this 

He has existed in all ages, but with those present-day Herma- 
phrodites, the Man-Baps* his progeny is multiplying 1 1c is a biped 
with the instinct of an animal and the understanding of a man, mixed 
sip in mysterious quantities which give a grotesque result, ncithci 
human nor brute. His genius thrives in every clime and every region 
The heat at times warms him up and makes Hun more vociferous, 
but even the chill of the Fugid Zone docs not benumb him and 
snake him quiet. Naturalists ol to-day stem to know very little of 
the life-principle of this strange cieature It seems lo be more ethereal 
than the three elements of the air and altogether loo evasive for the 
microscopic observations of the sc.eclisi The elements that nourish 
him move freely in the air arid travel without check or hindrance 
from clime to clime, irrespei live of the media He can penetrate 
through glass doors like Hie rays of light, and through adamant and 
steel like die currents of electricity or rays of radium. Shut him up 
in an air-tight compartment, his genius will still find food for itself 

That is why he thrives in the solitary deset t of Sahara as 
well as tn the giddy circles of pleasure-seekers in the Boulevards of 
Paris. He holds a carte 6Unche for every gathering and 
assemblage of people. In the solemnities of the church you may 
detect him in a comer with folded arms, dosed eyes aod lowered 
head; but the motion of his nostrils suggests as if he was inhaling the 
dustings <J the Psalms rather than hearing them through the usual 
channel of the ears. His religious Catholicism is such that you will find 
him in mosques, temples, gurudwaras and fire-temples as well. 
Nooi he absent from the frivolities and merriment of social 
fmt tio sg, Watch him at a dinner depriving the diners of all 
Appetite, or at a dance driving all merriment out of a 
girl who had promised herself a gay, if not a giddy, evening. 
He is every where. You will find him among the gamblers, the 
drinkers, the pleasure-seekers, the litterateurs, the politicians, the 
jutmintarators and the theologians. But when he is among theologians 
. he is amply unbearable 


I le is not exactly of the same genus or species as man But 
though you will easily distinguish a horse from a Zebra, you 
cannot distinguish him from a man. The difference does not 
lie so much in the outward appearance as in the texture of the 
mental fabric which lies within the hard shell of his head 

He has a vision, too shallow, yet mistakenly considered by him to 
penetrate every phenomenon of nature, all the various vicissitudes 
of fortune, and every chain of cause and effect of every incident that 
occurs in the world. H»s pretensions have no end. The philosophy 
of Schopenhauer and Kant, of Spmoz/a and Nictzche, of Huxley 
and Spencer appears to be his daily food With Shelly and Keats 
he has dived deep into the un.an uf love. With Shakespeare and 
Goethe he is a master in the art of depicting all the phases of human 
nature Habz and Khayyam seern to have been his boon companions 
in their drinking bouts Valmiki and Kalidas must have been his 
next-door neighbours He belongs to all the six Schools of Vedanta 
and to every sect established by any and every reformer of Hinduism 
or Islam or any other faith. Tin past and the present are all one lo 
him. He knows every one included in the latest IVfio's W ho and 
holds communion with every departed soul His interest in the art 
of war is no less than in the art of peace. When he talks of the 
last war, it appears as though Hindenburg and Ludendorlf and 
Fochc are but children in strategy Clementeau and Lloyd George 
were not born when he was a paymaster in diplomacy, and 
President Wilson’s ideal of sell-determination was an ingenuity of his 
own brain. He will talk of Gha?i Mustafa Kama! Pasha's achieve- 
ments as though everything was done under his own eyes or at least 
under his own guidance 

h was he who had originated Non-Co-operation, and yet it was 
no other than he who first predicted its failure He was the first 
lo be khaddar-clad from top to tor, and to preach the Gospel of 
A hi rrn a. And yet he is the loudest in shouting King George's 
M and the first to justify the new Ordinance. He was an inveterate 
No-Changer and also the dernier cri in Swarajism. If consistency 
the virtue of an ass. inconsistency is his. 

He alone is the symbol of straight-forwardness and sincerity 
and all that is honest and above-board in the world. All others arc 
charlatans and cheats who have squandered public funds and betrayed 
the interests of the public. He hates the worship of great personalities 
and when he has succeed in breaking all such idols, as he aims at 
doing, he will not leave the temple empty and desolate, but put therein 
he idol of his own personality. 

He is the only connoisseur «n the world that understands art. 
He alone has the ear lor music. He alone knows how to appreciate 
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good cookery And he alone deserves popularity and is popular. He 
will make you (eel that his prefence will shed radiance into the 
darkest dwelling, while his absence will convert Paradise itself into 
a f fell He is a lover of nature In fact. Nature was made (or him. 
When he see*, (lowers blossom in virgin profusion on every side, 
and ftortfebird* trilling out their tremulous notes on twigs and branches 
of trees, bees humming in the honeyed cups of sweet-scented 
blossoms, and multi coloured insect: flitting through the rich foliage 
w»th merry Lurw< \ hn eyes, ear*, nose and face will all work in 
harmony as though hn f iv«r> were in contemplating their 

profound beauty, ?nd in finding out Ihe reasons for their creation, 
though all these m.»y be miles away from his comprehension 

In other words, wherever he if, he tries, to be all and above 
all, and will pose as though there h nothing in the world, nothing 
in the recondite treasures cl nature with which he is unfamiliar. 
He it the wonder ol Ethnologist, and. in fact, the riddle of all 
“uts.” Such is he. Call him what you please, he is above all 
nomenclature and drfics all dr ccriptmn. Unlike scientists who 
would give him a livc-syllabi-d name, the world knows him by the 
simple, mono-syllabic name of 11 1 he Bore f ” 

4* 


* -FOR SALE. 

Paper Fasteners : — Easy working machinery, 
i Economise (he use of pins. Indispensable to every 
| office and table Rs. 3/ each. 

Toys :--*Real curiosities, attractive, metallic and 
durable Rs. 4/ per dozen. 

SIDDIQ1 BROTHERS, Bhati Gate, LAHORE 



LOOMBA’S COOKERS 

Li- ad the economy and comfort of tbe day. Are the beat, 
as the liners call t Hern Winners of highest award*, Hold and 
hilver Modal*. Thousands in daily use b»>*h in India and abroad 
Are sold by n‘*pectab'e firm* everywhere Mr table to all 
uat loualitiea f'ook* every » hi ng. Abo use jl for Oiapatu and 
I* rying ivJp* ted mate) ml* used mid up-to-date Finish 
7 her* fore, Leiorc buying any, please &dt for KUhB price-lint. 

The Manager, The Companion Cooker Work*, 

BOR, i'n ANDNI rpOWK, DKliHI. 

[Branch: — 53-2. Wellington Street, Calcutta, 
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Petty Larceny. 

I Motto '‘Wit is your birthright, therefore steal it where 
aorver you find it ** Rigmarole Veda or 1'ravestlcd traditions, \ 

People art apt to think that man received woman fiom Cod 
solely in oidrr that he might make a took of hei 

A vvoimn dtway expect, you lo ir member her birthday. Lu f 
slir also expects you to forget hrr 

Every man has the love altair* he dc>ervt* 

I tamp (who li jo. been hiandsomely lipped) i bank you 
kindly lady, as soon aa ever 1 nctd ycr, I says tci thcnA a 

kind cart bea n under that plain Iriwf 

A Jrrgyman lias invented an applitnir lo the cure ol uionng 
Better turnons, presumably 

lirht good die young oi else outgrow ,it 

Br good an 1 vou.wi » b- hap,;/, bu« joull cu* loh of I in 

A pessimist is one who is w ver happy uniej* he is miserable 

A man who never io«es !m temper does not drs'ivdo base one 

II you can't make a man think ivyou do, try* and make him do 
as you think, 

Prrsptrabon counts moie than aspnatior 


, 

Do you care to use the 
most wonderful force 
known to Science? 

Ycu can win the lovr and friendship of others; you can 
develop a charming personality, gain absolute self-control , 
improve your mentally, wcild a powerful influence over the 
mud* and live* of ethers, cure the rnc.it obstinate diseases and 
; habits wdhout drugs You can positively prove thete things 
» for 3 ourself by addressing - 

THE 

LATENT UGHT CULTURE, 

T1NNF.VELLY (S lnd»). 


NOTICE. 

tV hen writing to the Manager plcusc quote your Register 
h umber, hut not L I753 % which is the number of iht paper 
in the Pos* Office 

We would request our subsen her s{ when they do | not \reccive 
heir aser to complain to the Postmaster-General of their Circle f 
and inform ns oho that a complaint has been made. The date 
of minting issue should be given tn eiery case A postal com* 
el lint dies not require a postage stamp, if ths words “Postal 
Complaint* 9 cr* written on the envelope* If a complaint is 
made ullfu. i week of issue every effort uiil be mcuc to supply 
the tm%i*ng copy free of charge . 

THE MANAGER, “THE COMRADE’ 

Kucha-i Chelan, Delhi, 


Sparrow, whv should you care n thing 
Atou, >oui homely looks) 

Ot het because you rannot sing 
Like larks in rhyming book*.' 

For *tyle, though others are pi elencd. 
You're recompensed lor that! 

We never kill a bird like^you 
To giace milady's hat 
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“The Council." 

By The Hon. Mr. GUP. 

“A* large a charter as the wind to blow on whom I please.’ 

— As You Like It. 


A large number of old subscriber* dThe Comrade 
have pressed us to reprint the humorous descriptions 
o f Council Debates from its Cup columns. This 
they desire partly in order to revive old memories 
themselves and partly to introduce the Hon. Mr, 
Gup*’ to the new generation which, although it is not 
unacquainted with Mr. M. A. Jinnah, Sir Harcourt 
Butler, Sir Surendra Nath Banerjea, Sir Trevyrdcn 
Wynne, and Sir Gangadhar Chitnavis, and had known 
the late Mr. Gokhale and Mr. Bhupendra Nath 
Basu, certainly did not know them as “The Bombay 
Duck/’ ’ Bootlair Saheb/' “Suren,” ‘ Cheery CliUnis,” 
“the Mild Hindu” and “Bhupen Babu” whose 
Council activities were chronicled in The Comrade 
perhaps with greater truth than accuracy. If a 
large enough number of intending purchaser s send in 
names for registration and book their orders, we shall 
gladly reprint this lively chronicle and re present the 
figures of those that had played their part on the 
Council stage from ten to 'fifteen years ago from the 
“ Eiffel-towering personality ” of the Hon. Mr. Long 
fellow to a tiny predecessor 4 of Lord Lytton “ looking 
every inch a Lieutenant-Governor.” 

Please wrxie to : — 


A 


The Manager, 

"The Comrade.' 
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THOUGHTS 

ON THE 

PRESENT DISCONTENT. 

BY 

MOHAMED ALI. 


PRICE EIGHT ANNAS 


is booklet was published in 1907 and constitutes an interesting study 
of the political views of the Editor of “ The Comrade,” seventeen 
years ago. Only a few copies are available 
and orders must be sent immediately 
to avoid disappointment. 

Te be had from:-- 

The Manager of “The Comrade,” 

Kucha- i- Chelan, DELHI. 


¥ 

¥ 
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ADVERTISE! 

TWO PICE PER WORD & LESS FOR SUBSCRIBERS 

Three Pice Per Word & Less For Others. 

Have you anything to buy or sell or let on hire ? 

Have y ou a situation vacant? 

Do you need a situation ? 

IF SO “THE COMRADE.” 


For 
word* 
Mt more 
than 


Advertiser's address must be added to and paid (or as a part o( advertisement 



Cost op I nsertion. 

Oie Four I Thirteen. 
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[Please fill tn the above form and forward it with remittance to : — 

THE ADVERTISEMENT MANAGER, “THE COMRADE.” 

KuCHA-i-CHELAN, DELHI. 


Please give 


consecutive insertions to above advertisement for which 1 am remitting per M. O. Rs. As. 
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Add rest. 


I If a Subscriber add your No. 
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Stand upri«ht, speak tby thought, declare 
The hath thou hast, that all may share. 

Be bold, proclaim it everywhere. 

They only live who dare! 

William Morn* 


A Weekly Review. 
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Delhi: Friday, December 26, 1924. 
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The Week. 

Mecca Blockaded. 

I Mr Daily C hromcle spot .,»* i espon Jo if a i h ALS n ports 
that owing to th failure o( land and d»r olfcisivr, Kmgpj Avit 'Mi 
has decided to endeavour to st^rv** out Mecca ,:y mrans *\i l*io kick 
tiom three sides and no more food supplies e dl t*e sent hhitb'T »o 
* red the i *' ili an < 1 hr coi i ispondi iv add* .hat di< mo->l r»*t»ve 
twn in Jeddah at present is M KhavnoM thr hoMicvik C onsul 
The BohreviLs, r calling the unpOitame of Icd'iah o* a hast. f or 
propaganda *raang*i die Muslim* o* the woild, including Egypt 
and the Sudan, haw organised a inonthl) courie scrvic. b-t*veer* 
Jeddah and Moscow 

KHilafat Delegation tn Mecca. 

THb Hejaz Ddeg&uon, ronsi^ting of Mautana Abdul Maud 
Bid a uni, M&uUna Sycd Suleman Nadu aud Maulatia Abdul Kadir 
Katun saited for Heja7 on the !?th Du ember by S S ]Jangir, 
and received a hetrty send off from thousands of the Musalmans ot 
Bombay, including the office-bearers and worker? of the Central 
Khdafat Committee 

Britain and Morocco. 

IN the course of a general debate in the House of Commons 
prior to adjournment for Christmas, Commander Kenworthy 
(Liberal) raised the question of the situation in Morocco. ( 


Mr. Chamberlain, thr foreign Sec l Mary, pointed oul that 
Spains decision to withd. iw wa a deliberate deosion of the 
Directory which thought a new direction should be gt\ n to the 
Spcnibh policy in Morocco and that </i Jfcrent method i *fn mlj be 
adopted for asscr (mi* authority which u as theirs (Italic » our*.) 

I Jc was nof prepared to foreshadow what might be the a Mude of 
the Brush CovernnuM in Any sene- of contingencies whuh had 
not yet arisen But suJi disturbance a* had arisen in the Spanish 
urea wnuhi not pr w unpertr'Oei or left unpn occupied l uj the 
other nations of Lufop< (Italics oars) Of riursc, the country 
most immediately niUirUcd \va« P/arce, but the movemetu of this 
kind remlting mthnnsc >n nuhtaiy jpera'ions had rep, ~'u sions 
far b<>onc l the boundar c of thr district whin in thr y h id tiken 
place No Power with North-Ah lean interest could consider it il en 
in itself * hat was pacing in any part of North Africa If on*, kid 
a trouble that croubh might be th< cause of trouble for oilier^ 

Egyptian Crisis. 

Till- latent news r< caved through Rrulci s Agency bom 
Cairo < f \yb lh.it it is authotiiatm Iv stated that the ( dam 1 ( as 
J •timtely decided to dissolve thr Egyptian Parhaimnt i h < N»ng 
lias a!* Jei’cecl th » dissolving of lilt pirhamenl 

Prints Omar 1 oussndn wi an *ntei v i w d« c!ai< d that lie . unsuh^d 
lb* repi c'i ntatives of parties and c ugg** k '»d a meeting oi their 
ieadci» te < *'»Midcr the question of their collaboration at this jucfcjrc 
1 b*' l.ibe’db and Nationalists agreed to his suggestion but a / a^houhsf 
i c presents nvt, r t c*n‘Uitin£ the Wafd, said that the Wafd .iw 
no way in which it could collator ilc with the othci panics 

The Ministry of Interior has ordered the. deportation 'roni 
FIg\ptof Mi Henry Rose, a strong supports, of i^aghlul w»th 
whom lit appeared on political plaffoims 

Boycott of Trotsky. 

Tur: Soviet triumvirate, say? the Higa coriespondenl of 
Tht Times, has commcncejd a new and bitter campaign igam-i 
Trotsky with the object of depriving him permanently ol all real 
power. Troslsky, it may be recalled, recently was officially declared 
to be ill and was ordered to seek a warmer chma»e but he app^pntlv 
is still at Moscow. 
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Mahatmaji’s Address. 

[Delivered by Mahatma Gandhi as the President of the 39th Sessional the Indian National Congress, held at Belgaum.J 


Friends. 

It was after much mingiving that I accepted the burden of the 
honour you have done me to-day. The unique honour for lhi» year 
should have been bestowed upon Shrimpti Sarojim Naidu who did 
such wonderful work both in Kenya and South Africa. But it was 
not to be The developments both internal and external have 
necessitated my acceptance of the burden I know that I shall have 
your support in my attempt to do justice to the high office to which 
you have called me 

At the outset, let me note with respectful feelings the deaths dur- 
ing the year of Bi-Amman, Sir Asutosh Mukerji, Mr Bhupendra Nath 
Basu, Dr. Subramamam Iyer and Mr Dal Bahadur Ciri at home, 
and of Messrs. Rustomjee and P K Naidu in South Africa I tender 
an your name my respectful condolences to the bereaved families 

Retrospective 

From the September of 1920 the Congress has been principally 
an institution for developing strength from within. It has ceased to 
function by means of resolutions addressed to the Government for 
redress ol grievances. It did so because it ceased to believe in the 
beneficial character of the existing system of government. The breach 
of faith with the Musalmans of India was the first rude shock to the 
people s laith in the Government. The Rowlatt Act and O'Dwyerism 
culminating in the Jallianwalla Bagh massacre, opened the eyes of 
the people to the true nature of the system At the same time it was 
realised that the existence of the system depended upon the co- 
operation whether conscious or unconscious, and whether voluntary 
or forced, of the people With the view therefore of mending or 
ending the system it was decided to try lo begin withdrawing 
voluntary co-opcration from the top At the Special Session of the 
Congress at Calcutta in 1920 the boycott of Government titles, law- 
courts, educational institutions, legihlative bodies and foreign cloth was 
resolved u *on All the boycotts writ more o* less taken up by the 
parties concerned. Those who could not or would not, retired from the 
Congress. I do not propose, to trace the chequered careei of the 
Non-Cooperation movement Though not <* single boycott was 
anywhere near completion, every one of them had undoubtedly the 
effect of diminishing the prestige of the particular institution boycotted 

rhe most impoitant boycott was the boycott of violence 
Whilst it appeared at one tune lo be entirely successful, it was soon 
discovered that the non-violence was only skin deep It was the 
passive non-violence of helplessness, not the enlightened non-violence 
of resourcefulness. The result was an eruption of intolerance against 
those who did not non-coopcia'e This was violence of the subtler 
type. In spite, however, of this grave defect I make bold lo w*y that 
the propaganda of non-violence checked the outbreak of physical 
violence which would certainly have broken out. had not Non volent 
Non-Cooperation come into being. It is my deliberate conviction that 
Non-violent Non- Coo per ah on has given to the people a consciousness 
of their strength It has brought to the surface the hidden powers 
in the people of resistance through suffering ft has caused an 
awakening among the masses which perhaps no other method could 
have 

Though, therefore. Non violent Non-Cooperation has not brought 
us Swaraj, though »t has brought about certain deplorable results and 
though the institutions that were sought to be boycotted are still 
nourishing, in my humble opinion, Non-violent Non- Cooperation as a 
means of attaining political freedom has come to stay and that even 
its partial adoption has brought us nearer Swaraj. There is no 
mistaking the fact that the capacity for suffering for the sake of a 
cause must advance it 


A HALT. 

But we are face to face with a situation that compels us to cry 
halt For whilst individuals hold firmly to their belief in Non-Co- 
operation, the majority of those who are mmediately concerned have 
practically lost faith in it, with the exception of boycott of foreign cloth. 
Scores of lawyers have resumed practice. Some even regret having 
ever given it up. Many who had given up Councils have returned 
to them and the number of those who believe in Council-entry is on 
the increase. Hundreds of boys and girls who gave up Government 
schools and colleges ha/e repented of their action and have 
returned to them. hear that Government schools and colleges can 
hardly cope with the demand or admission. In these circumstances 
these boycotts cannot be worked as part of the National programme, 
unless the Congress is prepared to do without die classes directly 
affected. But I hold it to be just as impracticah e to keep these 
classes out of the Congress as it would be now to keep the Non-Co- 
operators out. They must both remain in the Congress, without 
either party interfering with or hostilely criticising the other. What 
is applicable to Hindu-Muslim unity is, I feel, applicable to the unity 
among different political groups. We must tolerate each other and 
trust to time to convert the one or the other to the opposite belief. 
We must go further. We must plead with the Liberals and 
others who have seceded to rejoin the Congress. If Non Cooperation 
is suspended, there is no reason why they should keep ouL The 
advance must be from us Congressmen We must cordially invite 
them and make it easy for them to come in. 

You arc perhaps now able to see why entered into the 
agreement with the Swarajists. 

Foreign Cloth Boycott 

You will observe that one boycott has been retained. Out 
regard for th** sentiment of an English friend the word ' Boycott * 
has been changed in the agreement into ' refusal to use foreign 
cloth.* There is no doubt a bad odour about the word ‘Boycott/ 
It usually implies hatred So far as I am concerned, I have not 
intended the word to bear any such meaning The Boycott has. 
reference not to British but to foreign cloth. That boycott is not 
merely a right but a duty. It is as much a duty as boycott of foreign 
water* would be if they were imported to substitute die waters of the 
Indian livers. This, however, is a digression 

What I wanted to say was that the agreement saves and 
emphasises the boycott of foreign cloth For me is an effective 
substitute for violent methods Jus as certain acts such at 
personal abuse, irritating conduct, lying, causing hurt and murder 
are symbols of violence, similarly courtesy, inoffensive conduct* 
truthfulness etc arc symbols of non-violence. And so to me is 

boycott of foreign doth a symbol of non-violence. Revolutionary 
crime is intended to exert pressure. But it is the insane pressure of 
anger and ill will I contend that non-violent acts exert pressure 
far more effective than violent acts, for that pressure comes from 
good-will and gentleness. Boycott of foreign cloth exerts such 
presstiie. We import the largest amount of foreign cloth from 

Lancashire It is also by far the largest of all our imports, sugar 

being next. Britain's chief interest centres round the Lancashire 
trade with India. It is the one thing more than any other that 
has rtuned the Indian peasant and imposed partial idleness upon him 
by depriving him of the one supplementary occupation he had, 

Boycott of foreign cloth it, therefore, a necessity if he is to live. The 
plan, therefore, is not merely to induce the peasant to refuse to buy the 
cheap and nice-looking foreign fabric but alio by teaching him to utilise 
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his spare hours in carding and spinning cotton and getting it woven 
by the village weavers to dress himself in khaddar so woven and 
thus to save him the cost of buying foreign and for that matter even 
Indian mill-made cloth. Thus boycott of foreign cloth by means of 
hand-spinning and hand-weaving, /.e , khaddar, not only saves the 
peasant's money but it enables us workers to render social service 
of a fir* class order It brings us into direct touch with the 
villagers. It enables us to give them real political education and 
teach them to becdSe self-sustained and self-reliant Organisation 
of khaddar is thus infinitely better than Co-operative Societies or any 
other form of village organisation. v It is fraught with the highest 
political consequence, because it removes the greatest immoral 
temptation from Britain's way. I call the Lancashire trade immoral, 
because it was raised and u> sustained on the ruin of millions of India's 
peasants. And as one immorality leads to another, the many 
proved immoral acts ot Britain are traceable to this one immoral 
traffic If, therefore, this one great temptation is removed from 
Britain's path by India's voluntary effort, it would be good for 
India, good for Britain and, as Britain is to-day the predominant 
worfcl-power. good even for humanity. 

I do not endorse the proposition that supply follow* 
demand. On the contrary, demand is often artificially created by 
unscrupulous vendors. And if a nation is bound, as I hold it 
is, hke individuals to comply with a code of moral conduct, 
then it must consider the welfare of those whose wants it seeks to 
supply It is wrong and immoral for a nation to supply for instance 
intoxicating liquoi to those who are addicted to drink What is 
true of intoxicants is true o! gram or cloth, if the discontinuance of 
their cultivation or manufacture in the country to which foreign 
grain or cloth are exported results m enforced idleness o\ penury 
These latter hurt a man's soul and body just as much as intoxication 
Depression is but excitement upside down and henc*' equally 
disastrous in its results and often mote so because we have not y<# 
learnt tc regard as immoral or sinful the depression of idleness 
or penury. 

Britain's Duty. 

It is then I hold the duty of Grnt BMa«n to tegulam her expuris 
with due iegard to the welfare of India a; it is India's to regulate her 
import With due regard to her own welfare I hat economics is 
untrue which ignores or d»:*vgards moral vjlues The extension of the 
law of non-violence ir the domain of economic!* mean* nothing less 
than ihe introduction of moral values as a facto* to be considered in 
regulating international commerce And I tntiat confess that my 
ambition is nothing lets than to see uiu 'nation' I relations placed m* a 
moral bnsiv through India's effort I do no despur of cultivation 
of limited mass non-violent I refuse to believe that the tendency 
of human nature is alwav downward 

The fruition of the boycott ot foreign cLth though hard- 
.funning and khadd/n is calculate! i.ot only bung about a 
political result ot the Hrst magnitude, it is ca’cul?ttd else *o imkr the 
poorest of India, whether men o* women, conscious o tliei* strength 
and make them partakers in the .trufglc lor India’s freedom. 

Foreign Versus British 

It is hardly necessary now to demonstrate the futility, not to 
«ay the violent nature, of boycott of Putish cloth or better stiil 
British goods as so many patriots h«"e suggested I am considering 
the boycott purely from t! e point of view of India s good AM Putish 
goods do not haim us Some good', such as English bocks, wc need 
for our intellectual or spiritual benefit. As regards cloth, it is net 
merely British cloth that harms us, but all foreign cloth and tor that 
matter to a lesser extent even mill-made cloth injures v*>. Boycott 
brought about anyhow of British cloth cannot yield the same results 
as such boycott brought about by hand-spinning and khaddar. This 
necessitates exclusion at least of all foreign doth. The exclusion is 
not intended as a punishment. It is a necessity of national existence. 


Objections Considered. 

But, say the critics, the spinning wheel has not taken, it is not 
exciting enough, it is an occupation only for women, it means a 
return to the middle ages, it is a vain effort against the majestic 
march of scientific knowledge for which machinery stands In my 
humble opinion India's need is not excitement but soiid work For 
the millions solid work itself is excitement and tonic at the same lime. 
The fact is that we have not given the spinning wheel enough 
trial. I am sorry to have to say that many of us have not given it a 
serious thought. Even the members of the All-India Congress 
Committee have failed to carry out the series of resolutions on hand- 
spinning which they themselves had passed from time to time The 
majority of us have simply not believed in it In the circumstances it 
is hardly just to say that spinning has failed for want of excitement 
about it. To say that it is merely an old woman's occupation is to 
ignore facts Spinning mills are a multiplication of spinning wheels. 
They are managed by men It is time that we got out of this 
superstition that some occupations are beneath the dignity of men. 
Under normal conditions no doubt spinning will be the occupation of 
the gentle sex But the State c( the future will always have to keep^ 
some men at the spinning wheel *o as to make improvements in i 
within the limitations which as a cottage industry it must have 
I must inform you that the progress the mechanism of the wheel 
has made would have been impossible, ti some of us men had not 
worked at it and had not thought about it day and night. 

Machinery. 

I wish, too, you would dismiss from your minds the views attri- 
buted to me about machinery In the first instance I am no more 
trying to present for national acceptance all my views on machinery, 
than I am presenting the whole of my belief in non-violence. The 
spinning wheel is itself an exquisite piece of machinery. My head 
daily hows in reverence to its unknown inventor. What I do resent 
is the wanton and wicked destruction of the one cottage industry of 
India that kept the wolf from the doors of thousands of homes 
scattered over a surface l°00 miles long and 1500 miles broad. 

Spinning Franchise 

You will not now worder at my passion for the spinning wheel, 
nor will yiu wonder wbv I have ventured to present it for introduction 
in the franchise, and whv Pandit Motilal Nehru and Dcshbandu Das 
have accepted it on behalf of the Swaraj Party. Ifl had my way, theie 
Wvjuld he no one in the Congres* register who is unwilling to *.pm or 
who wou ! d not wear khaddar on all occasions I am, however, 
thankful for what th“ Swaraj Party has accepted The modification 
is a concession to weakness or want of faith But it must se.rvc as a 
spin to greater ellort on the part ol those who have full faith in the 
wheel and khaddar 

No other Message. 

! ba\e thir- dilated upon the spinning wheel because I have no 
better or oiher message lor the nation I knu . no other effective 

method for the attainment of Swaraj if it is to be by 'pecc^ful and 
legiliraatt means ' As I have already remarked it is the only 
substitute for violence that can be accepted by the whole nation 
I swear bv Civil Disobedience But Civil Disobedience for the 
attainment of Swaraj i* an impossibility unless and until we have 
attained the power of achieving the boycott of foreign cloth You 
will now easily perceive why I should be a useless guide lur the 
G*ngre«s if my views about the spinning wheel are not nc. 'p<abfc to 
you Indeed you wtu'd be justified in regarding me, d> «ome friends 
do, as a hindrance to national progress, jf you consider me to be 
wrong m my exposition ol the doctrine underlying the spinning wheel 
If it docs not ippeal to your heads as well as your hcar’s, you will be 
wanting in your duty in not rejecting my lead Let it no logger be 
said, as Lord Willingdon very properly once said of us AuS wo had 
not the strength and courage to say ' No v Indeed your rejection of 
my proposal, if you do not believe in it, will be a step towards 
Swarai. 
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Hjndu-Musum Unity . 

Hindu-Muilim unity it not lest important than the spinning 
wheel It is the breath of our life I do not need to occupy much 
of your timeon this question, because the necessity of it lor Swaraj 
is almost universally accepted. I say ' almost ' because I know 
some Hindus and some Musalmans who prefer the present condition 
of dependence on Great Britain if they cannot have either wholly 
Hindu or wholly Musalman India. Happily tbeir number is small. 

I share Maulana Shaukat All's robust optimism that the present 
tension is a mere temporary distemper VThr Khilalat agitation in 
which Hindus made common cause with their Musalman brethren 
and the Non Cooperation that followed it, caused an awakening among 
the hitherto slumbering masses It has given a new consciousness to 
the classes as well as the masses Interested persons, who were dis- 
appointed during the palmy days of Non-Cooperation, now lhat it has 
lost the charm of novelty, have found their opportunity and are 
trading upon the religious bigotry or the seltishress of both die com- 
munities 1 he r< suit is written in the history of the feuds of the pa<t two 
years Religion has been travestied T rides have been dignified by 
the nameol religious tenets which, the fanatics claim, must be observed 
at any cost Ec ononuc and political causes have been brought into 
play for the sake of fomenting trouble The culminating point was 
reached in Kohat I he tragedy was aggravated by die callous 
indifference of the local authority I must not tarry to examine the 
causes or to distribute the blame I have not the material for the 
task even if 1 was minded for it Suffice it to say that the Hindu 
refugees fled for lear of their live* There is in Kohdt an over- 
whelming Musalman majority They have, m so far as is possible 
under a ton ign domination, effective political control it is up to 
them, therefore, to show that the Hindus are as safe m the midst of 
their majority, as they would be if the whole population of Kohat 
was I Iindu 1 he Musalmans of Kohat may not rest satisfied till 
they have brought bark to Kohat every one ot the refugees I hot c 
that the f Iinrlus would not fall into the trap laid for them by the 
Government and would resolutely decline to go back till the 
Musalman*, of Kohat have given lh**m luH avurancen as to then 
lives and properly 

1 Ik Hindus can live in the midst of an overwhelming 

Musalman mnonty only if the latter are willing to receive and treit 
them a liiencU and rquaU. jiH as Musalman 1 * * * * 6 , if in a mtnotily, 
imH d< p nd lor honourable exist* rue in the midst of a Hindu 
majoiii) r n the lattn’s lnendline-s \ Ooveinimnt tan give 
pioleviiori against thievrs and robbers but no* even a Sw *i ij Ct*v- 
ernimnt will be able to protect people ag.vnst a wholesale boycott 

by one ( omnium ty of uintlnr Government 'an de.ii with abnormal 

situation i \\ hui quail els Income a nonnal thing •'! Mr, it is oilled 
civil W/ir »ind parties mu^i light it out themselves Flv present 
Government firing foreign, in mhtv a veiled nnlifafv rule has 

resouu'w at its comaud foi its protection against any combination we 
can make and has, therefore, the power, it it has the will, to deal with 
our class feuds But no Swaraj Government with anv pretenson to being 
a poptilai Gov eminent «an possibly be organised ind maintained on a 
war footing A Swaraj Government means a Government established 
by the free joint will of Hindus, Musalmans and others Hindus and 
Musalmans, if they desire Swaraj, have perforce to settle their 
differences amicably 

The Unity Coo l turner at Delhi has paved the way for 
a settlement of 'rhgious differences. The Committee of the 
All Rimes' Conference is among other thing* expected to find a 
workable and just solution of the political differences not only 
between Hindus and Musalmans but between all classes and all 
castes, sects or denominations. Our goal must be removal, at the 
earliest possible moment, of communal oi sectional representation. 
A common electorate must impartially elect its representatives on 
the sole ground of merit. Our services must be likewise impartially 
manned by the most qualified men and women But till that time 
comes and communal jealousies or preferences become a thing of the 


part, minorities who suspect the motives of majorities must be allowed 
tfieir way. The majorities must set the example of self-sacrifice. 

Untouchabiuty. 

Untouchability is another hindrance to Swaraj. Its removal 
is just as essential for Swaraj as the attainment of Hmdu-Muslim 
unity This is an essentially Hindu question and Hindus canoot claim 
or take Swaraj till they have restored the liberty of the suppressed 
classes. They have sunk with the latter's suppression. Historians 
tell us that the Aryan invaders treated the original inhabitants of 
Hindustan precisely as the English invaders treat us, if not much 
worse If so, our hclotry is a just retribution for our having 
created an untouchable class. The sooner we remove the blot the 
better it is for us Hindus. But the priests tell us that untouch- 
ability is a divine appointment. 1 claim to know something of 
Hinduism. I am certain that the priests are wrong. It is a 
blasphemy to say that God set apart any portion of humanity 
as untouchable And Hindus who are Congressmen have to see to it 
that they break down the barrier at the earliest possible moment. 
The Vaikom sdtyagrahis are showing us the way They are 
carrying on their battle with gentleness and firmness They have 
patience, courage and faith Any movement in which these 
qualities are exhibited becomes irresistible 

i would, however, warn the Hindu brethren against the tendency 
which one sees now-a-daya of exploiting the suppressed classes for 
a political end To remove untouchability is a penance that 
caste Hindus owe to Hinduism and themselves 

The purification required is not of untouchables but of the so called 
superior castes Ther** is no vice that is special to the untouchables, 
not even dirt and insanitation It is our arrogance which blinds us 
* superior ' f lindus to our own blemishes and which magnifies 
those of our down-trodden brethren whom we have suppressed 
and whom wc keep under suppression Religions like nations 
arc being weighed in the balance. God's grace and revelation 
arc the monopoly of no iace or nation They descend equally 
upon all who wait upon God That religion and that nation will 
be United out of the face of the earth which pins its faith to 
injustice, untruth or violence God is Light, not darkness Cod is 
love, not hate God is truth, not untruth God alone is Great 
Wc His rrealUHS an Lii» du-t i el us he humble and recognise die 
place of the iowli* st of Mis, creatures Krishna honoured Sudama 
in his rags as he honoured no one else Love is the root of religion 
or sacrifice and this* pnidiablc body is the root of sell oi irieligion, 
say* Tulsidas Whether we win Swaraj or not, the Hindus have 
to purity themselves before they ^att hope to revive the Vedit 
philosoph* and make it a livjug reality 

Swaraj Scheme. 

But the spinning wheel, Hmdu-Muslim unity and removal of 
untouchability are only means to an end The end wc do not 
know For me it is enough to know the means. Means and end 
are convertible terms in my philosophy of life. But I have long 
piofessed my conversion to the view pressed upon the public by 
Babu Bhagvandas that the public must know the end, not vaguely 
but precisely. They must know the full definition of Swaraj, r c., 
the scheme of Swaraj which all India wants and must fight for. 
Happily the Committee appointed by the All-Parties’ Conference 

is charged with that mission and let us hope that the Committee 
will be able to produce a scheme that will be acceptable to a* 
parties. May I suggest for its consideration the following points > 

I The qualification for the franchise should be neither property 
nor position but manual work, such for example as suggested for the 
Congress Franchise. Literary or property test has proved to be 
elusive. Manual work gives an opportunity to all who wish, 
to take part in the Government and the well-being of the State. 

2. The ruinous military expenditure should be curtailed to the 
proportion necessary for protection of life and property in norma 
times. 
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. 3 Adminitfration of justice should be cheapened and with that 

cad in view the final court of appealshould be not in London but in 
Delhi. Paities to civil suits roust be compelled in the majority 
of cases to refer their disputes to arbitration, the decisions of these 
Panchayats to be final except in cares of corruption or obvious 
misapplication of law Multiplicity ol intermediate courts should 
be a\oided. Case law should be nbolidied and the general pro- 
cedure should be simplified We have slavishly lollowed the 
cumbrous and worn-out English procedure The tendency in the 
Colonies is to simplify the procedure so as to make it easy for litigants 
to plead their own cases. 

4 Revenue from intoxicalirg liquors and ci tugs shouM be 
abolished. 

5. Salaries of the Civil and Military Service should be brought 
down to a level compatible with the general condition of the 
country. 

6 There should be r e-distribut ion of provinces on a linguistic 
basis with as complete autonomy as possible for every province for its 
internal administration and growth 

7 Appointment of a commission to examine all llu monopolies 
given toToreigners and, qibjcct to the findings of the conn* is** ■ , full 
guarantees to be given for all vested rights justly icq ui red 

6 Full guaiantce of 'he»r status to the InJnn Chiefs without any 
hindrance from the Central Government subject to the right of 
avium to subjects of these States who, not being offenders against 
ih** Puiai Code, may seek it in Self governing India 

f ). Repeal of all arbitrary powers 

10. The highest post to be opened to all who may be otherwise 
fit Examinations for th^ Civil and Military Set vices to be in India 

11. Recognition of compk'c religion fiecdom to various 
denominations subject to mutual forbcaianre 

12 The official language for provincial gov ermnr.l' legist 
lures and courts, within a definite period, to It the verr icuiar 
of the province, of the Privy Council, die final couit o* ,'pptal, to be 
Hindustani, the script to Le either Dtvanagar’ m P*,- 4 , The 
language o^ the Centra! Government and ol the Central f -^iilature 
to le also Hmduitam 1 he language of ,nftrn<Jional diplomacy to 
be English 

1 tru?t you wi»! n ct laugh at v Iwu ro* r appear »o yor to be 

-Atravagtsore of thought n tht foregoing h oficnu of the requrif- 
inents of Swaraj I vouk) liavt *1 Vie may nat bav^ the power 
to-day to take or receive jr do lh* thti go I hue n^HKmcl \ lav'’ 
we the will P Lc 1 us at least ultna'e ihc ufhire tkk>rc f leave 
this iughiv L*U-attr.e because *pM iban- '< t w.uie tlie 

C ommittee m charge of the craftiP;, (\ a La irai rhunc, d.«\t 1 na r* 
for my suggestion no f’ior i iili than u wou/u 7i v * to mv 
single individual's. I have m ^orated them ir* r»y addict nr-Iv 
to gc'ui greaM c t»i r :uuy for d «.,n tlnr lb../ wotl ! p* rlup* ' ik \ 
revive. 

INDLPLNDL> C.h 

Tht abeve sketch pi mip paste* the retention th* Bulrlv cor 
nection on perfectly honourable and ab olutely « otial teTi* Put 
! Vnow r that there is a secon air-ong Corprc* nan who want uiJct 
evetv conceivable t train ‘stance com plov irdependei.ee cf Britan. 

I hey wJl not Have even an ecu *1 parliieifhip In rr> opinion if thr 
British Government mean wha. *h"y tay rod honc«tIy I* 'dp us to 
equably, it would be a greater tnuroph *han $ complete 
severance of the British connection 1 would ilicrdorr strive for 
Swaraj within the Fmpirr tut would not hesitate to rever al» ccn* 
nection, if severance became a necessity through Britain’s own fault 
1 would thu« throw the burden of uvcrance on the But ish people. 
The better mind of the worfd desires today not ab&olutely independent 
States warring one against another but a federation of friendly inter- 
dependent States. The consummation of that event may be far ff 1 


want to make no grand claim for our country But I see nothing grand 
or impossible about our expressing our readiness for universal inter 
dependence rather than independence. It shuuld rest with Britain to 
say that she will have no real alliance with India 1 desire 

the ability to be totally independent without asserting the 
independence Any scheme that I would frame, while Britain 
declares her goal about India to be campkte equality wulun the 
Empire, would be that ot alliance and not of independence without 
alliance I would urge eveiy Congressman not to h < in isPM on 
independence m oath and every case, not because llioe is 
anything impossible about it, but because it is wholly unnecessary 
till it has become perfectly manifest that Britain u alls Kuans <ihiuga 
tion m spite of her declaration to the contrary 

Tul Swaraj Party f 

So far, then, I have consider'd the content* of the agreement 
and the general question** arising from it Not much need be said 
about the status of equality given to the Swaraj Pailv I w .di I 
could have avoided it, not because the Fat tv is not worthy, hut 
because 1 do not share its view's about Council-entry But if 
1 must remain in the Congre s ind even lead it, i must 
recognise facts as they are It w*as ea*y enough foi me 

tc go out of the Congress or to decline the honour of presiding 
Bu! it was not, .ol thought and still dunk, in the mterr*! el the 
country lor me ?o take that step. The Swaraj Party represents, 

if not a majority, df lca*t a strong and growing minority in the Cong- 
ress If I was not to divide the Congress on the n«ur of its status 
I w.i< bound to agree to its renditions so long as they were 
not in conflict with my conscience They ar< not in rny opinion 
unreasonable. T he Swarajisi* wvrnt to use the name of the Congress 
for their policy A formula had to be found for their doing so with- 
out tlinr pledging or binding the No-i hangers to t!nn joluy One 
of ihc w.iy^ of doing was to give il dir authority and the i expan- 
sibility bo‘h findncidl and cxtiutive witk ngaidto 4hc framing 
and the prosecution of th'*n pohev The Congress as a whole 

could no) guide. thi‘ pehev without sharing the rrspon ibihtv And as 
1 could not like llie rt .pou^bdity and as I apprehend no No-c!nn 6 rr 
can I could ncii bt p / to diaping tlie pohev, nor cou’d I dupe 
ii wnhout nij Iwiil in it An! hea’t can only j,o wh '* h /cf ib 
I know that thr k oh authority to the .Sw'irai l^nny to u^e *!k‘ name 
of the Confess in regard to hr Count il programme tnnkca some- 
what awkward the position ol the other panics wishing to j 0 m the 
Co <ife ics* But 1 fca» it is inevitable I he Swaraj Pally iannot 
|,r i Ape ~Ucl to surrender the advantage 1 1 j>ols('*scs Aftei all it 
wants il iidv-tnlage net for itself bui lor the service of the country. 
All pauiis ha*v. or can have that ambuioti oi no other ! hope 
‘l rttviic that *ii“ olht i . vvdl join thw Census-, and v*o,k Irom 
v ilnin to alkn th* 1 cour ot Lhc country nohltcs Di Btodnt 
t i. Led the *vay m that direction I know lh.it shewcuio have 
many t!un t . dchc c the. wise, bui die is cor.knf l» curn v irj lio r ing 
to ,"in^ lound die cl sc tot alt to hoi view by wort », j w dim the 
Ccii,re« Vlj ; Nc-chan,. r . k in, *n my humbb citur.cn, for 

the agr 'rniciii with 1 Cear to science. Ilu ^nlv national pro- 
gramiac junliy lo hr \vor» H by all the parik , kiiaddai, I Iindu- 
Mubhm unity <.»id, for the I lindus, rrmoui ol i i ouch ibitity Is not 
tbi > -dt'*f all 'vhst ihcy v ant ^ 

Pur, my Social Kuorm/ 

U h-ts her j sugg slot that l hi» program? i f uin, he Congress 
into a purely social riloim orghmsakon I b* ^ lid her Irom that 
view t verylhing that u absolutely e ^rnlia! fo, Svvaiaj n rroir than 
merely social vvor! and must be taken up by the Ccn, rev It is not 
suggested llicu i h< Con r^ r s should confine iL aclivi’, f or all time 
to this work ' p v Bui r is ‘>u^gesteo Jut live Coi»ju\s> should for 
the com'nc v* *^r con« entratr thr whole of i? uni^y on the work 
of construction or a* l have otherwise dc$«ribfd it, the w oik of internal 
growth 

Nor docs the agreement exhaust die htu of constructive items 
that the Congress must handle. Those 1 am about to mention are 
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of the highest importance, but they, being non-contentious and not 
abosluteiy essential for Swaraj as the three foregoing items, find 
no mention in the agreement. 

National Schools. 

One iuch it, the maintenance of national educational institution*. 
ProUlft the public do not know that next to Lhaddar the running 

ntVioint tdudilional institutions has been the most successful 
Thitc cannot he given up so long as even a few pupils are left 
It mu 4 b' a pm nl of honour with the respective provinces to keep 
up llit*»r coll* i/» > and vhouh Suspension ol Non Cooperation should 
not ha /e iny injurious «|fect on those, institution*. On the contrary, 
greater e'torl than ever L# fore should be made to maintain and 
strength'*!! lh« m 4 Most province* have their national schools and 
tohcgf* (miliar i! alone lias 4 National University maintained at an 
annual «o*| ol R> 1,00,000 and having control of 3 Colleges and 
70 School, with 0,000 pupils. It ha* acquired it* own ground 
at Ahrn< d.ihad and ha* already spent R* 2,05,323 in buildings 
Throughout the country, finest and silent werk ha* been done by the 
Non-coop» rating 'tudent*. Their* is a great and noble sacrifice From 
a weirdly standpoint they have peihap* Io*t the orospect of brilliant 
careers 1 suggest to them, -however, lint from the national stand- 
point they hrivf gairu d more than they have lost They left their 
school* or college*, because it was through them that the youth of 
the nation were insulted and humiliated in the Punjab. The first link 
in the chain of our bondage is forged in these institutions The 
corresponding national institutions, however inefficiently managed they 
may hr, arc the factories where the firr.t instruments of our 
freedom are forged After all, the hope of the future centres 
round the boys and and girls studying in these national institution*. 
I, therefore, regard the upkeep of these institutions as a first charge 
on provincial fund* But these institutions to he truly national must 
be clubs for promoting real Hmdu Muslim Unity, they must be 
also nurseries for training I lindu boys and girl* to regard untouch- 
abihty a* a blot upon Hinduism and a crime again*t humanity 
They should be training schools for expert spinners and weavers 
M the Congress retain* its belief in the potency of the spinning wheel 
and khnddar, one has a right to expect thebe institution* to supply 
the science of the spinning wheel. They should be also fa? tones for 
khnddar production This is not to say that ihe boys and the girl* arc 
not to have anv literary training But I do mamu*n that the training 
of the hard and the heart must go hand-in hand with thalol the head. 
The quality and the usefulness of a national school or college will 
be measured not by the briHian* e of the literary attainments of its 
scholar* but by the strength of the nation? I character, and 
in handling the (aiding bow, the spinning wheel and the luom. 
Whilst I am moat anxious that no national school or college should 
be closed, I should have not the slightest hesitation in closing 
down a school or college, that is indifferent to the admission <?l 
non-Hmdu boy* or that shuts its door against the entry of un- 
touchables or rhat ha* not carding and spinning as an indispensable 
part of the i» amine Time »* pant when we car be satisfied with the 
word ‘national* on the *ign-board of rh* school and the knowledge 
that it i* not affi ited to any Government University or is not other- 
wise controlled by the Government I must aUo not omit to point 
out that the tendency in meny national institutions stiM is to neglect 
the vtriiaruhus and Hindustani Many teachers have not realised 
the nccevpy of imparting instruction through the vernacular* or 
Hindustan I rejoice to observe that Sjt. Cangadhor Rao has 
arranged a meeting of national educationists to exchange experiences 
on th< several pomf* mentioned by sue and to evolve, if possible, a 
geneial plan of education and action. 

Unemployed Non cooper ators 

Tins is perhaps the pr-iner place ic mention those lawyers 
who have given up practice, and school masters and other 
Government employees who have given up Government service at 
the call of the nation. I know that there are many such men 


who find it hard to make the two ends meet. They deserve 
national support. The Khadi Board and the national schools and 
colleges are the two services that can take <n almost an unlimited 
number of honest and industrious men who are willing to ’earn 
and labour and are satisfied with a modest allowance. I observe 
a tendency not to accept any remuneration for national service. The 
desire to serve without remuneration is praiseworthy, bul all 
cannot satisfy it. Every labourer is worthy of hi* hire No country 
can produce thousands of unpaid whole-time workers. We must, 
therefore, develop an atmosphere in which a patriot would consider 
it an honour to serve the country and accept an allowance for such 
service. 

Intoxicants. 

Another item of national importance is ihe liquor and the 
opium traffic Had the wave of enthusiasm that swept across 
the country in 1921 in the cause of temperance remained non- 
violent, we would to-day have witnessed a progressive improvement 
But unfortunately our pickctting degenerated into violence, veiled 
when it was not open Picketing had, therefore, to be abandoned 
and the liquor shops and optum-dens began to flourish as before . 
But you will be pleased to hear that the temperance work has not 
died cut altogether. Many workers are still continuing their quiet 
and self-less service in the cause of temperance. We must, however, 
realise that we would not be able to eradicate the evil till we have 
Swaraj It is no matter of pride to us that our children are being 
educated out of the revenue derived from this immoral source I would 
almost forgive the Council-entry by Congre*srnen if they would boldly 
sweep out this revenue even though education may have to be starved. 
Nothing of the kind should happen if they will insist on a correspond- 
ing reduction in the military expenditure. 

Bengal Repression, 

You will observe that in the foregoing paragraphs I have confined 
myself to the internal developments. 

But the external circumstances, and among them chiefly the 
acts ol our rulers, are affecting our destiny no less surely (though it 
ma> be adversely) than the internal development Wc may turn them 
to advantage if wc will or we may succumb to them to our dis- 
advantage T ie latest acI of the rulers is the repression commenced in 
Bengal The All-Parties* Conference condemned it in no uncertain terms 
The Conference had hesitation in *aying that the blow was aimed at 
the Bengal Swaiaj Parly But 1 have none. I have been to Calcutta 
and had the opportunity of meeting men representing a variety of 
opinion and I came to the conclusion that the blow was aimed at the 
Swaraj Party The opinion is confirmed by the speeches since 
delivered by Lord* l.ytton and Reading. The defence they have 
offered is wholly unconvincing it is possible only in a place like India 
where public opinion counts lor little or nothing. Lord Lytton » 
conditions of release are an insult to our intelhgence. rbeir 
Excellencies beg the question when they tell us that the situation 
warranted the Ordinance and the action under the Regulation of 
I <118. The national contention is ~ 

1. That thz situation they describe has not been proved 

to exist ; 

2. That assuming that the situation does exist, the remedy 

is worse than the disease; 

3. That the ordinary law contains enough powers for dealing 
with the situation , and lastly 

4. That even if extraordinary powers were necessary they 

should have been taken from the legislature which is of 

their own creation. 

The speeches of their Excellencies evade these i*ues altogether. 
The nation, which has had considerable experience of unsupported 
statements of the Government, will not accept them as gospel truth 
Their Excellencies know that we cannot and will not believe their 
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tfatcments not because they are wilfully untruthful, but because 
>the sources of their information have often been discovered to be 
tainted. Their assurances are therefore a mockery of the people. 
The speeches are almost a challenge to us to do our worst. But 
we must not be irritated or be impatient. Repression, if it does 
-not cow us down, if it does not deter us from our purpose, can 
but hasten the advent of Swaraj , for it puts us on our mettle and 
evolves the spirit of self-sacrifice and courage in the face of danger. 
Repression does for a true man or a nation what fire does for gold. 
In 1921 we answered repression with Civil Disobedience and invited 
the Government to do its worst. But to-day we are obliged to 
eat the humble pic. We are not "ready for Civil Disobedience. 
We can but prepare for it. Preparation for Civil Disobedience 
means discipline, self-restraint, non-violent but resisting spirit, cohesion 
and above all scrupulous and willing obedience to the known laws 
of God and such laws of man as are in furtherance of God's laws. 
But unfortunately we have neither discipline nor self-restraint 
enough lor our purpose, wc are either violent or our non-violence 
is unresisting, we have not enough cohesion and the laws 
thatwe^ibey, whether of God or man, we obey compulsorily. 
As between Hindus and Musalmans we witness a daily defiant 
breach of laws both of God and man. This is no atmosphere for 
Civil Disobedience —the one matchless and invincible weapon at the 
disposal of the oppressed. The alternative is undoubtedly violence. 
We seem to have the atmosphere (or it. Hindu-Mushm fights 

are our training for it. And those who believe that India's 
deliverance lies through violence are entitled to gloat over the free 
fights that take place between iis. But I say to those who believe in 
the cult of violence . * You are retarding India's progress If you 
have any pay or friendly feeling for the starving millions know thit 
your violence will do them no service Those whom you seek to 
depose arc better armed and infinitely better organised than you arc. 
You may not care for your own lives, but you dare not disregard 
those of your countrymen who have no desire to die a martyr’s fealh. 
You know that this Government believes in Jallianwalla Bagh 
massacres as a legitimate means of self-defence Whatever may be 
true or other countries, there is no chance of the cult of violence 
flourishing in this country India is admittedly ‘he best repository 
and exponent of non-violence. Will vou not better devote your 
ives if you sacrifice them in the cause of non-violence ? 

I know, however, that my appeal to the ,’ioltnt revolutionancs 
will be just as fruitless as any such appeal to the violent and 
anarchical Government n l*Wv to be 

We iflurt, therefore, find the remedy and remonstrate to both 
the violent Government and the violent revolutionaries that there ts a 
iorcc that is more effective than then violence 

PCPRESSiON A SYMPTOM. 

I regard this repression as a chrome syptom of a chrome disease. 
The European dominance and Asiatic subjection is the formula 
Sometimes it i« stated still more cryptically as Whitt vs. B*ack. 
Kipling miscalled the white man's yoke as the 'white man's burden,* 
'la the Malaya peninsula the colour bar that was thought to be 
temporary has now almost become a permanent institution. The 
Mauritius planter must get Indian labour without let or hindrance. 

The Kenya Europeans successfully lord it over Indians who 
.have a prior right to be there. The Union ol South Africa would 
Nloday drive out every Indian if it safely could, in total disregard of 
past obligations. In all these cases the Government of India and 
die Imperial Government pre not helpless; they are unwilling or 
,BOt so insistent as they ought to be on the protection of Indian settlers. 
The Government of India have not shown even the decency to 
publish the report of its own Commission on Fiji. 

The attempt to crush the indomitable spirit of the Akalis is a 
(symptom of the same disease. They have poured their blood like 


water for the sake of a cause they hold as dear as life itself 
They may have erred. If they have, it is they who have bled in 
the process. They have hurt no one else. Nankana Sahcb, 
Guruka-Bagh and Jaito will bear witness to their courage and their 
mute sufferings and martyrdom. But the Governor ol the Punjab 
is reported to have vowed that he will crush the Akalis. 

One hears that repression is crushing the Burmese spirit. 

Egypt fares no better than we do. A mad Egyptian kills a 
British officer , — certainly a detestable crime. The punishment 
not only a detestable crime but it is an outrage upon humanity 
Egypt has nearly lost all it got. A whole nation' has been merci~ 
lessly punished for the crime of man. It may be that the murder 
bad the sympathy of the Egyptians. Would that justify terrorism 
by a power well able to protect its interests without it? 

The repression in Bengal is, therefore, not an extraordinary 
ih.ng We must treat its periodic eruption in some shape or other 
or m some province or other, as our normal condition till we come 
to our own. 

Held for Sanction. 

The Congress, therefore, to be worthy of its trust must devise a 
sanction to back its demands Before we can forge the sanction, we 
Hindus, Musalmam Christians, Sikhs, Parsis etc must unite and so 
should Swarausts, No-changers Liberals. Home-rulers. Muslim 
Leaguers and others. If we can but speak with a united voice and 
know our own mind it would be well. If we can develop the power 
to keep foreign cloth from our land, it would be better. Wc are 
ready then for the sanction. 

My Faith 

Let me state my (aitli , a 3 a Congressman wishing to keep the 
Congress intact, I advise suspension of Non-Cooperation lor I see that 
the nation is not ready for it. But as an individual, I cannot, will 
not, do so as long as the Government remains what it is. It is not 
merely a policy with me, it i* an article of faith Non-Cooperation 
and Civil Disobedience are but different branches of the same tree 
called Satyagraha. It is my K'tlpadrum— my Jam-i-Jam— the 
Universal Provider. Satyagraha 13 search for Truth , and God is 
Truth Ahtmsa or Non-violence is the light that reveals that 
Truth to me Swaiaj for me is part of that Truth This 
Satyagraha did not fail me in South Africa, Kheda, or Champa ran 
and in a host of other cases I could mention. It excludes all violence 
or hate. Therefore, 1 cannot and will not hate Englishmen. Noi 
will I bear their yoke I must fight unto death the unholy attempt 
to impose British methods and British institutions on India. But I 
combat the attempt with non violence I believe in the capacity of 
India to offer non-violent battle to the English ujlers The experi- 
ment has noi tailed. It has succeeded, but not to the extent we had 
hoped and Jesired I do not despair On the contrary, I believe 
that India will come to her own in the near future, and that only 
through Satvagiaha. The proposed suspension is pare of the 
experiment. Non-Cooperation need never be resumed if the pro 
gramme sketched by me can be fulfilled. Non-violent Non-Coopera- 
tion in some form or other, whether through the Congress or 
without it, will be resumed if the programme fails. I have 
repeatedly stated that Satyagraha never fails and that one perfect 
Satyagrahi is enough to vindicate Truth. Let us all strive to be 
perfect Satyagrahis The striving does not require any quality 
unattainable by the lowliest among us. For Satyagraha is an 
attribute of the spirit within. It is latent in every one of us. Like 
Swaraj it is our birthright. Let us know it. 

BA IK DE-MAT A RAM 
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The Challenge to our Love of Freedom. 

We have read Mahatma Gandhi, 9 * Presidential Address more 
than once, not because there is anything startlingly new in it or 
anyth ing that was not clear enough on the very first reading. He 
has only one message for the natiofi, and that he gave when he 
called upon it to noo-cooperate with this alien Government. Far 
from enlarging that message he has, in fact, shortened it ; because 
while consenting to or rather recognising the fact of the suspension 
of other items of Non-Cooperation as part of the national pro- 
gramme, he now calls upon the nation to concentrate on Hindu- 
Muslim unity, the removal of Untouchabiiity and the production 
and use of Khaddar for the emancipation of India. We have read 
his presidential address more than once, because after the first 
reading it failed to grip us. Like the athlete, who would not 
permit an ounce of fat to encumber him without giving him addi- 
tional strength. Mahatma Gandhi docs not tolerate unnecessary 
rhetoric. He is to that extent an ascetic in his writing, just as he 
is to a great extent an ascetic in the matter of food and clothing 
and in fact in his entire way of living In writing his address 
he has practised this asceticism even more rigorously than is habitual 
with him, and above his usual economy of words there is apparent 
a deliberate restraint as regards the use of sentiment But his 
address improves on acquaintance, and we would ask our readers 
to read it over and over again until it soaks into them and they 

realise what it is that the Mahatma means to convey to them. 
Without using words suggestive of an ultimatum, he still presents 
today an ultimatum to the nation We know how disti essed the 
Mahatma was when the Associated Press converted his ** help- 
lessness, " on hearing the details of the Kohat Tragedy which 
induced him to undertake his hazardous fast of twenty-one days, 
into ** hopelessness. M He is the last man to lose hope, and nothing 
suggestive of despair would hr a fitting title for the address he is 
delivering today at Belgium; otherwise we would have called 
it “A Forlorn Hope/’ But if it is not that, n is emphatically his 
challenge to our much-vaunted love of freedom. And if there 
is any Indian who claims that he has a true sense of his present 
slavery and hates his chains, then we are convinced hr can have 
no alternative but to take up this challenge and to prove by the 
end of the year 1925 through his work on the lines recommended 
by Mahatma Gandhi that he loved freedom like righteousness and 
hated slavery like iniquity. 

II, Justification of Non Cooplration. 

Mahatma Gandhi cannot offer a better justification of Non- 
Cooperation, which so many people foolishly think he is giving 
up. than by stating at the very outset of hi* address thv “from the 
September of 1920 the Congress has been principally an msotutinn 
lor developing strength (tom within/' It has certainly crated to 
function by means of resolutions addressed to the Government for 
redress of grievances. These resolutions were nothing more than the 
petitions dictated by our weakness unless, of course, we did not 
know that the real character of the existing system of Government 
was not beneficial 1 he parly or parties in India, that ask us to 
confine our activities to the jo-called constitutionalism, have no 
justification for such a slogan but that ol a belief in the beneficial 
character of the present system If they anil believe in that, they 
are fully justified in passing resolutions for the redress of their 
grievances and expecting results from such a barren procedure. 
But Liberals like Mr Shastri and Mr. ChinUmum do not seem 
to believe in that beneficial character any more than Mahatma 
Gandhi or wr ourselves. That is why we cannot understand 
their self-denying ordinance which confines their activities to the 
narrow circle of a constitution which they did not frame and 


which they cannot alter but which their political opponents, as 
well as ours, have deliberately devised and which they mean to 
maintain in all its narrowness as long as they can do it The 
Swarajists do not swear by the constitution that has been imposed! 
upon them from the outside, but they claim that they will take advan* 
tage of such opportunities, as even this constitution offers, of compell- 
ing the Government to come to terms with them. With regard 
to such a radical modification of it as would give us Swaraj, 
the only excuse that we can plead for them is that of self-deception. 
We maintain that the Government may be vexed by their obstruc- 
tionist tactics, but it cannot be brought to its knees unless in the words 
of Mahatma Gandhi the nation develops strength from within. 
This it will not do by their sparring in the Councils with officials 
and with the latter's non-official supporters. The whole problem 
before the country is to devise means for the development of national 
strength from within, and the Mahatma's conclusion is that if there 
is any alternative to the use of the knife and the revolver and the 
bomb, it is Charkha which alone makes it possible for us to boycott 
foreign cloth that impoverishes us and, of course, the suspension of 
boycotts by the nation which the Mahatma has been forced to 
recognise. The Mahatma's message for 1925, then, is the message 
of the Charkha, 4hd we beseech all India to understand its 
implications 

III. Non-violence 

As all the world knows, and as even his opponents acknowledge; 
non-violence is the essential principle of Mahatma Gandhi's We 
and teachings; and he has always taught his countrymen that even 
if they are not convinced that non-violence is the only proper creed,, 
dicy should at least give up all thought of violence for political? 
purposes and adopt non-violence as their policy We are among, 

those that believe war to be a great evil, but we also believe that 
there are worse things than war and that a nation's slavery 
is one of them. Ordinarily war must not be resorted to* 

by ourselves; but when it is forced upon us by an enemy that 
believes in no other argument than that of force, we believe 
that wc must not shrink from war but must defend ourselves, 
against him and use all the force wc can command, forcer 

without stmt and without cessation, till in the language of the* 

Quran “wai hath dropped her weapons" and peace and 
persuasion resume their sway over men's minds. We, however, 
entirely agree with Mahatma Gandhi that non-violence is the only 
proper policy for India to adopt today for her emancipation. We 
can achieve victory without violence More than that, the use of 
violence for a nation of 320 millions people should be a 

matter of reproach to it. Finally, victory achieved with violence 
cannot but be the victory of the fighting daises. Swarat, to be 
the raj of a!!, must have been won through the willing sacrifice 
of all If this is hot so, we shall have to depend for its maintenance 
as wrll on the prowess of the fighting classes which we must not do. 
Swaraj roust be won by the minimum sacrifice of the maximum 
number and not by the maximum sacrifice of the minimum number. 
And, since we believe that the charkha require, the nuniowfli 
sacrifice of the maximum number while the iword require* the 
maximum sacrifice of the minimum number, we have agreed that 
the nation should keep it* .word, such a, it is, unsheathed but meat 
work it, charkha for all it i, worth. Knowing the pemibilitte, of 
charkha we do not hanker after violence, and this is our final auwer 
to those who always love to misreprettnt other, when it serve, their ' 
purpose. Now Mahatma Gandhi*, standard of non violence, to which 
he required all national volunteer, at Ahmedabad in 1921 to 
pledge themselves •» a very high one; for he require* Indiana to be 
non-violent not only in deed but aim in word and even in thought 
and intent. According to this standard, only too many of 
hi, countrymen have failed during the lad three yean; but it i* the 
success that be ha, achieved in hi, preaching which turprut, 
us more than the violence of which we Have had tome 
exhibition. When the guilt of Cbauri-chaura and amitaf unfortunate . 
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•ccurrences it judged, it it necessary to take into consideration not 
only that which was done but also that which had been resisted. 
Never before in the annals ot India have the people felt as 
intensely at they have done since the dawn of Non-Cooperation, and 
the marvel is not that the fury of the mob has resulted in so much 
bloodshed but that the manhood of India has been successfully 
revived with so little of it. We challenge any one to show another 
instance in the history ol mankind where hundreds of millions 
of people have been roused to stand up for their liberties and have 
remained so peaceful as the people of India. There is no country in 
Europe with all its cold frog-blood that would not have experienced 
a deluge of blood in like circumstances. That India has escaped 
such a deluge it due to Mahatma Gandhi and to his fellow- 
workers. The Mahatma embarasses his followers and fellow- 
workers only too ofteo with his sweeping and unqualified 
admissions. We are, however, glad that in his address he 
acknowledges that the propaganda of non violence checked the 
outbreak of physical violence which would certainly have broken 
out, Sbd Non-violent Non-Cooperation not come into being. 
He is perhaps too hard when he says that the most important 
boycott demanded by the Non-Cooperation, namely, the boycott 
of violence, though it appeared to be at one time entirely 
successful, was non-violence that was onb skin-deep. It was 
certainly more them that ; and although it was to a great extent 
passive and born of helplessness, it was neveithelcss genuine 
and effective as far as it went And we disagree with him 
when he says that it was due to Non-Cooperahon that there was an 
eruption of intolerance against those who did not ceas* to 
co-operate. Elsewhere he has said that Hindu Muslim nuts are 
the result of the imperfect Non-Cooperation of his followers. 
To us the truth rather seems to be that the people were in earnest 
and had not acquired enough self-con’rol to keep their intoh ranee of 
Non-Cooperators always in check. As 'egards Hindu-Muslim riots, 
we doubt d any of his followers have participated in them It is 
true that some of those, whose wrangling* in the newspapers have 
been really at the bottom of many of these unfortunate occurrences, 
still claim to be his followers ; but these have only countenanced 
violence indirectly- They have not directly parunpated in it them- 
selves. 

In any case, what is necessary is that we should ngidly practise 
aoo-violence and set better example to the masses than we have 
yet done. Our war even against the existing system of government 
must be a war without an enemy, and we should certainly practice 
far more tolerance towards each other, whether those opposed to us 
are No-changers or Swarajists and whether they are Hindus or 
Muslims. But we deprecate the fashion that there seems to be 
in some No-changers* cirvies of suggesting that the Swarajists 
are any more in love with violence than the No-changers themselves. 
Nor do we believe that there is lik-ly to be any extraordinary 
recrudesced** of violence in India for political purposes. Our imper- 
fect Non-Cooperation not having brought luSwarai, ilie patitti.. who 
had resorted to violence before but had given it up on the commence 
Moot of Non-violent Non-Cooperation, may naturally be inclined to 
resort to violence once more, though we can expect no better results 
from such violence today than were obtained in the past. Violence 
requires courage, however much we may characterise crimes of 
yioleace as cowardly, and there is no evidence of any great excess 
of courage today among Indians to warrant u» to expect greater 
resort to violence on the part of the politically- minded people in India. 
The fact is that at Bardoti the Mahatma asked us to drop violence, 
but fear even of the consequences of Non-violent Non-Cooperation 
ond its discomforts and inconveniences made us drop Non-Co- 
o petition instead. This is our own reason of the situation as 
. distinct from the Mahatmas; nevertheless we do think that the 
resentment, which is certain to be generated by otherwise unproduc- 
tive end sterile debates in the 4 legislatures, will pot help us in the 


creation of that atmosphere which we need for the imiversalisation 
of the charkha. And if the Swarajists do not give up Council-work, 
which we certainly do not expect them to do at this stage, it is all 
the more necessary for them to emphasise that they think that 
violence will only retard progress and not accelerate it. We do 
not, however, wish to preach perfection to them, and in the matter 
of non-violence we do not consider their leaders like Messrs. Nehru 
and Das stand in need of any No-rhangcr*s advice. But we would 
ask their Maharatti-speaking conferred, whose unwillingness to spin 
is well-known, to consider most carefully the proposition that charkha 
is the only possible substitute for the knife and the revolver and 
the bomb. We can understand if they think that, by opposing 
the bureaucracy in thd Councils and forcing it to come out the 

open as force naked and unashamed, they will produce enough 
excitement in the country to increase the forces of violence and 
give the believers in violence a better chance. But it like us they 
have given up all thought ol India's emancipation through violence, 
and they also think that at any r&tc in her present state such enter- 
prises are doomed to failure and would only retard our progress, 
then they must consider what good their Council wranghngs are 
expected to do and how they can thereby develop the nation’s 
strength from within. 

IV, The Charkha. 

In our issue of the 28th November we have discussed at 
sufficient length the economic drain due to the use of foreign cloth 
and the impoverishment of our peasantry the life of which, since 
there is no charkha now in the peasant's cottage, is a long-drawn 
question between a crop and a crop Wc have shown how on 
that peasantry in the last resort not only we but the Swarajists also 
rely ; and we hope we have proved that the only cure for its 
economic debility i« its employment in the slack season of agriculture 
in the production of khaddar, as foreign ciolh is by far our 
largest import. And as most of it comes from Great Britain 
herself, the production of khaddar by our peasantry will not only 
cure its own economic debility but will also improve the economic 
equilibrium of the country at large and will at the same time affect 
the nation that is keeping us in such slavish subjection to itself. 
What other weapon, we ask, can do all these things at one and 
the same time V But the peasantry is most unlikely to take to the 
charkha once more in large enough numbers alter all these years, 
unless it is assured by the patronage of the classes of ready sale for 
its produce, and unless we advertise this cure of its debility by 
taking a little ot it ourselves. If we had Swaraj already and 
could shut out foreign cloth by means of the tariff which is an 
exercise of economic compulsion, we couid assure the khaddar 
producers in the cottages that a good market existed for their warfs, 
but even then we doubt if we could induce the cottager to produce 
khaddar and have the supply ready by artificially creating for it a 
demand in the country. In any case we have not yet got Swaraj, 
And khaddar we are discussing just at present as a means to the 
attainment of that end and not as an end in itself. We are, 
therefore, reduced to the single alternative of the classes spinning 
in order to induce the masses to produce khaddar 

Figures have often been published to prove two things. One 
ol them is that the mills by themselves cannot shut out all foreign 
cloth even if they can help us, which obviously they cannot, in 
distributing wealth among the peasants and thus curing their economic 
debility. The next thing that these figures go to prove is that 
khaddar togethei with mill-cloth will suffice to close the door of 
India on foreign cloth. Obviously then we cannot do without the 
production ot khaddar and without the spinning of the classes as an 
inducement to the masses to produce it 1 he Mahatma's acceptance 
of the presidentship of the Congress and his exposition m his 
addren of what[he desires and hopes is, therefore, nothing short 
•f what we have called it as a challenge to every Indian's claim 
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lhat he loves his country and the freedom of hit country. He 
deals sufficiently and exhaustively, though as usual extremely 
briefly, with the objections of the critics and it is not necessary to 
repeat what he has said. To his observation with regard to the 
criticism that thespining wheel is not exciting enough : M for the millions, 
solid work itself is an excitement and tonic at the same time/’ 
we would only add that things even duller and more insipid than 
the charkha would be more exciting than the strongest of strong 
drinks to one who only understood jthat they provided the one 
chance of freedom that remained for* him and his nation of 320 
millions. We ask, if there is one lover of excitement in India, be he 
gambler, be he imbiber of spirituous liqu or^w hom the biggest 
stakes and the fiercest potions now fail to cytfjjjfP? who will not lind 
the new excitement he needs for his jaded being in a thing that has 
some chance, where none other exists, ol breaking the chains o a 
nation that constitutes a fifth of the whole of humanity? 

We believe the charkha has this chance and we want the 
whole of India to become charkha-mad during the year of the 
Mahatma a prrndenlihip. And if th'?c of the Swarajists, who are 
not unwilling to*spm, can help us while doing their own Council- 
work undisturbed to spread the infection of charkha-madncss all 
over the country, then we think the agreement, which the Mahatma 
has tinged at Calcutta and lor the acceptance of which he pleads 
in his address, will be amply justified. But if a party proud of its 
discipline just secures from a majority of its members, unwilling to 
spin, twenty dour thousand yards each of handspun yarn purchased 
from the bazaar to enable them to take part in the Congress voting; 
even if a minority of its members contributes yarn of its own spinning, 
then we fear the document signed at Calcutta would be a scrap of 
paper of less value than die paper itself. But even in that case we 
shall ourselves remain charkha-mad, and we want to urge every 
No-changer to go on as if the Swarajists did not exist ; and to 
try to infect the whole of the country with his own charkha madness 
he must go in blinkers entirely, disregarding what the Swarajists are 
doing and what they are not doing only looking ahead at the goal 
which must be to make by the aid of hu Chief’s term of office the 
boycott of foreign cloth very nearly, if not entirely, complete It 
will not be for him to tarry any longei by the road-side, waiting 
for fellow- workers, unwilling to continue the journey or wasting 
his time in idle reproaches He must be a fanatic for whom 
at least there is no limited liability ; and without permitting the 
least partnership or malice to cioss his path, he must co-operate 
with all other fanatics equally charkha-mad to assist Mahatma 
Gandhi and the Congress in the execution of the national programme, 
outlined at Bclgauro. No one could then have any quarrel with 
a society of fanatics unlimited ** such as we have suggested, and 
yet it would be the spear-head of the Congress for pushing through 
with its main purpose. Little indication in the Mahatma s address 
of such madness as we desire produces but the nghc restraint he 
has exercised over himself. In the language ol hia address, to 
which we have already alluded and the character of the agreement 
into which he entered at Calcutta there i\ sufficient indication, to 
us and to many others who know him, of the fires that are melting 
the lava under the crust of the rigid and cool earth. If there was 
any doubt on the Mibiect, it must have been cleared the other day 
when the Mahatma gave ample opportunity to all sceptics among 
No-changcrs to exprem and to 4 resolve their doubts and ended 
up with warning those, who pledged themselves to work his Charkha 
programme, that he was a relentless and inexorable leader who 
could spare no pity for those who would, while on the march, tall 
out of the ranks, footsore and weary and disinclined to proceed any 
further. 

We ask our readers to consider carefully what it it that the 
Mahatma it proposing. He is that rare being, a visionary, who 
is at the same time a thoroughly practical person, the most large- 
hearted man in the world today and one who is also the 

top-most men of the w*ortd in intellectual greatness. He deliberately 


telfc three-hundred and twenty millions of his countrymen that their 
one chance ot freedom is the fullest possible use of the Charkha by 
all classes of Indians ; and the highest political body in the country 
has deliberately and with eyes open imposed upon him the burden 
of leading it at this critical juncture. Can any sane man think any- 
thing else but that thoce, who have imposed this burden open him. 
mean to offer him thc«r fullest and most steadfeast support ? Ho 
frankly tells everyone that if the eharkha does not appeal to his 
head as well as to his heart, he will be wanting in his duty in not 
rejecting his lead. He tells his people that they would be justified 
in regarding him as a hindrance to national progress if they consider 
him to be wrong in his exposition of the doctrine underlying the 
spinning wheel. What, we ask, must the world think of people 
that do not reject his lead after this but act as if they accepted 
it and yet fail to be infected with his own madness and to attempt 
to infect others therew ith. ? Are a nation of slaves, as we have 
proved ourselves, to be a nation of cowards ? This only is 
required to prove us to be a nation of humbugs as well. 
This is (he implication of the Mahatma’s presidential address 
which we have characterised as a challenge to our patriotisu^nd tm 
our love of freedom. 

V. Hindu-Musum Unity. 

The only item of the original programme of Non-Cooperation 
that Mahatma Gandhi proposes to retain is, as we have seen, the 
boycott of foreign cloth for which the univcrsalisation of the charkha is 
the only means. But he cannot give battle to the enemy even in his 
own peaceful fashion if the national army is not itself united. 
What general would lead an army the soldiers of which were making 
targets of each other. Mahatma Gandhi is perfectly by right whelk 
he says that some Hindus and some Musalmans prefer the present 
condition of dependence on Great Britain if they cannot have either 
wholly Hindu or wholly Musalman India We claim to know enough 
of Islam to Le able to say that it does not require a Muslim to 
impose the rule of a Muslim sovereigcn upon non-Muslim subjects 
and it does not require him to subvert the rule of a non-Muslim 
sovereign over Muslim subjects so long as he is free to follow the 
commandments of his Cod. Islam is a theocracy and in the 
language of the Quran “ there is no government but God’s” 
and " Him alone are we commanded to serve.” As in every religion, 
there are in Islam certain things which every Musalman is reqiured 
to do and certain Hungs which he is required not to do. Between 
these duties and prohibition*; lies a vast stretch ot ground in which 
he is free to roam about except for certain things which are in the 
nature of preferences. Now a Musalman can obey no creature of 
God who commands him to neglect these duties or to disregard 
one of these prohibitions, and it makes no difference whether that 
person is one of his own parents or hts master or ruler, whether 
he is an enemy or a friend or whether he is a Muslim or a 
non-Muslim. So long as the temporal power of Islam is adequate 
for the defence of a Musalman's religious liberty and is always at 
the disposal of the Khalifa, it matters little whether a Muslim it a 
subject of a Muslim or of a non-Muslim. All he needs is the fulleat 
freedom to obey none but God in the matter of his religious duties 
and prohibitions. Even if a Muslim sovereign, nay, even if Ike 
Khalifa himielf commanded him to disobey Cod, he must refuse; and 
it is obvious lhat he could not render unto a non-Muslim Causer 
what he could not render unto a Muslim Cseser, because it was due 
only to Cod. This being so, we cannot understand why their nesd 
be any question of a Muslim's unflinching loyalty to a Swarsg 
Government that guaranteed ateadharma. It is only when in the name 
of Swaraj any obligations are sought to be impoyed upon * Muslim, 
which he cannot fulfil without disregarding the obligations imposed 
upon him by Cod's government, that he must refuse and rebel. 
But die same refusal and rebellion would become a religious oblige" 
don if it was not a Swaraj Goverment in India, but the Government 
of the Great Mughal re-established in Delhi or lhat of the Khalifa 
himself as it used to be in Turkey before the deposition el 
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Mohamcd Wahecduddin that sought to impose upon him such 
obligations* God's government is not necessarily incompatible with 
Hindu or Christian sovereignty ; and yet it may be incompatible 
with the rule of a Muslim who demands obedience to the commands 
of a creature of God in preference to the commandments of the 
Creator Himself. With this important reservation a Muslim can 
be loyal to any Government, be the ruler Muslim or non-Muslim 
But if their is any meaning in religion, this reservation is common 
to all region*. It makes all the difference in the world which 
you plae** first, God or Man. Those who call upon Musalmans to 
relegate Cod to a secondary position ask him to surrender his faith 
and to this no Musalman can consent But lo «uch a surrender 
no Hindu or Sikh or Parsi ou Christian or lew should consent 
either , and unce we are prepared to guarantee swadharma to 
them all. what wonder is there at all if we desire a similar guarantee 
of swadhar me for a Muslim ? And yet cunously enough it is just 
those, who would restrict the rights of a Muslim citizen out of defe- 
rence to non-Mudim scntirrents however out of the common, that 
demand from linn a loyalty to the Government they would establish 
in disregard of the prior loyalty that he owes to his Maker It 
is because Mahatma Gandhi makes no such demands from Muslim 
or Hapdu fanatics or atheists but desires all to regard their conscience 
as their king, .’hat Musalmans accept and can accept his lead in 
preference to that of the so-called free-thinkers as well as that of 
the orthodox of other faiths. The place of a Musalman who wants 
an India subject wholly to the rule of Musalmans is not India. 
But India is not more the place of a Hindu who wants an India 
-subject wholly to the rule of Hindus. We wibh we could 
believe with Mahatma Gandhi that happily the number of such as 
want this is few But few or many, we must all combine to 
defeat their fanaticism and lo make India safe for swadharma and 
Swaraj. 

Having made the requisite reservation in fa tour of /eligion, 
we can now with an easy conscience condemn those who take the 
name of religion in vain and are actuated by material motives which 
have nothing to do with relgion We arc glad to find Mahatma 
Gandhi agreeing with us in stating that it is interested persons, who 
were disappointed during the palmy days of Non Cooperation, that 
have found their opportunity now and are trading upon the religious 
bigotry or the selfishness of both the communities. r le agrees 
with our own etiology of the disease of disunion and of the dissensions 
m which that disunion has resulted, and dearl) states that the 
result of the artiviti -• of such intei ested persons is written m the 
history of »h^ feudv ot the past two years I he greatest sufferer 
from ail this is, however, religion uselt As Mahatma Gandhi says. 
“ religion has been travestied IYif tvs have been dignified by the 
same of religious tenets which the fanatics c'a m muM be obrerved 
*t any rost. v# But we think a only a slip A ihe pen when 
Mahatma]! writes that ccononu and political causes have been 
brought into play for the sake ol fomenting trouble In all probability 
the Mahatma also thinks, as we do, that genuine econcmic and 
political gnevarif'v existed and that those who complained or those 
against whom complaints were made alike f omeiiti-d trouble in the 
name of religion or at Iea«t became atdent champions ot hostile 
communal groups They did nothing to check and control the 
religious pas-iona aad prejudices of those q*jari <Jlm$ groups even 
if they did not originally rouse them, but on the contrary they did 
much to increase them and to aggravate the situation. The Unity 
Conference at Delhi has, a * Mahalnu? Gandhi says, paved the 
way fora settlement of religious differences, and let us hope w„ih 
him that the Committee of the All-Parties’ Conferenc will find a 
workable and a just solution of the existing political differences. Also 
we echo the words of the Mahatma that "oui goal must be removal, 
at the earliest possible moment, of communal or sectional represen- 
tation A common electorate must impartially elect its represen- 
tatives on the sole ground of merit. Our services must be likewise 
manned by the most qualified men and women." But while 
Mahatma Gandhi is not indifferent to the prospects of the future, 
practical man that he is, he does not neglect the needs of the present 
either. He rightly concludes this section of his address by saying 


that "till that time conies and communal jealousies or preferences 
become a thing of the past, minorities who suspect the motives of 
majorities must be allowed their way." He calls npon majorities 
to set the example of self-sacrifice For our part we shall be content 
if they only set the example of bare justice. Let no one, however, 
think that we despair cl this or even that we regard the prospect 
as distant. I he petty- minded ness of majorities and minorities alike 
is the result of the scarcity that is universal today when only crumbs 
fall to our lot We quarrel in our hunger over their distribution ; 
but when from being beggars outside the palace gates, we become 
honoured partakers of the good things served on the festive board 
within, there will, we feel sure, be an end of this undignified 
scramble Let neither I lindu nor Muslim judge the Swaraj that 
is to come by these present indications which are the fruits not of 
Swara, but of davery. The difficulty, however, is that Swaraj cannot 
come unless these indications disappear 

(We shall comment in our next issue on the latter part of the 
Mahatma's address and diall first deal with the curse of untouch- 
abililv which has eaten into the vitals of the Hindu community and 
has always proved a set back in the process of the democrat! sation 
of our nation Ed Comrade j 

* 

Verse. 

A COQUETTE 

As yoli love me today 

Will you love me tomorrow ) 

Roses blossom in May 
As you love me today ; 

Though good things decay 
And joys end in snow, 

As you love me today 

Will you love me tomorrow i' 

You are queen of ra> heart 
Summer time in September ; 

None may keep us apart ; 

Y ou are queen of my heart ; 

Days may come and depart 

You are mine please remember. 

You are queen of my heart 
Summer time in September. 

You .marc men with smiles. 

You gull them with glances ; 

You have way>, you have wiles. 

You snare men with smiles 

With many -tangled smiles , 

With your libs and romances. 

You snare men with smiles. 

You gull them with glances. 

Need l take it to heart 

That you change w ith the seasons ? 

You are perfect in art , 

Need I take it to heart. 

From finish to start 

If you deal in deft treason ? 

Need I take it to heart 
That you change with the reasons ? 
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I From our own Correspondent. I 

London , 4th December, 1924. 

Readers of the “Comrade" must have known by now how 
the gods oMmperialiim and High Finance have been sought to be 
propitiated in Egypt. It is, however, interesting, to see the reaction 
of British action on foreign countries as well as England. 

Every country, which does count in international affairs, has had 
its say. But public opinion of the world is utterly incapable of 
appreciating the reasonableness of British action and no wonder, 
therefore, that it criticises and criticises sharply. Serajcvo and Corfu 
have been freely recalled and that huge paradox known as the League 
of Nations lias also been sympathetically recommended for the 
purpose of arbitration. 

Italy does justify British action, but these Italians seem to have a 
a brutal sense of humour Where was the necessity of introducing 
the Corfu affair? The French vi»w was well pronounced at first, 
but mature considerations led to the weakening of the tone for thr 
negative reason that “quarrelling with England would do no good." 
The positive reason follows later. Belgium and Turkey deprecated 
attempts to raise the question in their chambers, but not before 
M. Hymans had admitted the international character of the question 
and Fethi Bey had declared his sympathy with Egyptian aspirations. 
America questions British arguments against interference by the 
League. The fact of England’s action being universally condemned is 
undoubted, but then “quarrelling with England would do no good." 

These opinions, however, have provoked some plain-speaking by 
the Tories. The speeches of Messrs. Amery and Neville 
Chamberlain delivered last week have, I am sure, been cabled to 
India. According to Mr. Chamberlain, if any nation presumes to 
think that Britain does not mean what she says, then there might 
be war. The logic: is too subtle for my brain But by far the best 
argument in favour of blood and iron is Mr. Garvin's and it really 
clinches the matter. He solemnly inform* all concerned that ’’the 
League of Nations in its present incomplete form depends absolutely 
on entente cordiale. The entente cordialc depends absolutely 
upon the Agreement of 1904, by which France at last solemnly 
accepted u»ir position in Egypt in return lor our recognition of Let 
claim in Morocco From the direct and mdirec* consequences of 
that document, the French have derived a hundred times more 
advantage than they df earned. Their support ol our place in Egypt, 
instead of propaganda agninsl us. was our fan share of the Agreement- - 
a share indispensable then and indispensable now." 

Liberals here considei the action to be drastic and measures 
uncalled for One paper h is actually characterised the Cenrah 
Irrigation clause as mean and petty The Aft nehester Guardtari 
s*V* that Britain has lo^t its credit in the eves of the wodd by 
exploitation ot murder for political profit and bullying a powctlcss 
nation The only w ay to redeem that credit is by subn< tling to the 
League of Nations. 

Labour, except for its leadrt, has beer fairly out bpokrr The 
manifesto of the Independent Lalour Party considers the demand* as 
humiliating to Butain, the occupation ol Egypt not moie justifiable 
than the military occupation of Belgium, li diplores the appropria- 
tion of Nile watei and demands that the question of the contvol of 
the Sudan be submitted to the League of Nations. But by far the 
Mrongrst denunciation com** b om the pen of Mr. H. M Brnilsloid. 
Wilting in the New Leader, he cites toe parallels of Scrajevo, 
Coifu and the murder of th»* two German missionanes in China 
in 1897, in each of which ca.cs the retaliatory measures wt*re, as he 
says, not <u all as drastic as those taken in Egypt He describes the 
clause relating to the Gc/irah Irrigation as designed to bring 
unlimited dividends to British Cotton Concern and pointedly asks 
“was there ever a more profitable murder? " 


The National Council for Prevention of War held a meeting 
the other day in Essex Hall. It was addressed by prominent 
Labour leaders and two radical Liberals, Cap. Wedgwood- Ben, and 
Commander Kenworthy. The meeting demanded settlement by 
arbitration. 

But when all this has been said, the fact remains that not much 
should be expected from the sympathy shown to Egypt Foreign gov- 
ernment will interfere because “ quarrelling with England would do 
no good." The Opposition in England has relieved its concience by 
having been fairly vocal. There is a certain thing known as /or/ 
accompli and it has great potential virtues. A section of sympathisers 
expect some good from discussions m the Commons. But they forget 
that Mr. Lloyd George will lead the Liberal group, and that 
Mr. MacDonald has so far been nothing, if not vague. He 
delivered a speech on Egypt which was id efleet: “I do not want 
to embarass Government. 1 am not quite sure if the measures are 
not drastic. But ' my friends * f Labour would have done better. 
These Tories do not know how to handle matters." 

As for Egypt itself, your leaders know how Ziwar came m. 
He gave notice that he would carry on administration in spge of 
the Opposition and he has proved as good as his word. He has 
accepted all the terms of the British Government and, helped by 
the military demonstrations ot British troops, he is attempting o 
stifle Egyptian protests. 

Thg following cable from Zaghlu! Pasha to Mr Spoor is 
itself eloquent . 

“Many thanks for cable It seems that the British Government 
was determined, even before Sir Lee Stack's murder, to 
get rid of my Government, which has been constitutional 
in every sense of the word, backed by Parliament repre- 
senting the nation and which allowed of no outside 
interference *n the country’s internal affairs. The over- 
throw of my Ministry is interpreted as the overthrow 
of the constitutional regime , and the return to the old 
i egtme of creating Ministers supported by the Residency. 
The first results of the newly adopted policy are the 
adjournment of Parliament one month pending, probably, 
its dissolution , and the arrest of several members of 
Parliament and others without any definite charge. The 
arrest* were at first conducted by British armed troops 
violating the sanctity of the victims' houses at dawn, 
trampling under foot a constitution which provided 
min unity against arrest for members of Parliament. I am 
particularly happy to tell you the country is exceedingly 
quiet after my repeated appeals to remain so and despite 
military and police provocations. Egypt is now virtually 
governed by martial law lacking only the name. The old 
policy of persecution now reigns. Feeling of bitterness 
and suppressed indignation is general. News from 
England indicating Imperialists* dread of arbitration is 
significant and increases that feeling. The people tie by 
no means dismayed, ill believing rn eternal justice.** 

Since then the members of, the Egyptian Chamber have 
submitted a petition to the King in the course of which they say : 
“the countiy is traversing a critical phase m its existence. The 
usurper has come down upon it with all his brutal force hoping to 
rcguidi r be lus situation and drag Irom it consent to his usurpation. 
But the country, affirming its will to live freely and independently 
under the shelter of your happy reign, will accept nothing but 
independence. " * 

In the meantime Mr. Austin Chamberlain has gone to 
Paris and Rome. He will condescend to give information about 
Egypt, if any member of the Council of the League of Nations it 
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irrdSatibly mqniritive, and Mr. Chamberlain calls upon the world 
to admire him and his Government lor the great regard proposed 
to be shown to the League. 

But there are incorrigible sceptics who would, out of sheer 
malice, try to interpret his visit in quite a different way. The 
position of Spain in Morocco has become untenable and the “.orderly 
withdrawal * f continues with great loss. France sees the danger of 
Riff independence to the Sultan of Morocco, that is to say, to its 
own “ zone of ntluence.” It wants Spanish Morocco to be trans- 
ferred to France in return for Tangier. Then, Italy wants rectifica- 
tion of the Tripoli frontiers. Britain 4 ' desires a free hand in Egypt 
and some one other than M. Franklin Bouillon as French Ambassador 
in Angora. This society of mutual admiration for the * civilizing 
work v of one another is meeting for the purpose of allowing every 
one tree scope for the selfless task of civilizing North Africa. 

This laudable work, however, has been courageously undertaken 
by Great Britain on an extensive scale which covers, happily (or 
her, India also. Those good people, whose conscience always smites 
them when the helpless millions of India are in danger of tailing 
into the hands of that selfish and unconscionable class, the Indian 
politicians, have felt the call again and have awakened to their 
<dutics. 

General Sir James Willcocks, Sir Denison Ross and Sir 
Michael O'Dwyer have unburdened their souls m th^ columns of 
Jthe Evening News. They have appealed to the British Govern- 
ment to do something to rescue the unfortunate Indian agriculturist. 
But, lest the Indian politician should succeed in making a naughtv 
boy of the average Indian, Sir Denison Ross considers it wise to 
give notice that “ no nation likes even to contemplate giving up 
what it holds and no reasonable Indian can imagine that Englishmen 
are in a hurry to band over their sovereign rights m India in response 
to Nationalist appeals without considering all that this involves lor 
the wealth and enterprise of Englishmen " Sir M. O'Dwycr 1 * 
plaintive wails are famthar to your readers Dyirchy lias failed. 
Indian politicians are children and should not be allowed to play 
with Government In the interest of the masses the country should 
be ruled by the Governor and the Civil Service , and this should 
form the subject of a Royal Commission. 

The Evening Neu)s entirely agrees and want* India to under- 
stand, that ‘ we mean to stay the; e and we mean to rule " Not 
being sure whether the dull Indians would real.se it says, it has 

italicised the sentence 

Will the Congress at Belgaum take up the dnalLnge ? 

^ #• 4 * 

Mr. MacDonald Protests. 

I HAD beeu reading Mr. Wickham Steed'* entertaming inter- 
view with the Prime Minister, which the editor of the “ Review ot 
Review*” had kindly allowed me to see m proof, and 1 was thinking 
how different it seemed in it* complete tormfrom the summaries which 
hnj already appeared in the daily papers, especially as, two, at least, 
of those summaries had attributed to Mr. Mac Donald an important 
re mar k which was really uttered by his interviewer. I must have 
(alien asleep, for the next thing ol which l have any recollection is 
that I was ushered into a room in which the Prime Minister sat 

alone. 

“ I, it really fair ?" he exclaimed in an aggrieved tone, before I 
could say a word ol apology for my intrusion. “ I was just feeling 
rather dated j l had got rid of that tiresome fellow Steed, and was 
j gt ,ettling down to a little quiet reflection on die moral fervour of 
|||e * ahour Party when you come in like a thief in the night 
.mid shatter my peace of mind. You may call it Bolshevism or 
ilWun nr what you will, but that h die plain tnrth.” 


“Pray Id me assure you ,** I began, nervously; but Mr. 

MacDonald would not listen. "I don't object to a man who knocks 
me down," he went on passionately; "that is straightforward, that is 
honest, that is gentlemanly ; though the police may have something to 
say to him after he has done it. But to ask questions; to inquire 
what I mean to do and why I have done it , that is mean and 
cowardly and sneaking and anderhanded. To ask questions is a form 
of mediasval crookedness and torture. I am not to be knocked down, 
but to be humiliated, and the important and epoch-making work 
which I have set out. with no light heart, but with courage and stead- 
fastness and high ideals and moral fervour, and er all that sort of 
thing - to do, is to be interrupted in order that men like you, who 
haven’t anything like my spiritual quality, should be told what I 
think about this, that, and the other thing.” 

“ But believe me, my dear Prime Minister - I interjected, 
but again 1 was not allowed to proceed. 

' Why should I believe you? ’’ inquired Mr MacDonald sharply. 

“ You are not a member of the Labour Party, are you? You are 
not even one ol the nobility and gentry with whom we can feel some 
affinity. We do not of course share their privileges, but we can 
understand them because we share their delicate sense of honour and 
good manners.” 

“It is extraordinary,” he went on pensively, “how 
membership of the Labour Party changes a man. Look at Pat 
Hastings. He was probably a pettifogging lawyer before he 
joined us, and he may even have had an ungentlemanly taint about 
him. and now see what a nobie creature he is I Why, it s a 
monstrous outrage even to ask him what considerations have influenced 
him A man like that may have been influenced by the most 
irrelevant considerations, and yet they dare to ask us to produce 
documents and letter* and explanations which might even reveal that he 
hadn't been telling the truth There is a dishonesty, un obliqueness 
in the whole business." 

“May I explain- - ' 1 burst in desperately, at this point, seeing 
that I was bring mistaken tor a journalist and that I might find 
myself in serious diflirulties, but still I was not allowed to speak 

“ Am 1 interviewing you, or are you interviewing me 1 " 
he demanded, and. without waiting Cor an answer, he went on 
fiercely, “ That fellow Steed did most of the talking while he was 
here and now it's iny turn. You want to know my attitude towards 
die Russian T.caucs, olcou.se Well, I'll tell you. I dislike the 
Russians slmo.1 as much at they dislike me , 1 can’t say more than 
that , and I don't want to make any tr< atics with them, and least 
of all do I want to lend them money But what am I to do ? 
Ponsonby end his friends have led me on step by step, until I can’t 
draw back without having half the party in revolt. While 1 was 
busy at the London Conference. I had to 'cave Ponsonby to negotiate 
with the Russians, and the thing dragged on so long and became so 
complicated that 1 don’t think anyone, certainly uot Ponsonby, under- 
stood what was happening But it would have been ridiculous if 
those negotiations had fizzled out without any result at all. and the 
Russians wouldn’t do anything without a loan, and the capitalist 
bankers m the City of London, with the narrow, selfish, covetous views 
which characterize their class, wouldn’t lend them money without 
security, so 1 was obliged to give way. That is the simple 
unvarnished truth about the whole transaction. But what 1 do most 
bitterly and cruelly resent is that anyone else should criticize these 
treaties when 1 have agreed to them. Surely if I, with any moral 
fervour and high ideals, can bring myself, however reluctantly and 
with whatever misgivings, to contemplate the idea of guaranteeing a 
loan to Russia, it does not become mere banker* and politicians and 
lawyers to raise objections? What, let me ask. do these people 
conceive to be the function of the House of Common* if it is not to 
register the decisions of a Labour Government? I will tel 
you. In their miserable, petty, spiteful minds, the function of 
Parliament is partizanihip. is chicanery, '• the hampering and 
embarrassment of the Government in the execution of that high 
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purpose to which we here put our heads and from which we will aot 
be deflected unleu by deflection we see a chance of improving our 
position at the polls. And mind this, if by the abuse of Parliamentary 
votes the J^abour Government is defeated and there is a General 
Election, the responsibility will not be ours. It is alway open to the 
House of Commons to vote with us, bower objectionable our procedi ngs 
and our proposals may seem to be. But if there be a General 
Election, it will not, if f can help it, be toughf out on the Rusian Treaties 
or even on he conduct of the Attorney-General, or on any 
other clearly defined issue f have already dooe my best, not without 
some measure of success, to obscure the issue, and please god, I will 
go on to obscure it still further. It strength and opportunity are vouch- 
safed to me, I will do what in me lies to see to it that the Irish 
Boundary question and the European situation and the question 
whether Communists should be prosecuted are brought in to serve 
the cause of Labour, and that the votes of teeming, suffering millions 
who toil in the workshops and factories of this great country are 
given on grounds which have not the remotest connection with the 
differences which now divide the parties in the House of common." 

At this point in the Prime Minister's discourse my attention 
wandered, I am ashamed to say, and I woke up. Of course it was 
all a dream. Prime Ministers do not talk like that in the waking 
world, a id if the reader wishes to know how they do talk, I can 
only advise him to read the forthcoming issue of the 44 Review of 
Reviews." 

Peter Ibjbetson 

in the" Nation." 

a a a 

Anecdotage. 

An unpopular man wished to join a fashionable dub. At the 
first attempt he was 44 blackballed," but on trying again he was elec 
ted. In great jubilation he walked into the club and went up into 
the card room, where he met a member who growled, 44 What are 
you doing here?" 44 I’ve just been elected," retorted the other. 
"Good heavens!" said the member. 44 Elected? Well. I'll give you 
five hundred pounds to resign." 

The other glared at him and left the room. On the way 
downstairs he met Lord Marcus Beresford 44 Hullo!’ said Beredord 
"You lock annoyed." 

44 So-and-so has just offered me five hundred to resign." spluttered 
the insulted one. 

44 Did he?" said Lord Marcus, 44 Well, ait tight and I dare say 
he*ll make it a thousand." 

There »s a story concerning a company touring with a play in 
which Napoleon was the leading character. One of the lines in the 
play was* " Sire, it has been decided that you are to be banished 
to St. Helena " 

Well, the company reached Wigan and busmen very bad 
On the third night things were worse than ever, and to add to their 
troubles the actor who had to speak the lines quoted a as suffering 
from too much liquid refreshment He staggered on to the stage and 
remarked * 44 Sire, it has been decided to banish you to St Helens." 
"Well." said Napoicon, " thank Heaven it isn't Wigan." 

A story come* fiom the Hon. Horace Woodhouse. brother in- 
law of Lady Tcrrington, M P, During the war he was at the 
Ministry of Food, in charge cf the department controlling bacon and 
dried fruits Two of his assistants V ere women of very uncertain age 
One day a dealer came in and a deed them. 44 Are you Bacon and 
Lard?" 44 No," replied the elder : " we‘re dried fruits." 

A famous Irish bar rider was once driving in a carnage with 
the Lord Chief Justice, in the days when criminals were hanged at 
cross-road*. The carriage came to a spot where there were several 
of these grisly sights. The Lord Chief Justice nudged his companion 
and said, pointing to the criminals. 44 If we all got what we deserved, 
where would you be ?" 

4 Alone in the carriage, 44 was the prompt reply. 
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The Council. 

By The Hon. Mr. GUP. 

“As a charter ** ths wm4 to blow on whom I plmaa.' 

— As You Like It. 

A large number of old subscribers of The Comrade 
have 'pressed us to reprint the humorous descriptions 
of Cotmcil Debates from its Gup columns. This 
they desire partly in order to revive old memories 
themselves and partly to introduce 44 the Hon. Mr. 
Gup" to the new generation which, although it is not 
unacquainted with Mr. M. A. Jinnah, Sir Harcourt 
Butler, Sir Sureadra Nath Banerjea, Sir Trevyrden 
Wynne, and SirGangadhar Chitnavis, and had known 
the late Mr. Gokhale and Mr. Bhupendra Nath 
Basu, certainly did not know them as 44 The Bombay 
Duck," 4 Bootlair Saheb." "Suren ""Cheery Chitnis," 
44 the Mild Hindu" and "Bhupeo Babu" wbc* 
Council activities were chronicled in T he Comrade 
perhaps with greater truth than accuracy. If a 
Urge enough number of intending purchasers send in 
names for registration and book their orders, we shall 
gladly reprint this lively chronicle and re-present the 
figures of those that had played their part oo the 
Council stage from ten to [fifteen years ago from the 
4 Eiffel-towering personality 44 of the Hon. Mr. Long 
fellow to a tiny predecemor t of Lord Lytton 44 looking 
every inch ^ a Lieutenant-Governor." 
jJ ^ | Please « crite to : — 




The Manager, 

44 The Comrade.’ 
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NOTICE. 

When writing to the Manager please quote your Regieter 
Number , but not L. 1753, which is the number of the paper 
in the Post Office. 

We would request our subscribers when they do [ not fecdOe 
heir aptr to complain to thePostmnster-General of thetr Circle, 
and inform us also that a complaint has been made. The daft 
of missing issue should be given in every case. A postal com * 
o taint does not require a postage stamp, if the words "'Postal 
Complaint " are written on the envelope If a complaint is 
made within a week of issue every ^effort will be mace ip supply 
the ndsrng copu free of charge. 

THE MANAGER, "THE COMRADE" 

Kucha-i-Chelan, Delhi. 
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THE HOUSE 




Why’should you order these from firms in Calcutta and Bombay and pay heavy 
freight and high prices only to find so much broken China and Glass when you 
can obtain all that you need from Delhi, the historic Centre of India to which all 
roads lead, and towards which all things and all men inevitably gravitate ? 


Then Come to — 


Do you need cheep things 
Do you need good things 
Do you need artistic things 
Do you want variety, and 
a large choice 


? 


NOOR ELLAHIE & 

SADAR BAZAR, DELHI. 


Co., 


Specialists in Dinnerware, Teaware and Cutlery. 
Prepared to Supply all they need to Hotels and Caterers. 

Telegraphic Address : “J ANSON.” 
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Reprinted on 
Card-board for Framingo 

"COMRADE" CARTOONS OF 191 1 AND AFTER. 


(!) The Brotherhood of Man. • (5) The Spirit of the Coliseum. 

(2) Co- Efficient. (6) A Christmas Dinner— and Astir. 

0) (a) Before, (b) And After. (7) Chancing the Guards. 

(4)' ,23eafr ‘Pouidenlcs. (8) Fed Up. 

COMPLETE SET OF EIGHT FOR Rs. 3. SINGLE COPY ANNAS 8. 


Only a limited number now left. 
Apply sharp — or you won’t get them. 


Manager, 

The Comrade, 

KUCHA-I-CHELAN, DELHI. 
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